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A  TILLYLOSS   SCANDAL 


CHAPTER  I. 


t 


IN   WHICH    WE    APPROACH    HAGGART,   HAT    IN 

HAND. 

According  to  those  who  have  thoiiofht  the 
thing  over,  it  would  defy  the  face  of  clay  to 
set  forth  this  prodigious  affair  of  Tillyloss,  the 
upshot  of  which  was  that  Tammas  Haggart 
became  a  humorist.  It  happened  so  far  back 
as  the  Long  Year,  so  called  by  reason  of  dis- 
ease in  the  potato  crop  ;  and  doubtless  the 
house,  which  still  stands,  derides  romance  to 
those  who  cavil  at  an  outside  stair.  Further^ 
more,  the  many  who  only  knew  Haggart  in  his 
later  years,  whether  personally  or  through 
written  matter  or  from  Thrums  folk  who  have 
traveled,  will  not  readily  admit  that  he  may 
once  have  been  an  every-day  man.     There  is 
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also  against  me  the  vexing  practice  of  the 
farmer  of  Lookaboutyou,  wlio  never  passes 
Tillyloss,  if  there  is  a  friend  of  mine  within 
earshot,  without  saying  : 

"Gravestane  or  no  gravestane,  Tammas 
Haggart  would  have  been  a  humorist." 

Lookaboutyou  thus  implies  that  he  knew 
Haggart  for  a  man  of  parts  when  the  rest  of 
us  were  blind,  and  it  is  tantalizing  beyond 
ordinary  to  see  his  word  accepted  in  this  mat- 
ter by  people  who  would  not  pay  him  for  a  drill 
of  potatoes  without  first  stepping  it  to  make 
sure  of  the  length. 

I  have  it  from  Tammas  Haggart  that  until 
the  extraordinary  incident  occurred  which  I 
propose  telling  as  he  dropped  it  into  my  moutli, 
he  was  such  a  man  as  myself.  True,  he  was 
occasionally  persuaded  by  persons  of  Look- 
aboutyou's  stamp  to  gloss  over  this  admission, 
as  incredible  on  the  face  of  it,  but  that  was  in 
his  last  years,  when  he  had  become  something 
of  a  show,  and  was  in  a  puzzle  about  himself. 
Of  the  several  reasons  he  gave  me  in  proof  of  a 
non-humorous  period  in  his  life  the  following 
seem  worthy  of  especial  attention  :— 

First,  that  foi-  some  years  after  his  marriao-e 
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he  had  never  thought  of  himself  as  more  nicely 
put  together  than  other  men.  He  could  not 
say  for  certain  whether  he  had  ever  thought  of 
himself  at  all,  his  loom  taking  uj)  so  much  of 
his  time. 

Second,  that  Chirsty  was  ahle  to  aggravate 
him  by  saying  that  if  which  was  wfiFch  she 
would  have  married  James  Pitbladdo. 

Third,  that  he  was  held  of  little  account  hy 
the  neighbors,  who  spoke  of  his  living  "  above 
Lunan's  shoppy,"  but  never  localized  the  shop 
as  "  below  Haggart's  house." 

Fourth,  that  while  on  his  wanderino-s  he 
experienced  certain  novel  and  singular  sensa- 
tions in  his  inside,  which  were  probably  hi.s 
humor  trying  to  force  a  passage. 

Fifth,  that  in  the  great  scene  which  ended 
his  wanderings,  his  humor  burst  its  banks  like 
a  dam,  and  had  flowed  in  burns  ever  since. 

During  nearly  forty  years  we  contrived  now 
and  again  to  harness  Tannnas  to  his  story,  but 
often  he  would  stop  at  the  difficulty  of  realiz- 
ing the  man  he  must  have  been  in  his  pre- 
humorous  days,  and  remark,  in  his  sarcastic 
way,  that  the  one  Haggart  could  not  fathom 
the  other.     Thus   our  questionings  sometimes 
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ended  in  silence,  wlion  we  ull  looked  in  trouble 
at  the  fire  and  then  went  home.     As  for  starting 
him  on  the  story  when  he  Avas  not  in  the  vein, 
it  was  like  breasting  the  brae  against  a  high  wind. 
Wlien  the  events  happened  I  was  only  a  lad. 
I  cannot  send  my  mind  back  to  the  time  when 
I  could  j)ass  Haggart  Avithout  the  side-glance 
nearly  all  Thrums  offered  to  his  reputation, 
and  he  is  best  pictured  hunkeruig  at  Tillyloss, 
one   of  a  row  of  his  admirers.     After  eight 
o'clock  it  was  the  pleasant  custom  of  the  weav- 
ers to  sit  in  the  open  against  a  house  or  dyke, 
their   knees  neai    their    chins  and  their   ears 
ready  for  Haggart.      Then  his  face  would  be 
contracted  in  pain  as  some  strange  idea  both- 
ered huu  and    he  searched  for    its   humorous 
aspect.      Perhaps  ten  minutes    afterwards  his 
face  would  expand,  he  would   slap  his  knees, 
and  we  knew  that  the  struggle  was  over.     It 
was  one  of  his  ways,  disliked  at  the  time,  yet 
admired  on  reflection,  not  to  take  us  into  the 
secret  of  his  laughter;  but  he  usually  ended 
by  looking  whimsically  in  the  direction  of  the 
burylng-ground,  when  we  were  perfectly  aware 
of   the   source    of   the  joke,  and  those  of  us 
nudged  each  other  who  were  not  scared.     Vn- 
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til  the  spell  was  broken  we  might  sit  thus  for 
the  space  o£  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  none  speak- 
ing, yet  in  the  conipletest  sympathy,  because 
we  were  all  thinking  of  the  same  thing,  and 
that  a  gravestone. 

Tillyloss  is  three  broken  rows  of  houses  in 
the  east  end  of  Thrums,  with  gardens  between 
them,  nearly  every  one  of  which  used  to  con- 
tain r.  pig-sty.     There  are  other  ways  of  getting 
into  the  gardens   than  by  windows,  for  those 
who  are  sharp  at  knowing  a  gate  when  it  looks 
like   something   else.      Three    or   four    other 
houses  stand  in  odd  corners,  blocking  the  nar- 
row road,  .vhich  dodges  through  Tillyloss  like 
a  hunted  animal.     Starting  from  the\vest  end 
of  the  suburb,  as  Tillyloss  will  be  called  as  soon 
as  we  can  say  the  word  without  smirking,  the 
road  climbs  straight  from  the  highway  to  the 
uppermost  row,  where  it  runs  against  a  two- 
story  house.     Here  we  leave  it,  as  many  a  curi- 
ous stranger  has  done,  to  get  out  of  Tillyloss 
the  best  way  it  can,  f6r  that  two-storied  house 
is  where  Tammas  Haggart  lived,  up  the  out- 
side stair,  the  west  room 

Tammas   flitted   to   the    Tenements  a  year 
after  he  became  a  humorist,  and  it  is  an"  ex- 
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traordinaiy  tribute    to    his    nieinory    that  the 
road  from  the  pump  up  to  his  old  residence  in 
Tillyloss    is    still    called     Haggart's    Roady. 
Many  persons  have  inhabited    his  room  since 
he  left  it.  but  though  the  younger  ones  hold 
out  for  an  individuality  of  their  own,  the  gray- 
beards  still  allow  that  it  is  Haggart's  house. 
To   this    day    Tillyloss    residents  asked    for  a 
landmark  to  their  dwellings  may  reply, 
"  I'm  sax  houses  south  frae  Haffffart's,"  or 
"  Onybody  can  point  out  Haggart's  stair  to 
you.     Ay,  Aveel,  gang  to  that,  and  then  conie 
back  three  doors." 

The  entrance  to  Lunan's  shop  was  beneath 
Haggart's  stair,  which  provided  a  handy  retir- 
ing place  in  wet  weather.  Lunan's  personality 
had  the  enormous  advantage  of  a  start  of 
Tannnas's,  as  has  been  seen,  yet  Haggart  has 
practically  swallowed  Lunan,  who  in  his  more 
crabbed  age  scowled  at  the  sight-seers  that 
came  to  look  at  the  second  story  of  th  house 
and  ignored  the  shop.  As  boys  we  envied, 
more  than  learning,  the  companion  whose 
father  kept  a  shop,  and  I  remember  Lunan's  son 
going  with  his  fists  for  the  banker's  son  who— 
though  he  never  really  believed  it— said  that 
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liis  father  could  liave  a  shop  if  he  liked.  Yet 
the  ffi'and  romance  of  Hajrsrart  choked  the 
fame  of  Luiiaii  even  with  the  lads  who  played 
dum})s  at  Tillyloss,  and  Am  shop  cajiie  to  he 
h)calized  as  "  heneath  Ilajiuart's  stair."  Even 
Lunan's  stoutness,  which  Avas  a  landmark  iu 
itself,  could  not  save  him.  The  i)assag'e  he- 
tween  his  counter  and  the  wall  was  so  narrow 
and  the  rest  of  his  shop  so  full  of  goods  that 
before  customers  could  enter  Lunan  had  to 
come  out,  but  in  this  quandary  his  dignity 
never  left  him.  He  always  declined  to  join 
the  company  who  might  be  listening  on  the 
stair  to  Tamnias's  adventures,  but  some  sav  he 
was  nct  above  hearkeninji:  through  a  hole  in 
one  of  the  steps. 

The  exact  date  of  Haggart's  departure  can- 
not be  determined,  thoujrh  it  was  certainly  in 
the  back  end  of  the  year  1834:.  He  had  then 
been  married  to  Chirsty  a  little  short  of  three 
years.  His  age  would  be  something  beyond 
thirty,  but  he  never  knew  his  birthday,  and  I 
have  heard  him  say  that  one  of  the  few  things 
he  could  not  understand  was  how  the  relatives 
of  a  person  deceased  could  know  the  precise 
age  to  send  to  the  newsjjapers. 
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What  IS,  howev.r,  km.w,,   f,„.  cM-tain  is  that 
ramumssu.  ventures  hejan  within  a  week  «f 

l..e.,eh  the  funeral  »e.m,,„,  t,v..  n.inisters  hav- 

that  Mr.   Y.U11  h,„l  left      .ven  ,,„„n,|s  t„  th^ 
preaeher.     At  this  tin.e  Ila^oart  ,li,l„„t  l,el„„„ 
to  the  Au  ,1  Lu-hts,  „„r  was  he  eve,,  regular  i^ 
r  "  tondanee  at   the  parish  ehnreh,  l.„t  the 
.Impute  ahcnt  the  funeral  sernu.n  iutereste.l  Imn 
greatly,  and  when   he   heani  that  the  session 
was,neetmj.to  ,leei,le  the  affair,  hea.rreecl  with 
Chn-sty     ha     he  uu.ht    ,lo  worse  tha„   han.. 
a.-oun,l   hedooronthe    ..anee  of  getting  earW 
nfo„uat.on.     There  was  a  small  ™.w,l  It  the 
door  on    ho  san.e  errand,  all  of  whoa,  „„tieed, 
though  they  httle  thought  it  would  give  then 
a  topic  to  their  dying  day,  that  Haggart  had  on 
h-sopeoat.     It  had  heen  an  old  o',e   of  Mr 
Ymls  presented  to  Tannnas,  who   could  not 
tUl  It,  but  refused  to  have  it  altered,  out  of 

belf  *"n  "  "'ir'f "  "'»"">     I'  >-  also 
been  fondly  recalled  of  Tamn,as  that  he  was 

only  shaven  on  the  „„e  s.de,  as  if  Chirsty  had 
sent  hnn  to  the  meeting  in  a  hurry,  and^lrI 
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he  had  not  the  hjok  of  a  iiiuii  who  avus  that 
very  night  to  enter  U{)()n  experiences  which 
wouhl  confound  the  worhl. 

"  It  Avus  aii  impressive  spectach',"  Snecky 
Hohart  said  suhsequently,  "  to  see  Tannnas 
discussin*^  the  ])urlal  sermon,  just  as  keen  as 
me  and  T'nowhead,  and  tlien  to  think  tliat 
within  t\venty-four  hours  tlie  very  ministers 
themselves  would  he  dis('ussini»-  him." 

"  He  said  to  me  it  had  been  a  dowie  dav," 
T'nowhead  always  remembered. 

"  He  shoved  mo  wlion  he  was  crushin<j 
in  nearer  the  door,"  an  as  Hender  Robbie's 
boast. 

"  But  he  took  a  snuff  <mt  of  my  nmll." 

"  Maybe  he  did,  but  I  was  the  last  he  spoke 
to.  He  said,  '  Weel,  Dan'l,  I'll  be  stepping 
back  to  Tillv.'  " 

"  Ay,  but  I  passed  him  at  the  Tenements, 
and  he  savs,  '  Davit,'  he  savs,  and  I  savs, 
'  Tammas.'  " 

"  Very  like  ;  but  I  was  c:irrying  a  ging  of 
water  frae  Susie  Linn's  pump,  and  Tammas 
said  would  I  give  him  a  drink,  the  which  I 
did." 

"Lads,  I'm  no  sure  but  what  I   noticed  a 
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far-away  look  in  Tammas's  face,  ji ,  if  there  was 
something  on  his  mind." 

"  If  ye  dill,  Jeames,  ye  kept  it  to  vour- 
sel'."  ^ 

"  Ay,  but  I  meant  to  mention  it  when  I  ♦''ot 
name. 

"  How  did  ve  no,  then  ?  " 

"  How  does  a  body  no  do  many  a  thinsr  ?  I 
dinna  say  I  noticed  the  look,  but  just  that  I'm 
no  sure  but  what  I  noticed  it." 

So  we  all  did  our  best  to  recall  Haggart's 
last  words  and  looks  on  that  amazing  evening, 
even  the  Auld  Licht  minister,  who  cared  little 
fo.  popularity,  claiming  as  a  noticeable  thing  to 
have  walked  behind  Tammas  and  observed  that 
his  handkerchief  wis  hanging  out  of  his  north 
poc)'  *t.  But  though  all  these  memories  have 
their  value  as  relics,  we  have  Tammas's  own 
word  for  it  that  from  the  time  he  reached  the 
session  house  until  his  return  to  Tillyloss  he 
felt  much  as  usual. 

"  Ay,"  he  would  say  in  his  impressive  way, 
"  many  a  thing  may  happen  between  the  audit 
and  the  ten-o'cloek  bells,  but  I  told  neither 
T'nowhead  nor  Sneeky  nor  none  of  them  as 
onything  was  to  happen  that  nicht." 
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"  Ye  (lid  not,  Tammas  ;  na,  na,  for  if  yo 
had  I  wouM  have  heard  ye,  me  l)eing  there." 

"  Ay,  hut  ye  coiddna  say  my  reason  for  no 
telHnjr  ye  ?  " 

"  Na." 

"  Weel,  tlien,  my  reason  was  just  this  that 
I  didna  ken  mysel'." 
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CIIAPTEU  II. 


CON'TAIXINV}    THE    riRrUMHTANCES     WHICH    LED 
TO    THE    DEP.^KTUKE    OF    HAOIIAUT. 

In  the  future  Hajj^j^art's  mind  was  to  become 
a  book  in  which  he  could  turn  up  any  page 
wanted,  but  its  early  stajre  was  a  ravel  not 
worth  harking  back  to  unless  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  He  could  never,  therefore,  when 
(piestioned,  say  for  certain  that  between  the 
session  house  and  Tillyloss  he  had  met  a  soul 
except  the  Auld  Licht  minister,  to  see  whom 
was  naturally  to  feel  him.  At  the  foot  of  Tilly, 
however,  he  was  taken  aback  to  find  a  carriage 
and  two  horses  standinof. 

The  sight  knocked  all  tbo  news  lie  had 
heard  about  the  funeral  sermon  out  of  his  head, 
and  left  him  with  just  sufficient  sense  to  put 
iiis  back  to  the  wall  and  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  man  who  would  begin  to  think  directly. 
First  he  gazed  at  the  horses,  and  said, 
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"  Av." 

Then  hf»  looked  less  carefully  at  the  coach- 
nian. 

*•  Yr.s,"  he  said. 

Lastly,  ho  crave   both  eyes  to   the   cania.re, 
cand  coii-ohoiat.'d  his  ]»revious  leniarK-     vith^ 
"  Umpha." 

In  themselves  these  statements  sujrcrest  little 
thouo-h  they  really  lel't  Jfa^-art  master  of  the 
situation.  The  first  was  his  own  answer  to  the 
ciuestion,  "  WiU  these  he  Bahihhie's  heasts  ?  " 
and  the  seeoFul  was  merely  a  steppijijr-stone  to 
the  third,  which  was  a  short  way  of  sayin<r  that 
the  ladies  had  called  on  Chirstyat  last'. 

Tammas's  wife,  Chlrsty,  had  heen  a  servant 
atBalrihlne,  the  mistress  of  which  had  promised, 
as  most  of  Thrums  was  aware,  to  call  on  her 
some  day. 

"  Ye'll  be  none  the  better  thoucrh  she  does 
call,"  Hagrrart  used  to  say,  to  which  Chirsty's 
inhuman  answer  was, 

"  ^^laybe  no  ;  but  it'll  make  every  other 
woman  in  Tillyloss  miserable." 

Every  day  foi-  a  year  Chirsty  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  ladies,  after  which  it  was  the 
neighbors   who    spoke  of   the  promised   visit 
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rather  than  herself.  But  evidently  the  ladles 
had  come  after  all,  and  the  question  forTammas 
was  whether  to  face  them  or  step  about  Tilly 
until  they  had  driven  away.  It  is  dilHcult,  no 
doubt,  to  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  Ilaggart  would  rather  have  hidden  be- 
hind a  dyke  than  converse  with  the  gentry,  but 
I  have  this  from  himself.  He,  whose  greatest 
topic  in  the  future  was  to  be.  Women,  and 
Why  we  should  Put  np  with  Them,  however 
Unreasonable,  could  not  think  of  the  proper 
thing  to  say  to  the  ladies  of  Balribbie. 

"  Losh,  losh,"  he  has  said,  when  easting 
his  mind  back  to  this  period,  "  it's  hard  to  me 
to  believe  that  the  unhumorous  man  switherin«»' 
at  the  foot  of  Tilly  thatnicht  was  really  Tannnas 
Haggart,  and  no  just  somebody  dressed  up  in 
Tannnas  Hagfu-art's  imaire." 

If  it  was  hard  to  Tannnas,  how  much  harder 
to  the  like  of  us. 

Without  actually  deciding  to  show  tail, 
Tannnas  continued  to  lean  heavily  against  the 
wall,  where  he  was  not  conspicuous  to  two 
women  who  passed  a  little  later  with  baskets  on 
their  arms. 

"  I    assure    ye    Chirsty's    landed,"    one    of 
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them  said,  "  for  she  has  Iier  grand  folk  after 
all." 

"  Av,"  said  the  other,  "  and  Tammas  is  no 
in,  so  she'll  no  need  to  explain  how  her  man's 
so  lang  and  thin  hy  what  he  was  Avlien  she  ex- 
hibited him  at  Balrihhie." 

"  What  do  ye  mean,  ye  linuners  ? "  cried 
Ha«r«rart,  stei)pino-  into  si^ht.  ''  1  was  never 
at  Balribhie." 

They  slipped  past  him  gigglino-,  with  the 
parting  shots — 

"  Chirsty  can  tell  ye  what  we  mean,"  and 
"And  so  can  Jeames  Pitldaddo." 
Haggart  probably  sent  his  under  lip  over  the 
upper  one,  for  that  was  his  way  when  troubled. 
lie  was  aware  that  Chirsty  had  very  nearly 
married  Pitbladdo,  but  these  women  meant  some- 
thing else.  Without  knowing  that  he  was 
doing  so,  he  marched  straight  for  his  house, 
and  was  half-way  uj)  the  outside  stair  when  the 
door  opened,  and  two  ladies,  acccuupanied  l)y 
Clursty,  came  out.  Haggart  did  not  even 
know  what  they  were  like,  though  he  was  to 
become  such  an  authority  on  the  female  face 
and  figure.  lie  sto])ped,  Avanting  the  courage 
to  go  on  and  the  discourtesy  to  turn  back.  So 
he  merely  stood  politely  in  their  wav. 
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Cliirstv  gave  her  curls  an  angry  shake  as  she 
saAv  hiui,  hut  lie  liad  to  he  ackuowhHlood. 

"  Tliis  is  hhnselV'  she  said,  ^vith  tlie  con- 
tempt a  woman  naturally  feels  for  her  hushand. 

Thus  cornered,  Tannnas  ()])ened  his  mouth 
wide,  to  have  his  photograph  taken,  as  it  were, 
by  the  two  ladies.     The  elder  smiled  and  said, 

"  I  am  glad  to  make  your  ac(piaintance, 
James." 

Tammas  thinks  she  said  more,  hut  could 
never  swear  to  it.  To  keep  up  with  her  quick 
way  of  speaking  was  a  race  tov  him,  and  at  the 
word  "  James  "  he  stimibled,  as  against  a  stone. 
When  he  came  to  himself, 

"  Thank   ye,    mem,"     he     said,    "  but     my 


name 

Here  Chirsty  gave  him  a  look  that  made  him 
lose  his  words. 

"  Let  the  leddies  pass,  can  ye  no  ? "  she 
exclaimed. 

For  a  moment  Tammas  did  not  see  how  they 
could  pass,  unless  by  returning  to  the  house, 
when  he  could  follow  them  and  so  get  rid  of 
himself.      Then  he  had  the  idea  of  descending. 

"  At  the  same  time,"  he  said,  picking  up  the 
lost  words,  "  my  name " 
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"  Dinna  argj  barcry  with  the  leddies,"  said 
Chirsty,  tripping  down  the  stair  like  a  lady 
herself,  but  not  hoistin<r  the  color  that  Avould 
at  that  moment  have  best  become  her. 

"  You  must  come  out  to  Balril)bie  ajrain  and 
see  us,  James,"  the  elder  lady  remarked  by 
way  of  good-night. 

Tammas  turned  a  face  of  appeal  to  his  other 
visitor,  who  had  been  regarding  him  curiously. 
"  Do  you  know,  James,"  she  said,  "  I  would 
not  have  recognized  you  again  ?  " 

"Very  like,"  answered  Tammas,  "for  ye 
never  saw  me." 

"Be  ashamed  of  yourself,  James,"  cried 
Chirsty,  shocked  to  hear  husband  of  hers  con- 
tradict a  lady. 

The  young  lady,  however,  only  smiled. 
"  Oh,  James,"  she  said,  playfully,  "  to  think 
you  have    forgotten  me,    and    I    poured  out 
your  tea  that  day  at  Balribbif   with  my  own 
hand." 

In  his  after  years  Tammas,  tempted  to  this 
extent,  would  have  ansv/ered  in  some  -valiant 
words  such  as  the  young  lady  could  have  taken 
away  with  her  in  the  carriage.  But  that  night 
he  was  only  an  ordinary  man. 
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"  I  never  set  foot  in  Bal "  he  was  reply- 
ins^,  when  Cluisty  interfered. 

"  Well  he  minds  of  it,"  she  said,  andaeionsly, 
*'and  no  farther  hack  tlian  Monday  he  says  to 
liie,  '  That  was  a  enp  of  tea,'  he  says,  '  as  1 
never  tasted  the  marrows  of.'  " 

"  Wnman  !  "  cried  Tammas. 

"  See  t  )  the  honse,  James,"  said  Chirsty, 
"and  IT-  go  as  far  as  the  carriage  with  the 
hidies." 

When  Chirsty  retnrned.  five  minntes  after- 
wards, her  hushand  was  standing  w^.ere  she 
had  left  him. 

"  IVIy  name,  mem,"  he  was  saying  to  the 
stair,  "  is  not  James,  hnt  Tammas,  and  it's 
gospel  I  tell  ye  when  I  say  I  was  never  at 
Balrihhie  in  my  horn  days." 

Chirsty  passed  him  without  a  word,  and  went 
into  the  house,  slamming  the  door.  Tannnas 
and  his  tantrums  did  not  seriously  disturh  her, 
hut  she  had  heen  badly  used  on  her  way  hack 
from  the  carriage.  While  helping  the  ladies 
to  their  seats  she  had  heen  happily  conscions 
of  Kittv  Crahh  peeping  at  the  proud  sight  from 
the  hack  of  the  doctcn's  dyke,  and  as  Kitty  was 
the  most  celehratcd  gossip  in  Tillyloss,  Chirsty 
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thout^ht  to  herself,  "  It'll  be  throuo-h  Tilly 
bet'oij;  bedtime." 

"  Av,  Kittv,"  she  said,  on  her  wav  hack, 
looklni;- over  the  dyke,  '•  tliat  was  the  Balrib- 
bie  family  eallino-  on  nie." 

Kittv,  however,  could  never  stand  Chirsty's 
airs,  and  saw  an  opportunity  of  luuubling'   her. 

"  I  saw  nobody,"  she  answered. 

"  They've  been  in  my  house  since  half  nine," 
cried  Chirstv,  anxiouslv,  "  and  that  was   their 
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"  I  saw  no  CiU-riajT^e,"  said  Kitty,  cruelly. 

"I  saw  ye  gai)in<^  at  it  ower  the  dyke," 
Chirsty  screamed,  "  and  that's  it  ye  hear  driv- 
in«^  east  the  road." 

"  I  hear  nothing-,"  said  Kitty. 

"Katrine  Crabb,"  cried  Chirsty,  "think 
shame  of  yourself." 

"  Na,  Chirsty,"  rejoined  Kitty,  "  ye  needna 
blame  me  if  your  grand  folk  ignore  ye." 

So  Chirsty  entered  her  house  with  the  dread 
fe;u-  that  no  one  wouhl  give  her  the  satisfac- 
tion of  allowinj';  that  the  Balribbie  family  had 
crossed  its  threshold.  She  was  wringing  a 
duster,  as  if  it  Avere  Kitty  Crabb,  when  Tammas 
stamped  up  the  stair  in  no  mood  to  offer  sym- 
])athy. 
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llf  hcpt  liis  boMiu't  oil,  more  lik(»  a  visitor 
tliJiii  a  man  iii  his  own  lionsc,  hnt  as  lie 
]>lnni|H'(l  n|M>n  a  slool  Uy  (he  lire  iic  Himo  ]iis 
t'ct't  ai^ainst  iIm-  ton^s  In  a  way  (hat  sliowod  lio 
r(M|nii('(l  linnu'diatc  attention. 

"  I'm  waitini;-,"  ho  said,  aflrr  a  pansc. 

"  Talvo  v«Mir  I't'ct  oil"  the  IVncU'r,"  replied 
Ciiiist.v. 

'•  'J\'ll  me  my  name  Innnediately,"  requested 
Tanunas. 

''  That's  what's  tionhllno-  yv  ?  " 

"It  is  so.      What's  my  naine?" 

"Sal,  whatever  it  is,  I  wish  it  wasna  mine." 

"  Your  o-rand  folk  ealled  mo  dames." 

"  So  1  noticed." 

"  How  was  that  ?  " 

"  Ye  conldna  expeet  the  like  of  them  to  ken 
the  in    and  onts  of  yonr  name." 

"  y-due  «>f  yonr  trieks,  wnman  ;  I  wasna 
horn  on  a  S.ihhath.  It  was  yon  that  said  my 
name  was  deames;  ay,  and  what's  more,  ye 
called  me  Jeames  vonrsel'." 

'•  Do  ye  think  I  was  to  conter  j^rand  folk  like 
the  lialrihhie  family?  " 

■•  Conter  here,  conter  there,  I  want  to  hottom 
this.     Thev  said  I  had  been  at  Balrihbie." 
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"  WccI,  I  tliliik  v«>  init'ht  h;i\(!  Ix-cii  ^\nd  Ut 
take  ill*'  crodit  ol'  llial." 

"It's  inv  opiiiMni,"  said  Tainiaas,  ""that 
\(''\<^  Ix'cii  [»i('l<'ii(liii^'  I  was  .h'anu's  Pil- 
i)la(l<l..." 

'*  V»'  iniclit  have  hccii  jnoiid  of  tliat,  too," 
ivtortcil  ('liirsty. 

"  As  siii<^  as  dcatli,"  said  'I'aininas,  ''  il'  ye 
diiiiia  clear  lliis  u[)  1  gaii;^'  to  J»aliil)l)ie  lor 
liclit;  oii't/' 

"She  looked  me  in  ilu^  face  at  that,"  Taiii- 
inas  used  to  say  as  Ik^  told  tin;  story,  "  ami 
when  sh(!  saw  thi;  ndchty  determination  in  it 
sh(!  I)e<>iin  to  sinLi:  small.  I  pointed  to  the 
place  whaur  I  wanted  her  to  stand,  and  1  says, 
'  Now,  then,  I'm  waitin*;.'  " 

"  1  neyer  j)retended  to  ye,"  said  Chirsty, 
"hut  what  it  was  touch  and  go  my  no  marry- 
in<r  Jeames  Pithladdo." 

Tanimas  nodded. 

"  The  leddies  at  Balrihhie  thoeht  it  was  him 
I  was  to  marry." 

"  T  daursay." 

"They  dinna  ken  ahout  you  at  that  time." 

"  They  dinna  seem  to  ken  ahout  me  yet." 

"Jeames  used  to    come    ahout    Balrihhie   a 
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heap,  and  they  saw  he  was  after  me,  and  Miss 
Maiy  often  said  to  nie  was  1  f„nd  of  liini  ? 
Ay,  and  I  said  he  was  daft  ahout  me.  Tlien 
lie  spiered  me,  and  after  that  thev  had  liim  ui) 
to  tlie  lionse."  ' 

"  So,  so,  and  tliat  was  the  time  he  oot  the 
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"  It  Avas  so,  and  then  I  o-ave  nj)  my  plaee, 
them  })ron-.ising  to  come  and  visit  me  when  I 
was  settled." 

'•  Ay,  hut  Jeames  creepit  off  after  all." 
"Weel  ye  ken  it  was   his  sui)erstitiousness 
made  him  give  me  the  oo-])v." 

"  I've  heard  versions  of  the  story  f rae  folk 
in  the  toon,  but  I  didna  credit  them.  Ye  took 
gnid  care  never  to  tell  me  ahout  it  yoursel'. 
Ye  said  to  me  it  was  you  that  would'na  kive 
him,  no  that  he  wouldna  take  you." 

"He  wanted  me,  hut  he  was  always  a  super- 
stitious man,  Jeames  Pithladdo.  He*  was  never 
fonder  of  me  than  Avhen  we  parted." 

"All  I  ken,"  said  Tammas,  "is  that  he 
wouldna  buy  the  ring  to  ye,  and  that  must 
either  have  been  because  he  didna  want  ye 
when  it  came  to  the  i)oint,  or  because  he  was 
a  michty  greedy  crittur." 
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"  He's  no  greedy ;  and  as  for  no  caring  for 
me,  it  near  l)r()ke  lils  lieart  to  f»ive  me  u{>. 
There  Avas  tears  <»ii   liis  face  wlien  we  parted." 

'•  Havers  !  uhat  was  tliere  to  kee[)  liini  frae 
l)uvin<'-  the  riiio-  if  lu»  wanted  it  ?  " 

'•  His  superstitiousness." 

"  What  is  there  su})erstitious  about  arin«»-  ?  " 

"  It  Avasna  the  ring ;  it  was  tlie  hiecup  did 
it. 

"  Ay,  I  heard  there  was  a  hieeu})  in  tlie  story, 
but  I  di(hia  fash  about  it," 

"  .Tear.ies  did  thougli,  and  it  was  a  veiy 
queery  thing,  I  ean  tell  ye,  thougli  I  didna  put 
the  weeht  on  it  that  he  did.  As  many  a  one 
kens  forby  me,  he  walked  straight  to  Peter 
Lambie's  shop  to  buy  the  ring,  and  just  as  he 
had  his  hand  on  the  door  he  took  the  hiecup. 
Ye  ken  what  a  superstitious  man  Jeames  is." 

"  U  I  wanted  a  wife  it's  no  hiccup  Avould 
stand  in  the  road." 

"  Because  you're  ower  ignorant  to  ])e  super- 
stitious. And  Jeames  didna  give  in  at  the  first 
try.  He  Avas  back  at  the  shop  the  next  nieht, 
and  ihere  he  took  the  hiccup  again.  Then  he 
came  to  me  and  said  in  terrible  disappointment 
as  it  Avould  be  wicked  to  marry  in   the  face  of 
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Providence.     I  never  saw  a  man   so  crushed 
like." 

"  Ay,  I'm  no  sayiii<,^  l)ut  wliat  tliis  may  he 
true,  hut  it  doesna  explain  yoiiv  reason  for 
t*allin«»-  me  Jeames." 

'*  I  call  ye  Tammas  as  a  rule,  when  it's  neces- 
sary to  mention  your  name.  Ye  canna  deny 
that." 

"  Tell  me  how  I'm  Jeames  to  the  "fentrv." 

"  I  Avasna  to  dis^rraee  mysel'  tcthem,  was  I  ?" 

"  Whaur's  the  disgrace  in  Taukmas  ?" 

"  Ye  maun  see,  Tamm  is  Haov-art,  dull  as  ye 

are,  that  it  was  a  tryino-  position  for  me  to  he 

in.     When  I  left  Balrihhie  the  leddies  thocht 

I  was  to  many  Jeames   Pithladdo  ;  did  they 

I  daursav." 

"  And  I  had  told  them  Jeames  was  complete 
daft  about  me  ;  and  so  he  was,  for  he  called 
his  very  porridire  spoon  after  me,  a  thuig  you 
never  did." 

"  Did  I  ever  pretend  to  you  I  had  these 
poetical  ways  ?  " 

"  I  wouldna  have  believed  it,  thouoh  you 
did.  But  was  ever  mortal  woman  left  in  sicli 
a    predicament    because    of    a    superstition? 
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Nat'rallv,  when  I  married  voii,  I  didna'  let  on 
to  the  IJahihlne  family  as  ye  wasna'  .Teames 
Plthladdo,  and  Jeames  Piti>ladd<>  tluy  think 
ye  tc  this  day.  What  harm  does  it  do 
ye  > 

"Harm!  It  leaves  me  complete  mixed  np 
ahout  mysel'.  (Jhirsty  Todd,  ye  have  disj^raeed 
me  this  nieht." 

Here  Chirsty  turned  on  him. 

"I've  disiii-aeed  ve,  have  I  ?  And  wha  has 
shamed  me  everv  nieht  for  vears,  if  no'  versel', 
Tammas  Hag«;art  ?  " 

"  In  what  way  have  I  shamed  ye  ?  " 

"  In  many  a  way,  and  parti«*ularly  with  what 
ye  say  at  family  worship.  Take  your  feet  off 
that  fender." 

"  I  keep  mv  feet  on  the  fender  till  T  hoar 
what  new  blether  this  is  ;  ay,  and  longer  if  I 
like." 

"  The  thintrs  ve  say  in  tiie  praver  is  an  in- 

suit." 

"  Canny,  Chirsty  Todd.  That  prayer,  as 
weel  ye  ken,  was  learned  out  of  a  book,  the 
which  was  lended  to  me  for  the  purpose  by  a 
Hying  stationer." 

Ye're  a  puir  crittur  if  ye  canna'  make  up 
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what  to  Kiiv  versor.      Do  voii  tliink  vou'll  ever 
1)0  an  i'liU'i'?     Not  vou." 

"  \s\\a  wants  to  1k'  an  cldor  ?  " 

'•  None   of  your  l>las|iliL'niy,    Tanunas    IIa<j^ 

"  What's  wran»^  with  tin*  prayer?" 

"  Ganjif  throuii'h  it  in  yonr  head,  and  you'll 
soon  see  that." 

Tanunas  repeated  the  prayer  aloud  J)ut  with- 
out enli«»hteinnent;  Avhereupon  Chirsty  nearly 
went  the  lenjith  of  shakiniif  him. 

'•  Did  ye  iH)t  [nny  this  minute,"  she  said, 
"  '  for  the  heads  of  this  house,  and  also  th'j 
children  thereof? 

"I  did  so." 

"  And  have  ye  no'  re|)eate(l  these  words 
every  nicht  for  near  three  years?" 

"  And  what  ahout  that  ?" 

"  Tannuas  IIa«»<;'art,  have  we  any  bairns  ?  Is 
there  '  children  thereof  ?  '  " 

Tammas  used  to  say  that  at  thlts  point  ho 
took  his  feet  off  the  fonder.  When  ho  spoko 
it  was  thus — 

"  As  sure  as  death,  Chirsty,  I  never  thocht 
of  that.'' 

His  intention  was  to  soothe  the  woman,  but 
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tlie  utt<Muiir(';is<ni;il)lt'ih's<  of  t\w  sex,  k  he  lias 
l)<)iiitv<l  »mt,  was  liiicly  illiistr.itotl  hy  tliu  way 
Cliirsty  took  iiis  cxplaiiatioii. 

"  Y«'  never  thoclit  of  it  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  Taininas,  V'u'ie  a  most  aoy^ravatino-  man." 

In  his  humorons  period,  JIa«>irart  eonld  have 
stood  eveti  tliis,  hnt  that  ni^rjjt  it  was  heyond 
bearin*;-.  Jle  jumped  to  his  feet  and  stinnbled 
to  the  (h)or. 

"  Cliirsty  Todd,"  ]w  turned  to  say,  slowly 
and  emphatically,  "you're  a  vain  tid.  But 
beware,  woman,  there's  others  Hian  deames 
Pitbladdo  as  can  take  the  hiccup." 

Chir.sty  had  strange  cause  to  remember  this 
prophecy,  but  at  the  moment  it  onlv  sent  her 
runninjr  to  the  door.  Tammas  was  half-way 
down  Tillyloss  already,  but  she  caught  him 
in  the  back  with  this  slone : 

*'  Guid-nicht,  Jeamos!" 

With  these  words  the  Thrums  Odvsseybcn-an 
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CHAPTER  111. 

SHOWS  HOW  HAGOART  SAT  OX    A  DYKK  LOOKING 
AT  HIS  OWN  FUNERAL. 

Haggart  luust  have  left  Tillyloss  with 
Chirstv  heavy  on  his  mind,  for  an  honr  after- 
wards  he  Avas  surprised  to  find  himself  out  of 
Thrums.  He  was  wandering-  heneath  trees 
alono-side  the  Wliunny  drain,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  chiseled  from  the  rocks  when  men's 
wao"es  were  fourpence  a  day.  Here  he  sat 
down,  preparatory  to  turning  hack.  It  was 
now  past  his  usual  bedtime,  and  he  had  been 
twelve  hours  at  work  that  day. 

"  I  canna  say  whether  I  sat  lang  thinking 
about  Chirsty,"  he  afterwards  admitted  ;  "  but 
I  mind  watching  a  Avater-rat  running  out  and 
in  among  some  nettles  till  it  got  mixed  in  my 
mind  with  the  shuttle  of  my  loom,  and  by  that 
time  I  was  likely  sleeping." 

The  probability  is  that  Tammas,  who  met  no 
one,  walked  west  from  Tillylo  3s  to  Susie  Linn';. 
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pumi),  where  he  took  tlie  hack  avvikI  aiid  made 
for  the  drain  edj^e  l>y  tlie  west  town  end.      Tliis 
is  the  route  we  have  usuallv  jiiven  hinj — thou<>lv 
Lookaboutyou  sends   him  round  hy  tlie  (U'U — 
and  I  have  walked  it  often  with  Tannnas  when 
we  were  drawino-  up  a  sort  of  map  of  his  wander- 
in«r  •        ri;.-  last  time  I  did  this  was  in  the  com- 
paii-   of    Will'   ,u    Byars,    who    came   hack  to 
ThiiU!i<  rcf'iMif  V  after   nearly  thirty  years'    ab- 
sence, and  spoke  of  Jlaooart  the  nunnent  his 
eyes  lighted   a;»ain   on   Tillyloss.       Those  that 
saw  him  say  that  William   Avas  overcome  with 
emotion  when  he  j>azed  at  the  memorable  out- 
side stair,  and  at  last   walked  away  softlv  say- 
ino-,  ''  ll(0(.-art   was  a  man."     Wliat  I  can  say 
of  my  own  knowledge  is  that  William  met  me 
one   day  as  I   was   comin<;-   int(>  Thrums    frcmi 
my  school-lumse  and  asked  iiie  as  a  favor  to   i>-o 
round  the  ''  Jlao-gart  pktccs  "  with  him.      This 
I  mention  as  showino- what  ahold  the   aifair  we 
are  now  trackinj^  took  upon  the  jxtpular  mind. 
I  i)ointed    out  to  William  the    very  spot   on 
which  Tamuuis  fell    asleej).      The  drain   edi^c 
path  crossed  the  burn  at  that  time  by  a  foot- 
l)rido-e  of  stone,  aiul  clindx'd  a  paliui-'  into  the 
Lon;;-  Parks  of  Auchtersuudlic.      A    hoardin"- 
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h;is  l)(HMi  orcctcil  on  this  ln-id^c  to  make  travel- 
ers Gfo  another  wa.v.  hut  it  is  also  as  f»-oo(l  as  a 
Ki"'n-i)ost,  for  ten  vards  due  south  from  it  stands 
the  short  thi.'k  heech  ao'ainst  whieli  Tamnuis 
IIa_t;i>-art  un(h)uhtelly  slept  for  nearly  seven 
Ijours  on  that  (jueer  niglit.  Even  Lookahout- 
you  admits  this. 

To  make  the  scene  as  vivid  as  possihle,  Wil- 
liam, at  my  su<«-<restion,  sat  down  hiMieath  the 
tree  like  one  sleepinj;-.  1  tlien  went  a  little 
way  into  the  Lonj>-  Parks  and  eame  hack 
hurriedly,  makino-  pretense  tliat  it  was  a  dark 
iiioht.  I  elind)ed  the  i)al:n<j^,  crossed  the 
brido-e — there  hein<»-  two  loose  siiars  in  the 
hoardino- — and  was  i)assini>-  on  when  suddenly 
I  saw  a  man  sleeping-  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
When  re<;-ardinL>'  1dm  I  shivered,  as  if  it  was 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  then  noted  that  he 
had  ou  a  thick  top-coat.  After  a  little  liesita- 
tion,  I  raised  hun  cautiously  and  <>'ot  the  coat  oif 
without  wakenino-him.  1  was  rush  in <;•  olf  witli 
it  when  I  renuMuhered  that  the  nioht  was  cold 
for  him  as  well  as  for  nu',  and  tluno-  my  oil 
coat  down  beside  him.  Then  1  hurried  olf,  bat 
of  course  come  back  directly,  the  make-believo 
bein^'  o',  cr. 
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Somotlihv^-  \L'Y\  li!a'  tliis  luippciicd  while 
IIag'<j;'ail  was  aslccj),  lliough  no  liumaii  v\q  wit- 
nessed the  scene.  All  we  are  sure  of  is  that 
the  thief  was  di-essed  in  cord nroys  like  Tannnas's, 
and  that  the  coat  he  left  hehind  him  was  a  thin 
linen  one,  coarse,  stained — thoni;h  n(>t  torn — 
and  ap})arently  worthless.  There  were  twelve 
huttons  on  it — an  unusual  nuniher,  hut  not,  as 
Taninias  discovered,  too  manv.  It  is  a  matter 
for  re;^'ret  that  this  coat  was  not  preserved. 

No  douht  Tamnias  was  shiverinu'  when  he 
woke  up,  but  all  his  minor  troubles  were  swal- 
lowed in  the  loss  of  his  top-coat,  which  was  not 
only  a  line  one,  but  contained  every  i)enny  he 
had  in  the  world,  namelv,  seven  shillinu's  and 
sixpence  in  a  linen  bag-.  He  climbed  into  the 
Lono-  Parks  lookino-  for  the  thief  ;  he  ran  alon<r 
the  drain  ed^e  lookin<>-  for  him,  and  finallv  he 
sat  down  in  dull  despair.  It  was  a  cruel  loss, 
?'  ^  now  not  his  indignation  with  Chirstv,  but 
(         ■   's  case  aii'ainst  him,  shook  his  frame. 

•  The  first  use  I  ever  made  of  the  linen  coat," 
he  alloAved,  "  was  to  wipe  the  water  off  my  een 
wi  t. 

Only  fear  of  Chirsty  can  explain  Ilaggart's 
next  step,  which  was,  after  putting-  on  the  linen 
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coat,  to  wander  oil'  by  tlio  Lon<»"  Parks,  instead 
of  at  once  returninn-  to  TIllvloss. 

I  (11(1  not  take  William  over  the  ground  cov- 
ered  by  Ilai»<;art  dnrini>'  the  .ext  three  days; 
indeed,  the  oreat  ])art  of  it  is  oidy  known 
to  nieby  valine  report.  Tamnuis  doubtless  had 
no  n(,ti()n  when  he  ran  away,  as  one  nii<»ht  call 
ii,  from  Chirsty,  that  he  would  sleej)  next  night 
thirty  miles  from  Thrums  At  the  back  of  the 
hous(  of  Auchtersmellie,  however,  he  fell  in 
with  a  wandering- tailor,  bound  for  a  glen  farm, 
where  six  weeks'  work  awaited  him.  He  vas 
not  a  man  of  these  parts,  but  Tanmias  offered 
to  walk  a  few  miles  with  him,  and  ended  1  y 
going  the  whole  way.  Of  Haggart's  experi- 
ences at  this  tinu»  I  know  much,  but  none  of 
them  is  visible  beside  the  surprising  event  that 
sent  him  homewards  striding. 

It  takes  one  aback  to  think  that  Ilaggart 
misfht  never  have  been  a  humorist  had  not  one 
of  the  buttons  fallen  olf  his  coat.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  this  was  dramatic  rather  than 
humorous.  The  tailor  picked  up  the  button  to 
sew  it  on  to  the  coat  agahi,  but  surprised  by  its 
weight  had  the  curiosity  to  tear  its  linen  eover- 
inir  with  his  scissors.     Then    he  drew  in  his 
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breath,  extending'  his  eyes  and  looking  so  like 
a  man  who  would  presently  whistle  with  sur- 
prise that  ILigg'art  stooped  forward  to  regard 
the  hutton  closely.  Next  moment  he  had 
sr.atched  up  the  hutton  with  one  hand  and  the 
coat  with  another,  and  was  oil'  like  a  racer  to 
the  tinkle  of  the  starter's  bell. 

When  beyond  pursuit,  Haggart  sat  down  to 
make  certain  that  he  was  really  a  rich  man. 
The  button  that  had  fallen  olf  was  a  guinea — 
gold  guineas  we  said  in  Thrums,  out  of  respect 
for  them — covered  with  cloth,  and  a  brief  ex- 
amination showed  that  the  eleven  other  buttons 
were  of  the  same  costly  kind.  One  popular 
explanation  of  this  mysterious  affair  is  that  the 
tramp  who  left  this  coat  to  Tammas  had  stolen 
it  from  some  person  unknown.  Avithout  realiz- 
inir  its  value.  W  ho  the  owner  was  has  never 
been  discovered,  but  he  Avas  doubtless  a  miser, 
who  liked  to  carry  his  hoard  about  with  him 
unostentatiously.  I  have  known  of  larger  sums 
hidden  by  farmers  in  as  unlikely  places. 

Before  resuming  his  triumphal  march  home, 
Tammas  pricked  a  hole  in  each  of  the  buttons, 
to  make  sure  of  his  fortune,  and  wasted  some 
time  in  decidins;  that  it  would  be  safer  to  carr^ 
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the  guineas  as  they  were  than   stowed  away  in 
his  boots. 

"  Sometimes  on  the  road  homr,"  he  used  to 
say,  "  I  ran  my  head  on  a  tree  or  sphished  into 
a  bog,  for  it's  sair  work  to  keep  your  ecu  on 
twelve  buttons  when  they're  all  in  dill'erent 
places.  Lads,  I  watched  them  as  if  they  were 
living  thinirs." 

William  and  I  crossed  from  the  drain  edge 
to  the  hill,  where  the  next  scene  in  the  drama 
was  played.  The  hill  is  public  ground  to  tlie 
north  of  Thrums,  separated  from  it  by  the 
cemetery  and  a  few  fields.  So  steep  is  the 
descent  that  a  heavy  stone  puslied  from  the 
south  side  of  the  hill-dyke  might  crash  two 
minutes  afterwards  against  the  back  walls  of 
Tillyloss.  The  view  from  the  hill  is  amon<»- 
the  most  extensive  in  Scotland,  and  it  also 
exposes  some  dilapidated  courts  in  Thrums 
that  are  difficult  to  find  when  vou  are  within 
a  few  feet  of  them.  Fifty  years  ago  the  hill 
was  nearly  covered  with  whins,  and  it  is  half 
hidden  in  them  still,  despite  the  life-work  of 
D.  Fittis. 

For  some  reason  that  I  probably  never  knew, 
we  always  called  him  D.  Fittis,  but  tradition 
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romembers  him  as  tlu'  Wliliislayc  r.  At  a  time 
when  neither  William  nor  I  was  of  an  a'^e  to 
play  smuoo-le,  D.  Fittis's  wife  lay  dyi  jo  fir  np 
Glen  Qnharity.  Her  head  was  on  D.  Fittis's 
breast,  and  the  tears  on  her  eheeks  eame  from 
hv3  eyes.  There  were  no  hnman  beings  within 
an  hour's  trudge  of  them,  and  what  made  U. 
Fittis  gulp  was  that  he  nuist  leave  Betsy  alone 
while  he  ran  through  the  long  night  for  the 
Thrums  doetor,  or  sit  with  her  till  she 
died. 

"  Ye'll  no  leave  me,  Davie,"  she  said. 
"  Oh,  Betsy  ;  if  I  had  the   doctor,   ve  mieht 
ive. 

Betsy  did  not  thhdc  she  coidd  live,  but  she 
knew  her  man  Avrithed  in  his  helplessness,  and 
she  told  him  to  tio. 

"  Put  on  your  cravat,  Davie,"  she  said,  "and 
mind  and  button  up  your  coat." 

''  Oh,  but  Fm  loth  to  gang  frae  ye,"  he  said 
when  his  cravat  was  round  his  neck  and  he 
stood  holding  Betsy's  hand. 

''God's  with  me,  Davie,  and  with  you," 
Betsy  said,  but  she  could  not  help  clinging  to 
him,  and  then  D.  Fittis  crie<l,  '^  Oh,  blessed  God, 
Thou    who  didst  in   Thy  great  wisdom  make 
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poor  folk  like  luo,  in  Thy  hands  I  leave  this 
woman,  and  oh,  ye  niicht  spare  her  to  me." 

"  Ay,  bnt  God's  will  be  done,"  said  Betsy. 
"  He  kens  best." 

It  was  not  God's  will  that  these  two  should 
meet  again  on  this  earth.  At  the  school-house, 
which  was  to  become  my  lunne,  D.  P'ittis  found 
friends  who  hastened  to  l\is  wife's  side,  and 
Craigiebuckle  lent  him  a  horse  on  which  he 
galloped  off  to  Thrums.  But  among  the  whins 
of  the  hill  the  horse  fluni»:  him  and  broke  his 
le<i'.  D.  Fittis  tried  to  crawl  the  rest  of  the 
way,  but  he  was  found  next  morning  in  a  wild 
state  among  the  whins,  and  he  was  never  a 
sane  man  auain.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  had  but  one  passion — to  cut  down  the 
wluns,  and  many  a  time,  at  early  morn,  at 
noon,  and  when  gloaming  Avas  coming  on,  I 
have  seen  him  busy  among  them  with  his 
scythe.  They  grew  as  fast  as  he  could  cut, 
but  he  had  loving  relatives  to  tend  him,  and 
was  still  a  kindly  harmless  man,  though  his 
laugh  was  empty. 

William  and  I  waded  tlirouQ-h  the  whins  to 
a  hollow  in  the  hill,  known  as  the  toad's  hole. 
It  was  here  that  Haggart,  leturning  boldly  to 
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ThruDis  four  ilavs  after   Chirstv  Iwid  the  last 
Avonl,  fell  in  with  D.  Fittis. 

"  He  was  cuttinj''  awav  at  the  whins,"  Tani- 
mas  remembered,  "  and  1  dinna  think  that  the 
^vhole  time  me  and  him  spoke  he  ever  raised 
his  head;  he  was  a  terrilde  busy  man,  D. 
Fittis." 

HajTiT'irt,  Injr  with  his  buttons,  had,  doubt- 
less,  as  he  ap})roaclied  the  whinslayer,  the  bosom 
of  a  victorious  soldier  marehin«;-  home  to  music. 
Nevertheless  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  wai- 
rior,  who  thrives  on  battles,  may,  even  in  the 
hour  of  his  greatest  glory,  be  forever  laid  prone 
by  a  chimney  can.  For  Tammas  Ilaggart, 
confident  that  a  few  minutes  would  see  him  in 
Tillyloss,  was  preparing  a  surprise  that  rooted 
him  to  the  toad's-hole  like  a  whin.  I  have  a 
poor  memory  if  I  cannot  remend^er  llaggart's 
own  words  on  this  matter. 

"I  stood  h)oking  at  D.  Fittis  for  awhile,"  he 
told  me,  "  but  I  said  nothing  loud  out,  though 
the  chances  are  I  was  pitying  the  stocky  in  my 
mind.  Then  I  savs  to  him  in  an  ordinary  voice, 
not  expecting  a  dumfounding  answer,  I  says, 
'  Ay,  D.  Fittis,  and  is  there  onything  fresh  in 
Thrums  ? ' 
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"  llo  liafks  ;nvay  at  tlic  whins,  hut  says  lie, 
*  The  buiars  this  (iay.' 

" '  Man,'  I  says,  '  so  there's  u  funeral ! 
Wha's  (lead  ?  ' 

"  '  Ye  ken  fine/  says  he,  iuiplyinjj;'  as  the 
tliiniT  ^vas  notorious. 

**' '  Na,'  I  says,  •  I  dinna  ken.  Wha  is  it?' 
*"  Weel,'  says  lie,  'it's  Tainmas  IIa«»u^art.'  " 
Taiiiiuas  always  warned  us  here  against 
attern})tin<>'  to  realize  his  feeliii'^s  at  these  mon- 
strous words.  '•  I  dinna  say  1  can  picture  my 
position  now  mysel',"  he  said,  ''  hut  one  tiling" 
sure  is  ^hat  for  the  moment  these  hiittons 
sli})})ed  e  <  !  .1  out  of  my  head.  It  w;«s  an  eer^^- 
like  thiiiii"  to  see  D.  Fittis  cuttinii"  away  at  the 
whins  after  makinii"  such  an  announceiiient.     A 

common    death     couldiui     haye     ati'ected    him 

1       " 
less. 

"'Say  wlia's  dead  a<;ain,  D.  Fittis,'  I  cries, 
mhidinii:  that  the  body  »yas  daft. 

"  '  Taniiuas  Hagg-art,'  says  he,  with  the  ut- 
most c  nfi(l"iiee. 

"  '  Man,  D.  Fittis,'  I  says,  with  uncontrolled 
indiunation,  '  ve're  a  big;  liar.' 

"  '  Whaeyer  ye  are,'  says  he,  'I  Ayould  lick 
ve  for  saying  that  if  I  couhl  s])are  the  time.' 
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«  '■  Wlit'ovcr  I  am  ! '  1  ('ri«'s      '  V«'rv   xvctjl   ye 
ken  Tin  T;nn:nas  Ilai><;art.' 

"  '  Wlia's  tlio  liar  now?'  says  lir. 
"  I  was  a  sort  of  sta<;<;('r«'(l  at  this,  and  I  says 
sljari)-lik(', '  What(li»lTannnaslia-s;art  «lu'  of  ?  ' 
-  1  thoclit  that  ^vonhl  puzzh'  liim,  if  it  was 
just  liis  daftness  that  made  liini  say  I  was  o-one, 
but  he  had  his  eause  of  «U'ath  ready.  *  lie  fell 
down  the  (piarry,'  says  he. 

"Weel,  lads,  his  eonliih'nce  ahout  the  thin«»- 
sieken«'<l  me,  and  T  says,  '  T.eave  thee  whins 
ahnie,  D.  Fittis,  and  tell  me  all  ahont  it.' 

"  '  I  eanna  stoj)  my  work,'  he  says,  '  hut  Tain- 
mas  Ilafi-art  fell  down  the  (|uairy  fonr  niehts 
siia-e.  On,  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  nieht, 
and  all  Thrums  were  sleeping-  when  it  was 
wakened  hv  one  awful  scream.  It  wakened  the 
whole  town.  Ay,  a  heap  of  folk  s(>t  np  sn.  -vn 
in  their  heds.' 

"  '  And  was  that  Taunnas  Ha---art  falhn-j 
down  the  quarry?'  I  says,  earnest-like,  for  1 
was  a  kind  of  awestruck. 

'"It  was  so/  says  he,  tearing-  uway   In  the 

>vliius. 

"  '  They  didna  find  the  hody,thouoh,'  1  says, 
lookmcr  down  on  mysd'  with  satisfaction. 
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"'Ay,'  says  lie,  mIu'  masons  foiiM(I  it  tlio 
next  nioiniu^r,  aiul  tluMc  was  a  liclit  rush  of 
folk  to  see  it.' 

"  '  Vc  had  ln't'M  tiit'ic?'  I  says. 
"'I  was,'  Hays  \u\  'and  s«)  was  the  wifie  as 
livps  heneath  mo.  Sho  took  her  hairn  too,  for 
slio  said,  "  It'll  JH.  somcthinj,^  for  the  littk'  ane 
to  hoast  al)out  haviny;-  seen  when  lie  "rows 
hi«»<-er."  Ay,  man,  it  iiad  been  a  miciity  fall, 
and  the  face  wasna  re(*o<rnizal»Ie.' 

"'flow  di,l   they   ken,  then,'  says  I,  'that  it 
was  Tain'nas  Ila^iiait  ?  ' 

••  'On,'  says  lie  at  onee,  '  they   kent  him  hy 
his  to|)-eoa<^.' 

*' Lads,  of  eonise  I  saw  in  a  klink  that  the 
man  as  stole  my  toj>-eoat  had  fallen  down  the 
(inairy  and  heen  mista'en  for  me,  Woel,  I 
iiil»l)ed  mysel'  at  that.  It's  an  nneo  ihino-  to 
say.  hilt  I  admit  I  was  olad  to  have  this  proof, 
as  ye  may  call  it,  that  it  was  really  me  as  wus 
standini;-  in  the  toad's  hole. 

'• '  When  did  ye  say  the  bural  was  ?  '  1  asked 
liim. 

"•It's  at  half  three  this  day,'  he  says,  •  and 
I'll  warrant  it's  half  three  Jiow,  so  if  ye  want 
to  he  sure  ye're  no  Tamiv.  is  lla^jrart  ye  can 
see  him  hiuicd.' 
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*•  r  took  u  loijo-  look  ;it  I).  Kittis.  .md  it's 
gosju'l  [  t«'ll  yr  wIh'Ii  I  say  I  iu'vt'r  likcii  hini 
from  tliat  iniiiiitc.  TIumi  I  liuiricd  up  'li<>  liill 
to  till'  <*('iJH't('iv  dyke,  and  sat  down  «;ii  it. 
Lads,  I  sat  tlieiv,  just  at  tin*  vj'iy  corner,  wliaur 
they've  siiu-e  put  a  cross  to  mark  the  spot,  and 
1  wat('lie(l  my  aiii  hural.  Yes,  tliere  1  wit  for 
near  an  hour,  me,  Tammas  IIa<»<»art.  an  ordi- 
nary  man  at  that  time,  <;ett!ni;-  sich  an  e\[)eri- 
cnee  as  lias  l)eeii  denied  to  the  most  hii^hlv  edi- 
cated  in  the  lan<l.  I'm  iu»  hoastinu',  hut  facts 
is  facts. 

'"  I'm  no  savins'"  it  wasna  a  fearsome  si«»lit, 
for  I  liad  a  terril»le  sinkini;-  at  the  he:irt.  and  a 
mortal  terror  took  <>ii[)  of  me.  so  that  1  conldna 
have  «i^ot  oif  that  dyke  except  hy  fallini;'.  A  v. 
and  when  the  «;rave  was  fUled  up  and  the 
mourners  had  drihhled  away,  1  sat  on  with  some 
iiiH-ommon  tlioidits  in  my  mind.  It  would  he 
weariiii;-  on  t<»  four  o'clock  wlu'ii  I  ^ot  up 
Khivcrino-,  an. I  walked  hack  to  whaiir  I).  Fittis 
was  working;'.  There  was  a  tpiestion  I  wanted 
to  put  to  him. 

"  '  D.  Fittis,'  I  says,  'was  there  ony  of  t!ie 
Balrihhie  folk  as  visited  Tammas  Ilajru'art's 
wife  in  her  attiiction  .^  ' 
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" '  Av.'  says  the  crittur,  tiving:  to  break  a 
supple  wliiii  with  his  foot,  '  the  wifie  as  lives 
beneath  me  was  in  the  house  at  Tillyloss  when 
in  Avalks  a  ffrand  lecUly.' 

"  '  So,  so,'  I  says,  '  and  Avas  Chirsty  ta'en  up 
like  about  lier  man  being  dead  ? ' 

"  '  Ay,'  says  D.  Fittis,  '  sJie  was  greeting,  but 
as  soon  as  the  grand  woman  comes  in,  Chirsty 
takes  the  wifie  as  lives  beneath  me  into  a  coi- 
ner and  whispers  to  her.' 

" '  D.  Fittis,'  1  says,  sternly,  '  tell  me  what 
Chirsty  Todd  whispered,  for  muckle  depends 
on  it. 

"  Weel,'  he  says,  '  she  whispered,  "  If  the 
leddy  c:dls  the  corpse  '  Jeanies '  dinna  contei- 
dict  her."  ' 

"  I  denounced  Chirsty  in  my  heart  at  that, 
not  being  sufficient  of  a  humorist  to  make 
allowance  for  women,  and  I  says,  just  to  see  if 
the  thing  was  commonly  kent,  I  says, 

"  '  And  wha  would  Jeames  be  ?  ' 

"'I  dinna  ken,'  says  D.  Fittis,  'but  maybe 
you're  Jeames  yersel',  when  ye  canna  be 
Tammas  Haggart.' 

"  Lads,  ye  see  now  that  it  was  D.  Fittis  as 
put  it  into  my  head  to  do  what  1  subsequently 
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did.  '  Jeames,'  I  said,  '  I'll  be  f rae  this  hour.' 
and  without  another  word  I  walked  off  in  the 
opposite  direction  frao  Thrums. 

"  I  dinna  pretend  as  it  was  Chirsty's  l)ehav- 
ior  alone  that  sent  nie  wanderinir  throuoli  the 
land.  I  had  a  dread  of  that  funeral  for  one 
thing,  a.'id  for  another  I  had  twelve  gold 
guineas  about  me.  Moreover,  the  ambition  to 
travel  took  hold  of  me,  and  I  tlioeht  Chirsty's 
worst  trials  was  over  at  ony  rate,  and  that  she 
was  used  to  mv  beinj»-  dead  now." 

"But  the  well-wisher,  Tammas?"  Ave  would 
say  at  this  stage. 

"Ay, I'm  coming  to  that.  I  walked  at  a 
michty  stride  alang  the  hill  and  round  by  the 
road  at  the  back  of  the  three-eornered  Avood  to 
near  as  far  as  the  farm  of  Glassal,  and  there  I  sat 
down  at  the  roadside.  I  Avas  be<rinnintr  to  be 
mair  anxious  about  Chirsty  uoav,  and  to  tlii.^k 
I  AA'as  fell  fond  of  her  for  all  her  exas})erating 
AA-ays.  I  Avas  torn  with  conflicting  emotions,  of 
Avhich  the  one  said,  '  Back  ye  go  to  Tillyloss,' 
but  the  other  says,  '  Ye'll  never  have  a  chance 
like  this  again.'  Weel,  I  could  not  persuade 
mysel',  though  I  did  my  best,  to  gang  back  to 
my  loom  and  hand  OAver  the  siller  to  Chirstv, 
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and  so,  as  ye  all  ken,  I  compromised.     I  hur- 
ried buck  to  the  hill " 

"  But  ye've  forg-otten  the  cheese  ?  " 
"  Na,  listen  :  I  hurried  buck  to  the  hill, 
wondering  how  I  could  send  a  guinea  to 
Chirsty,  and  I  minded  that  I  had  about  half  a 
pound  of  cheese  in  my  pouch,  the  which  I  had 
got  at  a  farm  in  Glen  Quharity.  Weel,  I 
shoved  a  guinea  into  the  cheese,  and  back  I 
goes  to  th"  hill  to  D.  Fittis. 

"  '  D.  Fittis,'  I  says,  '  I  ken  you're  an  honest 
man,  and  I  want  ye  to  take  this  bit  of  cheese 
to  Chirsty  Todd.' 

"•'  Ay,'  he  says,  ^'11  take  it,  but  no  till  it's 
ower  dark  for  me  to  see  the  whins.' 

"  What  a  busy  crittur  D.  Fittis  was,  and  to 
no  end !  I  left  the  cheese  with  him,  and  was 
off  again,  when  he  cries  me  back. 

"  '  Wha  will  I  say  sent  the  cheese?'  he  asks. 
I  considered  a  minute,  and  then  I  says,  '  Tell 
her,'  I  says,  '  that  it  is  frae  a  well-wisher.' 

"  These  were  my  last  words  to  D.  Fittis,  for 

I  was  feared    other    folk    micht    see  me,  and 

away  I  ran.     Yes,  lads,  I  covered  twenty  miles 

that  day,  never  stopping  till  I  got  to  Dundee." 

It  was   Haggart's   way,  when   he   told   his 
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Story,  to  pause  now  and  again  for  comments, 
and  tins  was  a  point  where  we  all  wagged  our 
heads,  the  question  being  whether  his  assump- 
tion of  the   character  of  a  well-wisher  was  not 
a    clear   proof   of   humor.     "That  there   was 
humor  in  it,"  Ilaggart  would  sav,  when  sum- 
ming up,    -'  I  can  now  see,  but  compared  to 
what  was    to  follow,  it  was  neither    here  nor 
there.     xMj  humor  at  that  time  was  like  a  lad- 
die trying  to  open  a  stiff  gate,  and  even  when 
It  did  squeeze  past,  the  gate  closed  again  with 
a  snap.     Ay,  lads,  just  listen,  and  ye'll  hear 
how  it  came  about  as  the  gate  opened  wide, 
never  to  close  arain." 

"  Ye  had  the  stuff  in  ve,  though,"  Look- 
aboutyou  would  say,  "  and  therefore,  I'm  of 
opinion  that  ye've  been  a  humorist  frae  the 
cradle." 

"  Little  you  ken  about  it,"  Haggart  wouh' 
answer.  -No  doubt  I  had  the  material  of 
humor  in  me,  but  it  was  raw.  I'm  thinkin<r 
cold  water  and  kail  and  carrots  and  a  penny 
bone  are  the  materials  broth  is  made  of  ?  " 

"  They  are,  they  are." 

"Ay,  but  it's  no  broth  till  it  boils?" 

"  So  it's  no.     Ye're  riclit,  Tammas." 
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"  Weel,  thtn,  it's  the  same  with  humor. 
Considering  me  as  a  humorist,  ye  micht  say 
that  when  my  u^avels  began  I  had  put  mysel' 
on  the  fire  to  boil.'* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  WANDERINGS  OF  HAGGART. 


Not  having  a  Haggart  head  on  my  shoulders 
I  dare  not  attempt  to  follow  the  explorer  step 
by  step  during  his  wanderings  of  the  next  five 
months.  In  that  time  he  journeyed  through 
at  least  one  country,  unconsciously  absorbing 
everything  that  his  conjurer's  wand  could  turn 
to  humor  when  the  knack  came  to  him.  This 
admission  he  has  himself  signed  in  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  "  I  was  like  a  blind  beggar 
in  these  days,  and  the  dog  that  led  me  by  a 
string  was  my  impulses." 

Most  of  us  let  this  pass,  with  the  reflection 
that  Haggart  could  not  have  said  it  in  his  pre- 
humorous  days,  but  Snecky  Hobart  put  in  his 
word. 

"  Ye  were  hardly  like   the  blind   beggar," 
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he  said,  "  for  ye  didna  carry  a  tanker  for  folk 
to  put  bawbees  in." 

Snecky  exj)lained  afterwards  that  he  only 
spoke  to  gi\e  Ilaggart  an  opportunity.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  way  of  all  of  us,  when  we 
saw  an  opening,  to  coax  Tammas  into  it.  So 
sportsmen  of  another  kind  can  point  out  the 
hare  to  their  dogs,  and  confidently  await 
results. 

"  Ye're  wrang,  Snecky,"  replied  Haggart. 

As  ever,  before  shooting  his  bolt,  he  then 
paused.  His  mouth  was  open,  and  he  had 
the  appearance  of  a  man  hearkening  intensely 
for  some  communication  from  below.  There 
were  those  who  went  the  length  of  hinting 
that  on  these  occasions  something  inside 
jumped  to  his  mouth  and  told  him  what  to 
sav. 

"Yes,  Snecky,"  he  said  at  last,  "ye're 
wrang.  My  mouth  was  the  tanker,  and  the 
folk  I  met  had  all  to  pay  toll,  as  ye  may  say, 
for  they  dropped  things  into  my  mouth  that 
my  humor  turns  to  as  muckle  account  as 
though  they  were  bawbees.     I'm  no  sure " 

"  There's  no  many  things  ye're  no  sure  of, 
Tammas." 
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"  And  this  is  no  one  of  them.  It's  just  a 
form  of  expression,  and  if  ye  interrupt  me 
a^iiin,  Snecky  Holnirt,  I'll  say  a  sarcastic 
thin*;-  about  vou  that  instant.  What  I  was  to 
say  was  that  I'm  no  sure  hut  what  a  humorist 
swallows  everybody  whole  that  he  falls  in 
with." 

The  imi)ossibility  of  teUinn^  everythlnj^  that 
befell  Hajrgart  in  his  wanderings  is  best  proved 
in  his  own  words : 

"  My  adventures,"  he  said,  "  was  so  surpris- 
ing thick  that  when  I  cast  them  over  in  my 
mind  I'm  like  a  man  in  a  corn-field,  and  every 
stalk  of  corn  an  adventure.  Lads,  it's  useless 
to  expect  me  to  give  you  the  history  of  ilka 
stalk.  I  wrax  out  my  left  hand,  and  I  grip 
something,  namely,  an  adventure ;  or  I  wrax 
out  my  right  hand  and  grip  something,  namely, 
another  adventure.  Well,  by  keeping  straight 
on  in  ony  direction  we  wade  through  advent- 
ures till  we  get  out  of  the  field,  that  is  to  say, 
till  we  land  back  at  Thrums.  Ye  say  my  ad- 
ventures sounds  different  on  different  niclits. 
Precisely,  for  it  all  dejjcnds  on  which  direction 
I  splash  off  in." 

Without  going  the  length   of  saying  that 
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Hatrcrart  snlashed  more  tlian  was  nopossarv,  1 
may  perhaps  oxju-css  vo^rivt  tliat  lit?  never  saw 
liis  way  to  cloarinir  up  certain  disputed  pas- 
Hau'es  in  his  wanderings.  I  would,  I  know,  he 
ill-thouoht  of  anu)nt;-  tlu;  friends  who  survive 
him  if  1  stated  for  a  fact  that  he  never  reached 
London.  There  was  a  ireneral  wish  that  he 
shouKi  have  taken  London  in  his  travels,  and 
if  Ilagij^art  had  a  weakness  it  was  his  reluc- 
tance to  disappoint  an  audience.  I  must  own 
that  he  trod  down  his  corn-field  pretty  thor- 
oughly before  his  hand  touched  the  corn-stalk 
called  London,  and  that  his  London  reminis- 
cences never  seemed  to  me  to  have  (piite  the 
air  of  reality  that  iilled  liis  recollections  of 
Edinburgh.  Admitted  that  he  coniirmed  glibly 
as  an  eye-witness  the  rejjort  that  London 
houses  have  no  gardens  (excei)t  at  the  hack), 
it  remains  undoubted  that  Craigiebuckle  con- 
fused him  with  the  (piestion  : — 

"  What  do  they  charge  in  London  for  half- 
a-pound  of  boiling  beef  and  a  penny  bone  ?  " 

Haggart  answered,  but  after  a  pause,  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  the  price,  which  scarcely 
seems  natural.  However,  I  <h>  not  say  that 
he   was  never  in   Loudon,    and   certainly  his 
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curious  udvoiitures  in  it  aro  still  rotailcd, 
especially  oiw  with  an  ijrnorant  jxjlicenian  wh  > 
could  not  tell  him  which  was  tin;  road  to 
Thrums,  and  another  with  the  d<»orkec|>er  of 
the  House  of  Parliament,  who,  on  hein^-  asked 
^'J  J^U'^^'H't  "  ll<»w  much  was  to  pay  ?"  fool- 
ishly answered  "  What  you  please." 

]?ut  th()u«»h  I  heartily  ap[)rove  the  feelinjr 
in  Thrums  ai^ainst  those  carpinir  critics  who 
would  slice  hits  oft*  the  statue  which  we  may 
be  said  to  have  reared  to  Ilag-jrart's  memory, 
some  of  the  stories  now  fondly  cherished  are 
undoubtedly  mythical.  For  instance,  what- 
ever Lookahoutyou  may  say,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Haggart  once  flung  a  clod  of  earth  at 
the  Pope.  It  is  j)erfectly  true  that  some  such 
story  got  abroad,  but  if  countenanced  by  Hag- 
gart  it  was  only  bet-.,  i....  'Jhirsty  had  her  ow  i 
reasons  for  wanting  him  to  stand  well  with 
the  Auld  Licht  minis  er.  Often  Ilaffirart  was 
Siiid  in  his  own  presence  to  have  had  advent- 
ures in  such  places  as  were  suddenly  discovered 
by  us  in  the  newspapers,  i)laces  that  had  ac- 
quired a  public  interest,  say,  because  of  a  mur- 
der ;  and  then  he  neither  agreed  that  he  had 
been  there  nor  allowed  that  he  had  not.     Thus 
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it  is  roasonal»l<>  to  belii've  that  liis  loss  disorim- 
inatinjr  iuliuirers  spluslied  out  of  Jlaj^jrart's 
corn-field  into  some  other  hody's  without  uotlc- 
in«»-  that  they  had  crossed  the  dvke.  His  silence 
at  those  times  is  a  little  an-iiiavatinir  to  his 
chronicler  now,  hut  I  would  he  the  first  to 
defend  it  ai^ainst  detractors.  Unquestionahly 
the  len<rth  of  tiuu^  during  which  IIaui»art 
would  put  his  under  lip  over  the  upper  one, 
and  so  shut  the  door  on  words,  was  one  of  the 
grandest  proofs  of  his  humor.  However 
plentiful  the  water  in  the  dam  may  he,  there 
are  occasions  when  it  is  handy  to  let  down  the 
sluice. 

I  the  more  readily  grant  that  certain  of  the 
Haggart  ctories  may  have  bctn  jjlucked  from 
the  wrong  fields,  because  there  still  rei  in  a 
sufficient  numl)er  of  authenticated  ouf  cO  fill 
the  mind  with  rapture.  A  statisticia  .  could 
tell  how  far  they  wouhl  reach  round  the  world, 
sujjposing  they  were  represented  by  a  brick 
apiece,  or  how  long  they  would  take  to  pass 
through  a  doorwa}  on  each  other's  heels.  We 
never  attf^'npted  to  count  them.  Being  only 
average  men  we  could  not  conveniently  carry 
beyond  a  certain  number  of  the  stories  about 
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■with  us,  and  tlius  many  Mould  d<»ul)tless  now 
be  lost  Averc  it  not  that  sonic  of  us  loaded 
ourselves  with  one  lot  and  others  with  another. 
Eaeh  had  his  favorites,  and  llau««-art  sun- 
])lied  us  with  the  artiele  we  wanted,  just  as 
if  he  and  we  were  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
counter.  Thus  when  we  diseuss  him  now  we 
may  have  new  things  to  tell  of  him  ;  nay, 
even  the  deseenchuits  of  his  friends  are  worth 
hstening  to  on  IIa<jf«rart,  for  the  stories  have 
been  passed  on  from  father  to  son. 

Some  enjoyed  most  Ids  reminiscences  of  how 
he  felt  each  time  he  had  to  cut  off  another 
button. 

"Lads,"  he  said,  "I  wasna  unlike  a  doctor. 
Ye  mind  Doctor  Skene  saying  as  how  the 
youncr  uoctors  at  the  college  grew  faint  like  at 
first  when  they  saw  blood  jrnshing,  but  by 
and  by  they  became  so  miclity  hardy  that  they 
could  off  with  a  leg-  as  cool  as  though  they 
were  just  hacking  sticks  ?  " 

"  Ay,  he  said  that." 

"  Weel,  that  was  my  sensations.  When  I 
cut  off  the  first  button  it  was  like  sticking  the 
knife  into  mysel',  and  I  did  it  in  the  dark  be- 
cause I  hadna  the  heart  to  look  on.     Av,  the 
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next  buttoii  v  ,s  a  stiif  job  too,  hut  aftor  that 
I  grew  M'hat  >  may  call  hard-hearted,  and  it's 
scarce  gc.  -^  '- 'voiid  the  truth  to  say  that  a 
time  ca  «•;.  n  1  IkuI  a  positive  pleasure  in 
8endin<T  m  •!;  f  flyl„(r.  I  dinna  ken,  think- 
in«^  the  ti  'av^  <>.  cabdy  now,  l)ut  what  I  was 
like  a  wi'id  l"!ii,-,t    l^uj  '         li  hlood." 

"  Wli;i  ^  ts  ''If  fst  ye  ever  spent  in  a 
week?" 

"  I  cou^  tei)  vo  I, /it,  hut  I  would  rather  ye 
wanted  to  ken  what  vus  the  most  I  ever  spent 
in  a  nichl." 

"  How  lauckle  ? ' 

"Try  a  guess." 

"Twa  shillings? 

"  Twa  shillings ! "  cried  Haggart,  with  a 
contempt  that  would  have  been  severe  had  the 
coins  been  pennies;  "ay,  sax  shillings  is 
nearer  the  mark." 

"  In  one  nicht  ?  " 

"  Ay,  in  one  single  nicht." 

"  Ye  must  have  lost  some  of  it  ?  " 

"'  Not  a  bawbee.  Ah,  T'nowhead,  man,  ye 
little  ken  how  the  money  goes  in  grand  towns. 
Them  as  lives  like  lords  must  spend  like  lords." 

"  That's   reasonable  enough,   but   I   would 
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like  to  hear  tin'  prlt'f  of  ilka  thinj^  ve  g'ot  that 
iiicht?" 

"  And  I  could  tell  v«'.  Wlia.  do  ye  sav  to 
ii  sliillinjr  and  sax|»('ni*('  for  a  bod?  ' 

"I  say  it  was  an  intake." 

"Of  course  it  was,  luit  I  didna  jj^rudge  it." 

"  Ye  didna  ?  " 

"No,  I  didna.  It  was  in  Edinburgh,  and 
mv  last  nicdit  in  tlu'  place,  and  also  mv  last 
button,  so  1  thinks  to  mysel'  I'll  have  one  tre- 
mendous, nienuuable  nicht,  an<l  then  I'll  <>() 
hanie.  Lads,  1  was  a  sort  ot  wearyinj^-  for 
Chirsty." 

"  Ay,  but  there's  four  sliillin^^s  and  sax- 
pence  to  account  for  yet." 

"  There  is  so.  Saxpence  of  it  goes  for  a 
glass  of  whisky  in  the  smoking-room.  Lads, 
that  smokinij-rooni  was  a  sl^■ht  utterly  balllinjj: 
imaoi nation.  There  was  no  chairs  in  it  ex- 
cept  great  muckle  saft  ones,  a  hantie  safter 
than  a  chaff  bed,  and  in  ilk.i  (  Mir  sonu?  noble- 
man or  other  with  his  feet  nj'.  u  the  air.  Ay, 
]  a  sort  of  slipped  the  lir^t  r'ue  T  tried  a  chair, 
but  I  wasna  to  be  beat,  for  thinks  I,  '  Lords 
ye  may  be,  but  I  have  paid  one  and  sax  for 
my  bed  as  weel  as  you,  and  this  nicht  I'll  be  a 
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lord  too  ! '  Keepincr  the  one  and  sax  before 
me  made  me  bold,  and  soon  I  was  sprawlino- 
ill  a  cliair  Avitli  my  lej^s  sticking  ower  the  arm 
Avith  tlie  best  of  them.  Ay,  it  Avasna  so  much 
enj(>yal»le  as  awe-inspiring." 

"  That  just  brings  ye  up  to  twa  shillings." 
"  Weel,  there  was  another  one  and  sax  for 
breakfast." 

"  Astoundino- !  " 


"Oh,    a    haver,    of   course,   but  we  jrot 
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muckle  as  we  liked,  and  I  assure  ye  it's  amaz- 
ing  how  much  ye  can  eat,   when'  ye  ken  ye 
have  to  pay  for   it  at   ony   rate.     Then   there 
was  ninepence  for  a  luncheon." 
"What's  that?" 

"I  didna  ken  mysel'  when  I  heard  them 
speaking  about  it,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
grand  name  for  a  rabbit." 

"  Man,  is  there  rabbits  in  Edinburgh  ?  " 
"  Next  there  was  threepence  of  a  present  to 
the  waiter-loon,   and  I  finished  up  with  a  shil- 
ling's worth  of  sangwiches." 

"  Na,  that's  just  five  and  saxpence." 
Haggart,   however,    would    not    always    tell 
how  the  remaining  sixpence  went.     At  first  he 
admitted  having  squandered  it  on  the  theatre, 
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but  after  he  was  landed  by  Chirstv  in  the  Amd 
Licht  kirk  lie  withdrew  tliis  reminiscence,  and 
put  another  sixpence-worth  in  tlie  smokin«-- 
room  in  its  j)hice. 

As  a  convincing  proof  of  tlie  size  of  Edin- 
burgh, Haggart  coukl  tell   us  how  he  lost  his 
first  lodgings  in  it.     They  were   next  house  to 
a  shop  which  had  a  great   show  of  vegetables 
on  a  board  at  the  door,   and  Haggart  trusted 
to  this  shop  as  a  landmark.     When  he  returned 
to  the  street,  however,  there  were  greengrocery 
shops  everywhere,  and  after  asking  at  a  number 
of  doors  if  it  was  here  he  lived,  he  gave  up 
the  scan  il.     This  experience  has  been  paralleled 
in  later    days   by    a    Tilliedrum    minister,  who 
went  for  a  holiday  to  London,  and  forgot  the 
name  of  the  hotel  he   was  staying  at ;  so  he 
telegraphed  to  Tilliedrum   to  his  wife,  asking 
her  to  tell  him  what  address  he  had  «>iven  her 
when  he  wrote,  and  she   telegraphed   back  to 
him  to  come  home  at  once. 

Like  all  the  great  towns  Haggart  visited, 
Edinburgh  proved  to  be  running  with  low 
characters,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  the 
flower  of  the  place — for  he  was  received  everv- 
where — he  had  many  strange  adventures.     His 
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affair  with  the  bailie  wouhl  make  a  long  story 
itself,  if  told  in  full  as  he  told  it ;  also  what  he 
did  to  the  piper ;  how  he  climbed  up  the 
Castle  rocks  for  a  wager  ;  why  he  once  marched 
indignantly  out  of  a  church  in  the  middle  of 
the  siuirinir:  the  circumstances   in    which  he 
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cut  off  his  sixth  button ;  his  heroic  defense  of 
a  lady  who  had  been  attacked  by  a  footpad; 
his  adventures  Avitli  the  soldier  who  was  in 
love  and  had  a  silver  snuffbox  ;  his  odd  meeting 
with  James  Stewart,  lawful  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  With  this  personage, 
between  whom  and  a  throne  there  only  stood 
the  constables,  Haggart  of  Thrums  hobnobbed 
on  equal  terms.  The  way  they  met  was  this. 
Haggart  Avas  desirous  of  the  sensation  of 
driving  in  a  carriage,  but  grudged  much  out- 
lay on  an  experience  that  would  soon  be  over. 
He  accordingly  opened  the  door  of  a  street 
vehicle  and  stepped  in,  when  the  driver  was 
not  looking.  They  had  a  pleasant  drive  along 
famous  Princes  Street  and  would  probably  have 
gone  farther  had  not  Haggart  become  aware 
that  someone  was  hanging  on  behind.  In  his 
indignation  he  called  the  driver's  attention 
to  this,  which  led  to  his  own   eviction.     The 
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hangei'-on  proved  to  be  no  other  than  the 
hapless  monarch,  witli  whom  Ilaggart  subse- 
(piently  broke  a  button.  For  a  king,  James 
Stewart,  wlio  disguised  his  royal  person  in 
corduroys,  was,  as  Ilaggart  allowed,  very  ill  in 
order.  The  spite  of  the  authorities  had  crushed 
that  once  proud  spirit,  and  darkened  his  in- 
tellect, and  he  took  liis  friend  to  a  jramblincr- 
house,  where  he  nodded  to  the  proprietor. 

"  Whether  they  were  in  company,  with  de- 
signs on  my  buttons,"  Haggart  has  said,  "  I'm 
not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  I  bear  no  ill-will 
to  them.  They  treated  me  most  honorable. 
Ay,  the  king,  as  we  may  call  him  if  we  speak 
in  a  low  voice,  advises  me  strong  to  gamble  a 
l)utton  at  one  go,  for,  says  he,  '  You're  sure  to 
win.'  Lads,  it's  no  for  me  to  say  a  word 
against  him,  but  I  tliocht  I  saw  him  wink  to 
the  proprietor  lad,  and  so  I  says  in  a  loud  voice, 
says  I,  '  I'll  gamble  half-a-crown  first,  and  if 
I  win,  then  I'll  ])ut  down  a  button.'  The 
proprietor  a  sort  of  nods  to  the  king  at  that, 
and  I  plunks  down  my  half-crown.  Weel,  lads 
I  won  five  shillings  in  a  clink." 

"  Ay,  but  they  were  just  waiting  for  your 
guinea." 
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"  it  may  luive  been  so,  Andrew,  but  we 
have  no  proof  of  that ;  for,  ye  see,  aa  soon  as 
I  got  the  live  shillinjr.s  and  had  buttoned  it  up 
in  my  pouch,  I  says,  '  I'll  be  steppinjr  hanie 
now/  I  says,  and  away  I  goes.  Ye  canna  say 
but  what  they  treated  nie  honorable." 

"  They  had  looked  thrawn  ?  " 

"  Ou,  they  did  ;  but  a  man's  face  is  his  own 
to  twist  it  as  he  pleases." 

"  And  ye  never  saw  the  kinjr  ajrain?  " 

"Ay,  I  met  him  after  that  in  a  close.  I 
gave  the  aristocratic  crittur  saxpence." 

"  I'll  tell  ye  what,  Tammas  Ilaggart :  if  he 
was  proclaimed  king,  he  would  very  likely  send 
for  ye  to  the  palace  and  make  ye  a  knight." 

"  Man,  Snecky,  I  put  him  through  his  cate- 
chism on  that  very  subject,  but  he  had  no  hope. 
Ye  canna  think  how  complete  despondent  he 
was." 

"  Ye're  sure  he  was  a  genuine  Pretender  ?  " 

"  Na  fciags  !     But  when    ye're  traveling  it 

doesna  do  to  let  on  what  ye  think,  and  I  oavu 

it's  a  kind  of  satisfaction  to  me  now  to  picture 

mysel'  diddling  a  king  out  of  five  shillino-s." 

"  It  s  a  satisfaction  to  everybody  in  Thrums, 
Tammas,  and  more  particular  to  filly  loss." 
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"  Av,  Tillv  has  the  credit  of  it  in  a  manner 
of  speaking-.  And  it  was  jnst  touch  and  go 
tliat  I  didna  do  a  thin«^  with  the  siller  as  would 
have  commemorated  that  adventure  amon<^ 
fut 


ure  a<jbs. 
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Av,  man?" 


"  I  had  the  notion  to  g^et  bawbees  for  the 
money,  namely,  one  hundred  and  thirty-twa 
bawbees,  for  of  course  1  didna  count  the  sax- 
pence.     Well,  what  was  I  to  do  with  them  ?  " 

"  Put  the  whole  lot  in  the  kirk-plate  the  first 
Sabbath  day  after  ye  came  back  to  Thrums?" 

"  Na,  na.  My  idea  was  to  present  a  bawbee 
to  a  hundred  and  thirty-twa   folk  in  Thrums, 

a.  7 

SO  as  they  could  keep  it  rourd  their  necks  or 
in  a  drawer  as  a  memento  of  one  of  their 
humble  fellow-townsmen." 

"  No  humble,  surely  ?  " 

"  Maybe  no,  but  when  ye  do  a  thing  in  a  big 
public  way  it's  tlie  j)roper  custom  to  spea  of 
yersel'  as  a  puir  crittur,  and  leave  the  otlxer 
speakers  to  tell  the  truth  about  ye." 

"  It's  a  pity  ye  didna  carry  out  that  notion." 

"  Na,  it's  no,  for  I  had  a  better  ane  after, 
the  which  I  did  carry  out." 

"  Yea?  " 
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"Av,  I  bocht  a  broach  to  Chirsty  with  the 
siller." 

"  Ho,  ho,  that's  whaur  she  j^ot  the  broach  ?  " 

"  It  is  so,  and  thouji^li  I  dinna  want  to  ])oast, 
nobody  havin<>^  less  need  to  do  so,  I  can  tell  ye 
it  was  the  biggest  broacli  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
price." 

Edinburgh  was  only  a  corner  in  Haggart's 
field  of  corn,  and  from  it  I  have  not  pulled 
half -a  dozen  stalks.  He  was  in  various  other 
great  centers  of  adventure,  and  even  in  wander- 
ing between  them  he  had  experiences  such  as 
would  have  been  a  load  for  any  ordinary  man's 
back.  Once  he  turned  showman,  when  tlie 
actors  wei-e  paid  in  the  pennies  flung  at  them 
by  admirers  in  the  audience.  Haggart  made 
for  himself  a  long  blood-red  nose,  which  proved 
such  an  irresistible  target  for  moneyed  sports- 
men that  the  other  players  complained  to  the 
management.  He  sailed  up  canals  swarming 
with  monsters  of  the  deep.  He  proved  such 
an  agreeable  com]  anion  at  farms  that  some- 
times lie  had  to  escape  in  the  night.  He 
rescued  a  child  from  drowning  and  cowed  a 
tiger  by  the  power  of  the  human  eye,  exactly 
as   these    things    are    done    in   a   book    which 
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belonjred  to  Chirsty.  He  hud  elevtMi  p^uineas 
with  him  when  he  set  out,  and  without  a  note- 
book he  could  tell  how  every  penny  of  the 
money  was  sj)ent.  Prices,  indeed,  he  remem- 
heied  better  than  anvthin<r. 

I  mijrht  as  well  attempt  to  walk  up  the  wall 
of  a  house  as  to  cut  my  wav  through  Hasriiart's 
corn-field.  Before  arriving  at  the  field  I 
thought  to  get  through  it  by  taking  the  buttons 
one  by  one,  but  here  I  am  at  the  end  of  a 
chapter,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  corn  is  behind 
int.  I  now  see  that  no  biographer  will  ever  l>e 
able  to  treat  Haggart  on  the  grand  scale  In;  de- 
mands ;  for  humility  will  force  those  who  knew 
him  in  his  prime  to  draw  back  scared  from  the 
attempt,  whUe  younger  aduiirers  have  not  the 
shadow  of  his  personality  to  warn  them  of  their 
responsibility.  For  my  own  part,  I  publicly 
back  out  of  the  field,  and  sit  down  on  the  doctor's 
dyke  awaiting  Haggart's  return  to  Thrums. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  RETURN  OF  HAGGART. 


Haggart  came  home  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
when  the  water-barrels  were  running  over,  and 
our  muddy  roads  had  lost  their  grip.  But  at 
all  times  he  took  small  note  of  the  weather, 
and  often  Siiid  it  was  u  fine  day  out  of  polite- 
ness to  the  acquaintances  he  met  casually, 
when  Tillyloss  dripped  in  rain.  To  a  man 
who  has  his  loom  for  master  it  only  occurs  as 
an  afterthoujjht  to  look  out  at  the  window. 

His  shortest  and  natural  route  would  have 
taken  the  wanderer  to  Tillyloss  without  zig- 
zajriiin""  him  throuo-h  the  rest  of  Thrums,  but 
he  made  a  circuit  of  the  lown,  and  came  march- 
inu'  down  the  Roods. 

"  I  wanted  to  bui-st  upon  the  place  sii  en 
like,"  h  admitted,  "  and  to  let  everybody  ^ee 
me.     I  dinna  deny  but  what   it  was  a  proud 
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moment,  lads,  as  Tlirums  came  in  sieht.  I  had 
naturally  a  sort  of  c'ontenij)t  for  the  j)lacey, 
and  yet  1  was  fell  awid  to  he  \  k  in  It  too, 
just  as  a  hody  is  <iflad  to  slip  into  his  hed  at 
nicht.  Ay,  foreign  parts  is  grand  for  advent- 
ure, but  Thrums  for  company." 

At  the  top  of  the  Roods  he  was  recognized 
by  two  boys  who  had  been  to  a  farm  for  milk, 
and  were  plaving  at  s\vini»in<r  their  flairon 
over  their  heads  without  dro})ping  its  contents. 
The  apparition  stayed  the  Hagon  in  the  air, 
and  the  bovs  clattered  off  screaminu*.  Their 
father  had  subsequently  high  words  with 
Tammas,  who  refused  to  refund  the  price  of 
the  milk. 

"  Though  my  expectations  was  high," 
Haggart  said,  "  they  were  completely  beaten 
by  the  reality.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  gratifying  than  the  sensation  I  created, 
not  only  among  laddies  and  lassies  but  amono* 
grown  men  and  women.  Very  weel  I  ken 
that  Dan'l  Strachen  pretends  he  stood  his 
ground  when  I  came  upon  him  at  the  mouth 
of  Saunders  Rae's  close,  but  whaur  was  the 
h  )nor  in  that,  when  the  crittur  was  paralyzed 
with  fear?     Ay,  lie  wasna  the   only  man  that 
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lost  his  \o^s  in  the  Roods  tliiit  day  ;  Wiirum 
Crewe  beiiiii"  anotlier.  Siieckv  If()l)arf,  v»>u 
was  one  of  them  as  I  walk»'d  into  at  Peter 
Lainl)ie's  shop  door,  and  I'll  never  speak  to  ye 
aji'aiii  it  ve  dinna  allow  as  I  scattered  ye  like  a 
showman  in  the  s(|nare  does  when  he  passes 
ronnd  the  hat." 

"  I  allow,  Tammas,  as  I  made  my  feet  my 
friend  that  nielit." 

"  And  did  I  no  send  the  women  Hyino-  aiul 
skirling  in  all  directions  ?  Was  it  me  or  was 
it  no  me  that  made  Mvsy  Dinnie  faint  on  her 
back  in  the  corner  of  the  school-wynd  ?  " 

"  It  was  yon,  Tammas,  and  miclity  boastful 
the  crittur  Avas  when  she  came  to,  and  heard 
she  had  fainted." 

"  And  there's  a  curran  women  as  says  they 
hun":  out  at  their  windows  lookinjr  at  me.  I 
would  like  to  hear  of  one  proved  case  in  which 
ony  woman  did  that  except  at  a  second  story 
window  ? 

"  Sal,  they  didna  dare  look  out  at  low  win- 
dows. Na,  they  were  more  like  putting;  on 
their  shutters. 

"  And  did  some  of  them  no  bar  their  doors, 
and  am  I  Ivinir  when  I  say  Lisbetli  Whamand 
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lip  with  luT  l)aii'n  out  of  the  ciadl*'  and  ran  to 
tlie  door  of  tlu*  Aul<l  Liclit  kii  k,  tlilid<in<r  I 
couldna  liariu  her  tlu'ic  ?  " 

"  You're  sj)eakin«]f  «;'osjU'l,  Taninias.  And 
it  wasna  to  he  wondertMl  at  that  we  should  he 
terrified,  seeinj^  we  had  luiried  ye  five  months 
hefore." 

"  I'm  no  savinjx  it  was  unnatural.  I  would 
have  heen  i)artioular  annoved  if  vc  had  heen 
so  stupid  as  to  stand  your  jj^round.  A  nd  what's 
more,  if  I  had  met  the  Auld  Licht  minister  he 
would  have  run  like  the  rest." 

But  this  oft-repeated  assertion  of  na«;<rart's 
was  usually  reeeived  in  silence.  His  t'xtraoi- 
dinary  imagination  enahled  him  to  conceive 
this  ])icture,  but  to  such  a  height  we  never 
rose. 

By  the  time  Haggart  reached  the  Tenements 
the  town  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  follow 
him  at  a  distance.  How  he  looked  to  the  ])op- 
ulace  has  heen  f're(piently  discussed,  Peter 
Lamhie's  description  heing  regarded  as  the 
best. 

"  Them  of  you,"  Peter  would  >a  > ,  dra\\  n  to 
the  door  of  his  shop  by  Haggart  groups,  "  as 
has  been  to  the  Glen  Quharity  Hielasul  sports, 
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can  call  to  mind  tin*  ('(unpetition  for  hpst- 
(Iresst'd  Iliolaiulot'.  Tho  IlivlandiMs  stands  in 
tlu'ir  ^loiy  in  a  row,  and  the  ;^iand  leddies 
pii'ks  out  the  hest-dressed  one.  AVeel,  the  com- 
petitors tries  to  look  as  if  they  didna  ken  they 
were  heinjij  admired,  implying;;  as  they're  in- 
different to  whether  they  j^et  the  prize  or  no, 
but,  all  the  time,  there's  a  sort  of  pleased  smirk 
on  their  faces,  mixed  up  with  a  natural  anxiety. 
Ay,  then,  that's  the  look  Tammas  Haggart  had 
when  he  passed  my  shop." 

"  But  ye  saw  a  change  come  ower  him,  did 
ye  no  .'' 

"  I  did.  I  wa  s  among  them  as  ran  after 
him  along  the  Tenements,  and,  though  I  just 
saw  his  back,  it  wasna  the  back  he  had  on 
when  he  passed  my  slioj).  I  would  say,  judg- 
ing from  his  ])ack,  as  his  chest  was  sticking 
out,  and  he  walked  with  a  sort  of  strut,  like 
the  Ilielander  as  has  won  the  prize  and  kens  it 
would  be  a  haver  to  make  i)retence  of  modesty 
ony  more." 

''■  But  ye  never  saw  me  look  back,  Pete," 
Haggart  said,  when  Lambie's  version  was  pre- 
sented to  him. 

"  Na,  it  was  astonishing  how  he  could  have 
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kept  frao  turuin<ij  your  head.  \v  was  like  ono 
unaware  tliat  tlu'iu  was  sicli  a  c  '  vd  runulnj;' 
at'tt'i-  yi'." 

"  Av.  1:  tl.  but  vt'iy  weel  I  kcnt  for  all  that. 
Tliinks  1  to   nivsi'l'  as  1  walks  on  before  ye — 

*  This  scene  wiiina  be  foro;otteu   for  many  a 

>  »> 
year. 

"  And  it  will  not,  Tamnias.  It  did  the  work 
of  the  to-.' II  IVr  a  nine  days.  Ay,  I've  often 
said  myseli'  th..t  vou  wrrllod  hanio  that  nicht 
more  liki;  a  cii  us  [>rocession  than  a  single  man. 
The  only  thino  I  ••.  kiii.l  of  shake  my  head  at 
is  vour  savins'"  V»'  wasna  a  humorist  at  that 
time." 

"I  didna  just  g^ang-  that  lenj^th,  Pete.  ' 
was  a  humorist  and  I  Avasna  a  humorisi  ^-y 
humor  was  just  ])eei)in«^  out  of  its  h(>!:  \ih>-  a 
rabbit,  as  ye  micht  say." 

"  Ye  said  as  whrn  ye  started  on  y'»;i,  vv,.. 
derinjrs  it  was  like  |>ultin<»:  yoursel',  consid,      1 
as  a  humorist,  on  the  fire  to  boil.     Weel,  thei;, 
I  say  as  ye  had  come  aboil  when  ye  marched 
throusrh  Thrums." 

"  Na,  Lookaboutyou,  it's  an  ingenious  arjj^u- 
ment  that;  but  ye've  shot  ower  the  top  of  the 
tarijet,  lad.     Ye've  all  seen  water  so  terrible 
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near  the  boil  that  if  yo  touc-h   it    with    your 
tin^^er  it  does  be;,nn  to  hoil  ?" 

"  Ay,  that's  true ;  l,ut  a  spoou  is   better  to 
toucli  It  Avitli,  in  ease  you  burn  your  fin<rer." 

Lookaboutyou  got  a  Uu<r\,   f„r   tliisrAvhich 
annoyed  Tannnas. 

^  "  Take  care,  Lookabouty«,u,"  lie  sai.l,  warn- 
mgly,  "  or  I'll  let  ye  see  as  my  humor  can  burn 
too.     I  ken  a  sarcastic  thing  to  say  to  ye,  my 
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"But  what  about  the  water  so  near  the 
boil?  asked  Ilobart,  while  Lookaboutyou 
shrunk  back. 

"  My  humor  was  in  that  condition,"  said  liao- 
gart,  still  eyeing  the  foolish  larmer  threa't- 
eningly,  "  when  I  came  back  to  Thrums.  It 
just  needed  a  touch  to  make       -oil." 

"  And,  sal,  it  got  the  touch  !  " 

"  Ay,  I  admit  that ;  but  no  till  the  Monday  " 

We  go  back  to  the  march  from  the  Roods  to 
Tillyloss.  In  less  time  than  it  would  have 
taken  Haggart  to  bring  his  sarcastic  shaft  from 
the  depths  where  he  stowed  these  things  and 
fire  it  into  Lookaboutyou,  he  h;id  walkecftrium- 
phantly  to  Tillyloss,  and  turned  up  the  road 
that  was    presently  to    be    named    after   him. 
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Hi.-;  tail  of  fellow-townsmen  came  to  a  stop  at 
the  pump,  where  they  hud  a  <^ood  view  of 
Ilawart's  house,  all  but  a  few  daring  ones, 
nearly  all  women,  who  ran  up  tlie  dyke,  in 
hojje  of  witnessing  the  meeting  with  Chirsty. 

"  I  suppose,  lads,"  Ilaggart  said  to  us, 
"that  ye  re  thinkino;  mv  arrival  at  Tillvloss 
was  the  crowning  moment  of  my  glory  ?  " 

"  It  was  bound  to  be." 

"  So  ye  think,  Andrew ;  but  that  just  shows 
how  little  ye  ken  about  the  human  lieart.  I 
got  as  far  as  Tillyloss  terribly  wintly  at  the 
way  ye  had  honored  me  ;  but,  lads,  something 
came  ower  me  at  sielit  of  that  auld  outside  stair. 
Ay,  it  had  a  mifhty  hame-like  look." 

''  I  've  heard  tell  ye  stopped  and  gazed  at  it, 
like  ffrand  folk  admirino;  the  view." 

"  Ay,  lathies,  I  daursay  I  did  so  ;  but  it 
wasna  the  view  I  was  thinking  about.  I'll 
warrant  ye  couldna  say  what  was  in  my  mind  ?  " 

"Your  funeral'^" 

"  I  never  gave  ;t  a  thocht.  Na,  but  I'll  tell 
ye  :  I  was  thinking  of  Chirsty  Todd." 

"  Ay,  and  the  startle  she  was  to  get  ?  " 

"  No,  Snecky  ;  it's  an  astonishing  thing,  but 
the  moment  my  e'en   saw   tiiat   outside  stair  I 
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completely  lost  heart,  and  frae  being  lifted  up 
with  pride,  down  goes  my  courage  like  a  bucket 
in  a  well.  Was  it  the  stair  as  terrified  me  ? 
Na,  it  was  Chirsty  Todd.  Lads,  I  faced  the 
whole  drove  of  ye  as  bold  as  a  kinof  sittinjr 
down  at  tlie  head  of  his  tea  table;  but  the 
thocht  of  Chirsty  Todd  brocht  my  legs  to  a 
stop.  Ay,  for  all  we  may  say  to  the  contrairv, 
is  there  a  man  in  Thrums  as  hasna  a  kind  of 
fear  of  his  wife  ?  " 

At  this  question  Ilaggart's  listeners  usually 
looked  different  ways. 

"  Lads,  '  continued  Tammas,  "  it  ran  throujrh 
me  suddenly,  like  a  cold  blast  of  wind — '  What 
if  Chirsty  shouldna  be  glad  to  see  me  back  ? ' 
and  I  regretted  michty  that  I  hadna  halved  tlie 
guineas  with  her.  Ay,  I  tell  ye  openly,  as  I 
found  mysel'  getting  smaller,  like  a  gas-ball 
with  a  hole  in  it,  and  I  a  kind  of  h)st  sight  of 
all  I  had  to  boast  of.  I  was  ashamed  of  mysel' 
and  also  in  mortal  terror  of  Chirsty  Todd. 
Ay,  but  I  never  let  her  ken  that :  ,ia,  na  ;  a 
man  has  to  be  wary  about  what  he  tells  his 
wife." 

"  He  has  so,  for  she's  sure  to  fling  it  at  him 
by  and  by  like  a  wet  clout.     Women  has  ter- 
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rible    memories    for    what    ve    blurt    out    to 
them." 

"  Ye're  repeatinjr  niy  words,  Roh,  as  if  they 
were  your  own ;  hut  what  ve  say  is  true. 
Women  doesna  understand  about  men's  minds 
being  profounder  tlian  theirs,  and  consetjuently 
waur  to  mana"-e." 

"  That's  so,  and  it's  a  trutli  ye  daurna  men- 
tion to  them.  But  ye  was  come  to  the  outside 
stair,  Tamraas." 

"  Ay,  I  was.  Lads,  I  climbed  that  stair  all 
of  a  tremble,  and  my  hand  was  shaking  so 
muckle  that  for  a  minute  I  couldna  turn  the 
handle  of  the  door." 

"  We  saw  as  ye  a  sort  of  tottered." 

"  Ay,  I  was  uneasy  ;  and  even  when  the  door 
opened  I  didna  just  venture  inside.  Na,  I  had 
a  feeling-  as  it  was  a  judicious  thing-  to  keep  a 
grip  ot  the  door.  Weel,  lathies,  I  stood  there 
keeking  in,  and  what  does  T  see  but  Chirsty 
Todd  sitting  into  the  iire,  with  my  auld  pipe 
in  her  mouth.      Ay,  there  she  sat  blasting." 

"  How  did  that  affect  ye,  Tammas?  " 

"How  did  it  affect  me?  It  anofered  me 
most  michty  to  see  her  enjoying  hersel',  and  me 
thocht  to  be  no  more." 
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"  '  Ye  lieartless  liiumer,'  I  says  to  mysel',  and 
tliat  reminds  ine  as  a  man  is  master  in  his  own 
house,  so  I  })anos  the  (h)or  to  and  walks  in." 

'' Wha  spoke  first  ?  " 

'^  Oh,  1  spoke  first.  1  spoke  just  as  her  een 
lichted  on  me." 

"  Ye  had  said  a  memorable  thinsr  ?  " 

"  I  canna  say  I  did.  No,  Pete.  I  just  gave 
her  a  sly  kind  of  look,  and  I  says,  'Ay,  Chirsty.'  " 

"  She  screamed,  thev  sa\'  ?  " 

"She  did  so,  and  the  pipe  fell  from  her 
mouth.  Ay,  it's  a  gratifieation  to  me  to  ken 
that  she  did  scream." 

"And  what  happened  next  ?  " 

"  She  spyed  at  me  suspiciously  ;  and  says 
she,  '  Tanmias  Haggart,  are  you  in  the  flesh  ? ' 
to  which  I  replies,  '  I  am  so,  Cliirsty.'  '  Then,' 
crii's  she  sharply,  '  take  your  dirty  feet  off  my 
clean  floor  !  '  " 

"  And  did  ye  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I  ])ut  them  on  the  fender ;  and  she 
cries,  '  Take  your  dirty  feet  og'  the  fender.' 

"  Lads,  I  thocht  it  was  best  t«>  sing  small, 
so  I  took  off  my  boots,  and  she  sat  gl()werin<»' 
at  me,  but  never  speaking.  '  Av.  Chirstv,' 
I  says,   '  ve\(!   had   rain   I'm   thinking 
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she  says,  '  The  rain's  neither  lieie  nor  there  ; 
tlie  question  is.  How  did  you  hreak  out?' 
Ay,  the  erittur  thoclit  I  had  hroken  out  of  my 
grave." 

"  We  all  tlio'ht  that." 

"  Nat'rally  ye  did.  Weel,  I  heoau  my  story 
at    the    heo-inniui'-,    hut    Avith    tl 


le    nnpatienee 
a  woman   she  aye  said,  '  I  dinna   want  to 
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hear    that,    I    want    to    I 
out 


;en    how    you     hroke 
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But  she  wanted  to  hear  ahout  the  siller 


the  buttons 
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Ay,   hut   I    tried   to   slitl 


tons,   fearino-    she   would    1 


ler  ower  the  hut- 


)e   mad    at   me   for 
le    was  !     I 


spendino-  them.     And,  h)sli,  mad  si 
explained   to  her  as  I  ])ut   them   to  jro^d 
hy  impr 


use 


ovinjr  mv  mind,  hut  si 


10   says, 
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mna 


blather  about  your  mind   U 

the  poker  to  ye  !  '      Chirsty   was  al 


of  1 


)  me,  or  I'll  take 
ways   fond 
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But  what  about  the  Well-wisher  ?  " 

Oh,  that  was  a  (jueery.     1  savs  to  Chirsty, 


I  did  not  foroet  vour  suil' 


erinos,  Chirstv,  for 


I'm  the  Well-wisher.'     At  iirst  she  did 
derstand,   but    tlu'U   she  minds    and 


na  un- 


says. 
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as    you    as    sent    that     bit     el 


iieese    w 


It 
ith    I). 
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Fittis,  was  it  ?  '  Lads,  then  it  came  out  as 
the  cheese  was  standini^  in  the  press  un- 
touched. Av,  I  tore  it  in  twa  witli  niv  hands, 
and  out  rolls  tlio  guinea.  Slie  had  never 
dreamed  of  there  beinj;'  siller  in  the  cheese." 

"  Na.  she  was  terrified  to  touch  the  cheese. 
I  mind  when  I  could  have  hocht  it  frae  her  for 
twa  or  three  bawhees.  Ay,  what  chances  a 
body  misses.  But  she  had  been  pleasanter 
with  ye  after  she  got  the  guinea  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  say  that.  Slie  nipped  it  up 
quick,  and  tells  me  to  go  on  with  my  story. 
Weel,  I  did  so  in  a  leisurely  way,  her  aye  nag- 
ging at  me  to  come  to  the  quarry,  as  I  soon  had 
to  do.  I  need  scarce  tell  ye  she  was  michty 
surprised  it  wasna  me  ye  buried,  but,  after  that 
was  cleared  up,  I  saw  her  mind  wasna  on  what 
I  Avas  saying  to  her.  No,  lads,  I  was  the 
length  of  Dundee  in  my  story  Avhen  she  jumps 
up,  and  away  she  goes  to  the  lowest  shelf  in 
the  dresser.  I  stopped  in  my  talk  and  watched 
her.  She  pulls  out  the  iron  and  lays  it  on  the 
table,  then  she  shoves  a  heater  into  the  lire, 
and  brings  an  auld  dicky  out  of  a  drawer. 
Lads,  I  had  a  presentiment  what  she  was 
after." 
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"'What  are  ye  doing,  Chirsty  ?  '  I  says 
with  misoivinjrs.  "  *^ 

"  '  I'm  to  iron  a  (licky  for  ye  to  wear  to- 
morrow; «he  cries,  aii.l  she  kic-ks  i.iy  foot  off 
the  fender. 

"  '  I'm  no  goino-  to  the  kirk,'  I  warns  her. 

"  '  Are  ye  no  ?  '  says  she  ;  'ye  gnn^r  twice, 
lannnas  Hago-art,  tJiough  tlie  A.dd  Licht 
mniister  has  to  drive  ye  to  tlie  door  witli  a 
stick.' 

'I  Ay,  wlien  I  heard  slie  liad  joined  the 
Auld  Lichts  I  kent  I  was  done  with  lazy 
feahbaths.  Weel,  slie  ironed  away  at  that 
dicky  with  tremendous  enerjry,  and  then  all 
at  once  she  lays  down  the  iron  and  she  cries, 

Keeps  us   all,  I   had  forgotten  !  '      She 
was  the  picture  of  woe. 

^MYhat's  the  matter,  Chirsty  ?  '  I  says. 

*"Slie  stood  there  wringing  her  hands. 

"  '  Ye  canna  gang  to  the  kirk,'  she  moans, 
lor  ye  have  no  clothes.' 

"'->    '^^'"""^«!'    I   "ies.      <I    have    my 
blacks.  '' 

'  They're  gone,'  she  says. 
theiJ'^^""''    ^'    limmeri'^I    says,   <  wha  has 
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"  '  Davit  Whamand,'  she  says  '  Has  the  coat, 
and  Ilender    Hao«rait  the   waistcoat   and   the 

hat.' 

"  Ay,  lads,  I  can  tell  ye  this  composedly 
now,  hut  I  was  fuinino-  at  the  time.  Chirsty's 
passion  for  oenteelity  was  such  that  she  had 
hnltated  grand  folk's  customs  and  i^i»en  aNVjiy 
the  clothe;  as  had  hecn  worn  hy  the  corpse." 

"  Tha'.    came    of    taking  a    wife  frae   Bal- 

ribhie." 

"  Ay,  and  it's  not  the  only  proof  of  Chirsty's 
vanity,  for,  as  ye  all  ken,  she  continued  to 
wear  her  crape  to  the  kirk  long  after  I  came 

back." 

"  Because  she  thocht  it  set  her  ?  " 

"  On,  rather,  just  because  she  had  it.     But 

it  was  aggravating  to  me  to  have  to  walk  with 

her  to  the  kirk,  and  her  in  widow's  crapes.     It 

would  have  provoked  an  ordinary  man  to  the 

drink." 

"  It  would  so,  but  what  said   ye  ^vhen  ye 

heard  the  blacks  was  gone  ?  " 

"  Said  ?  It  wasna  a  time  for  saying.  I 
shoved  mv  feet  into  my  boots  and  flung  on  my 
bonnet,  and  hurries  to  the  door. 

"  '  Whaur  are  ye  going  ? '  cries  Chirsty. 
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"  '  To  (lemaiul  buck  my  Ijlaoks,'  I  says, 
flashinjr  open  tlie  door  with  my  fist.  Ye  may 
mind  there  was  some  of  ye  keekinj^  in  at  the 
door  and  the  window,  tryinjr  to  hearken  to  the 
conversation." 

"  Ay,  and  we  flew  frae  ye  as  if  ye  was  the  Riot 
Act.  Hut  wo  was  tliinking  by  that  time  as  ye 
mieht  be  a  sort  of  livinir." 

"  Maybe,  but  I  wasna  thinkinii^  about  you. 
Na,  it  was  the  bhicks  as  was  on  my  mind,  and 
away  I  goes." 

"  Ye  ran." 

"  Yes,  I  ran  straight  to  the  Tenements  to 
Davit  Whamand's  house.  Lads,  I  said  the  pot 
was  very  near  the  boil  when  I  marched  down 
the  Roods,  but  my  humor  was  getting  cold 
again.  Ay,  Chirsty  Todd  had  suddenly  lifted 
the  pot  off  the  fire." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


IN  WHICri  A  KIRTH  IS  RECORDED. 


"  Davit's  collie  barked  at  me,"  Hap^gart 
continued,  "  when  it  heard  me  lit'tin*!^  the 
sneek  of  the  door,  hut  I  cowed  it  with  a  stern 
look,  and  ste})ped  insitle.  The  wife  was  away 
cracking  about  me  to  Lizzie  LIn»i,  but  there 
was  Davit  hhnsel  with  a  bantam  cock  on  his 
knee,  the  which  was  ailing,  and  he  was  forcing 
a  little  butter  into  its  nib.  He  let  the  beast 
fall  when  he  saw  me,  and  I  was  angered  to 
notice  as  he  had  been  occupied  with  a  bantam 
when  he  should  have  been  discussing  me  with 
consternation." 

"  It  was  the  greater  surprise  to  him  when  in 
ye  marched." 

"  Ay,  but  my  desire  to  be  thocht  a  ghost 
had  gone,  and  I  says  at  once,  '  Dinna  stand 
trembling  there,  Davit  Whamand,'  I  says,  '  for 
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I'm  in  tlie  Hesh,  an<l  so  you'll  please  hand  owor 
my  black  coat !  '  He  hardly  believed  I  was 
human  at  first,  but  at  the  niention  of  the  coat 
he  «j^rows  still'  and  hard,  and  says  he,  '  What 
l)hick  coat  ? ' 

"  '  Deception  will  not  avail  ye.  Davit  Wha- 
mand,'  savs  T,  '  for  Chirstv  has  confessed  all.' 

*'  '  The  coat's  mine,'  savs  Davit,  srlowerinn-. 

"  '  I  want  that  coat  direct,'  1  says. 

"  '  Thhik  shame  o'  yoursel','  says  he,  'and 
you  a  corpse  this  half  year.' 

"  The  crittur  tried  to  speak  like  a  nunister, 
but  I  Avaved  away  his  ar<>ument  with  my 
hand. 

"  '  Back  to  the  cemetery,  ye  shameless  corp, 
says  he,  '  and  I'll  mention  this  to  nobody ;  but 
if  ye  didna  gang-  i)eaceably  we'll   call  out  the 
constables.' 

"  '  Dinna  haver,  Davit  Whamand,'  I  retorts, 
*  for  ye  ken  fine  I'm  in  the  flesh,  and  if  ye 
dinna  ])roduce  mv  coat  immediatelv  I'll  takt 
the  law  of  ye.' 

"  '  Will  ye  ?  '  he  sneers  ;   '  and  what  miclit  ye 
call  yoursel  ? ' 

"  '  I'll  call  mysel  by  my  own  name,  namely, 
Tammas  Haggart,'  I  thunders. 
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"  '  Yea,  yea/  says  he  ;  '  I'm  thinkin*^  a  corp 
hands  on  his  name  to  liis  auldest  son,  and 
Tammas  Ilajj^gart  being-  dead  without  a  son  the 
name  becomes  extinct.' 

"  Lads,  that  did  stagger  me   a  minute,  but 

dy 


then  I  minds  I'm  living,  and   I  cries, 
crittur,  I'm  no  dead.* 

"  '  Are    ve    not  ?  '   savs    he 
are.' 


.e   s 
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"  '  Do  I  look  dead  ? '  I  argues. 

"  *  Look  counts  for  nothing  before  a  bailie,' 
says  he,  '  and  if  ye  annoy  me  I'll  bring  wit- 
nesses to  prove  you're  dead.  Yes,  I'll  pro- 
duce the  widow  in  her  crapes,  and  them  as 
coffined  ye.' 

"  *  Ay,'  I  cries,  '  but  I'll  produce  mysel'.' 

"  '  The  waur  for  you,'  says  he,  '  for  if  ye 
try  to  overthrow  the  law  we'll  bury  ye  again, 
though  it  should  be  at  the  public  expense.' 

"  Lads,  that  made  me  uneasy,  and  all  I  could 
think  to  do  was  just  to  iling  out  my  foot  at  the 
bantam. 

"  '  Ye  daur  look  me  in  the  face.  Davit 
Whamand,'  I  says,  '  and  pretend  as  I'm  no 
mysel'  ? ' 

"  *  I  daur  do  so,'  he  says  ;  '  and  not  on'y  are 
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ye  no  yersel',  but  I  would  never  have  recoonizeil 
ye  for  such.' 

"  '  So,  .so,'  I  remarks  ;  '  and  ye  refuse  to 
deliver  up  my  eoat?' 

"  '  Yes,'  he  says,  '  and  Avliat's  more  1  never 
had  your  coat.' 

"  Lads,  that  was  his  cautiousness  in  case  twa 
lines  of  defense  was  needed  before  the  bailie  ; 
but  I  said  no  more  to  him,  fot  now  the  house 
began  to  fill  with  folk  wanting-  to  make  sure  of 
me,  and  I  was  keen  to  convince  them  I  was  in 
the  flesh  before  Davit  i)rejudiced  them.  Av, 
Robbie,  you  was  one  of  them  as  convoyed  me 
to  Hender  Hairaart's." 

"  I  was,  Tannnas,  and  when  ye  shut  the  door 
on  me  a  mask  of  folk  came  round  me  to  hear 
how  ye  had  broke  out." 

"  I  daursay  that,  but  their  curiosity  didna 
interest  me  now.  Ye  mind  when  we  <rot  to 
Render's  house  it  was  black  and  dark,  him 
pretendiiif^  to  be  away  to  his  bed  ?  Ay,  but 
the  smell  of  roastin<»-  potatoes  belied  that.  As 
we  ken  now,  Hender  had  been  warned  that  I 
was  at  Davit's  demanding  back  the  coat,  and 
he  suspected  I  would  come  next  t<i  him  for  the 
Avaistcoat  and  the  hau" 
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"  Ay,  but  lie  had  to  let  ye  iu." 

"  Ou,  I  would  have  broken  in  the  door  rather 
than  have  been  beat,  and  in  tjie  tail  of  the  day 
Ilender  takes  the  snib  olF  the  door." 

"  He  i)retended  he  thoeht  ye  a  ohost  too,  did 
he  no  ?  " 

"  No.  no,  that's  a  made  up  story.  Ilender 
and  his  Avife  had  agreed  to  pretend  that,  but 
when  Ilender  came  to  the  door  he  became 
stupid-like,  and  when  I  says  '  Ay,  Ilender,'  he 
says  '  Ay,  Tannnas.'  I've  heard  his  wife  raged 
at  him  about  it  after. 

"'  Nanny,'  I  says  to  the  wife,  '  it's  me  back 
agani,  and  ye'll  oblige  by  handing  ower  my 
waistcoat  and  my  hat.' 

"  I've  forgotten  to  tell  ye  that  when  I  walked 
in,  Nanny  was  standing  on  a  stool  with  a  poker 
in  her  hand,  the  which  she  was  using  to  shove 
something  on  the  top  of  the  press  out  of  sicht. 
She  jumped  down  hurriedly,  but  looking  bold, 
and  says  she,  '  These  mice  is  very  troul)lesome.' 
''  Weel,  I  had  a  presenthnent,  and  I  says, 
*  Give  me  the  poker,  Nan!iy,  and  I'll  get  at  the 
mije  ! '  Says  she,  '  Na,  na ' ;  and  she  lifts  away 
the  stool. 

"All    this  time   Render  had  been  lookiuo- 
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very  melancholy,  but  despite  that,  he  Avas  n^laJ 
to  see  me  back,  and  he  sny>  in  a  sentimental 
way,  '  You're  a  stran<^er,  Tannnas,'  says  he. 

"  '  I  am,  Ilender,'  says  I,  '  and  I  want  my 
Avaisteoat,  also  my  hat.' 

'•  Kender  gave  a  confused  look  to  the  Avife, 
and  says  she,  '  The  Avaistcoat  has  been  sold  for 
raj^s,  and  I  j>ave  tlie  hat  to  tinklers.' 

"  '  Ilender  llaggart,'  says  I,  '  is  this  so  ?  ' 

"Hender  a  sort  of  AA'inked,  meaning  that  Ave 
could  talk  the  tiling  OAver  Avhen  Nannv  Avasna 
there,  but  I  eouidna  Avait. 

"  '  I  think,  Nanny,'  says  I,  pointedly,  '  as  I'll 
take  a  look  at  these  mice  of  A'ours.' 

"  '  "^  ^'11  do  no  sieh  things,'  savs  she. 

'  I'm  thinking,'  says  I,  '  as  I'll  find  a  black 
waistcoat  on  the  top  of  that  press,  and  likeAvise 
a  Sabbatli  hat.' 

"  Hender  ccmldna  help  giving  me  an  admir- 
ing look  for  my  quickness,  but  Nanny  put  her 
back  to  the  press,  and  says  she,  '  Ilender,  am  I 
to  be  insulted  before  your  face  ? ' 

''  Plender  Avas  per})lexed,  but  he  says  to  me, 
*Ye  hear  Avhat  Nanny  says,  Tammas  ?  ' 

"  '  Ay,'  I  says,  •  I  hear  her.' 

"  'He  hears  ye,  Nanny,'  says  Hender. 
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" '  But  I  want  my  lawful  possessions,'  I 
cries. 

"  Ilender  hesitated  aj^ain,  but  Nanny  repeats, 
•'  Ilender,  am  I  to  be  insulted  before  your 
face?' 

"  *  Dinna  insult  her  before  my  face,'  Ilender 
whispers  to  me. 

"'I  offer  no  insult,'  I  says,  loud  out,  *  but 
I've  come  for  my  waistcoat  and  my  hat,  and  I 
dinna  budoe  till  I  yet  them.' 

"  '  Ye've  a  weary  thne  before  ye,  then,'  says 
Nanny. 

"  '  I  wonder  ye  wouldna  be  ashamed  to  keep 
a  man  frae  his  beloni>'ini»s  '  I  said. 

'^ '  Tell  him  they're  yours,  Hender,'  she 
cries. 

"  '  Ye  see,  Tammas,'  says  Ilender,  '  she  says 
they're  mine.' 

"  '  Ay,'  I  says,  '  but  ye  canna  pretend  they're 
yours  yersel',  Hender  ? ' 

"'Most  certainly  ye  cm,  Ilender,'  says 
Nanny. 

"  *  Ye  see  that,  Tammas,'  says  Ilender, 
triumphant. 

"  '  And  how  do  ye  make  out  as  they  are 
yours  ?  '  I  asks  him. 
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"'Tell  him,'  cries  Namiy,  'as  ye  i-ot  tliem 
for  helj)inir  in  his  burial.' 

"  '  Taimnas/  says  Ileiider,  '  that's  luiw  I  <;ot 

them.' 

"  OTaylu','  I  says,  •  hut  did  I  ^ive  yi'  them  ? 

"  '  Say  he  was  a  cori),'  Nanny  cries. 

" '  Meanino-  no  disrespect,  Tanuuas,'  says 
Hender,  '  ye  was  a  cor]).' 

''  '  How  could  I  have  heen  a  coi)),'  I  aroues, 
*  when  here  1  am  speakini;-  to  ye  ?  ' 

"  Ilender  turned  to  Nanny  for  the  answer  to 
this,  hut  she  showed  him  her  hack,  so  he  just 
said  in  a  weak  way,  '  We'll  leave  the  minister 
to  settle  that.' 

"'Hender,  ve  jrowk,'  I  savs,  "  ve  ken  I'm 
living ;  and  if  I'm  living-  I'm  no  dead.' 

"  Lads,  I  regretted  I  hadna  put  it  i)hiin  like 
that  to  Davit  Whamand.  However,  Hender 
hadna  the  clear-headedness  necessary  to  follow 
out  sich  reasoning,  and  he  readies, 

"'No  doubt,'  he  says,  'ye  are  living  in  a 
sense,  but  no  in  anotlier  sense.' 
" '  I  wasna  the  corp,'  I  cried. 
" '  Weel,  weel,  Tammas,'  says  he,  in  a  fell 
ditmilied  voice,  '  we  needna  quarrel  on  a  matter 
of  opinion.' 
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'lM'asjustl.ejr,„„,„gt()  say  as  it  was  moro 
likoly  to  1.0  tlu>  waistcoat  w(.  wonid  fall  out 
al>o.it,  when  i,.  walks  Clilrsty  in  the  most  ilui- 
I'iod  way. 

"  '  Ta.nnias  irMoo-ait,'  she  pants,  'eon.e  hamo 
this  nistant ;   the  minister's  waiting- for  ve.' 

''  Which  minister?"   1  asks. 

'''  None  other/  she  says,  lookin-  j.ron.lly 
at  Nancy,  ^than  the  Aiihl  Ljeht  minister.'        ^ 

"  Lads,  I  shook  in  my  hoots  at  that,  and  I 
says,  'I  wi„„a  come  till  I've  got  my  hat  and 
my  waistcoat.' 

"  '  What,'  screams  Chirsty,  'ye  daur  to  keep 
the  mmister  waiting !  '  and  she  slioved  me  clean 
out  of  the  house." 

What  the  minister  said  to  Ilagcrart  is  not 
knowii,   for  Tammas  never  divulged  the  con- 
versation.    Those  who  remained  on  the  watch 
said  that  the  minister  looked  veiy  stern  when 
walking  back  to  the  manse,  ancfthat  Chirsty 
found  her  husband  tractable  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.      The  most  we  ever  got  out  of  Tam- 
mas on  the   subject  was  that   though  he  had 
met    many   terrifying  folk  in  his  wanderinos, 
they  were  a  herd  of  sheep    compared  to  the 
nunister.     He  had  somet  mes  to  be  enticed  out 
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of  the  reverie  into  wliieh  tliouj^ht  of  tliu  min- 
ister phuij^ed  him. 

"So  it  was  next  <lav  ye  (laiidered  up  tn  tlie 
o-rave?"  we  \v(»iiM  say  craftily,  tli(Mii;li  well 
iiware  that  Jie  did  not  leave  the  house  till 
Monday. 

"Nil,  iia,  not  on  the  Sahhath  day.  When  I 
Avakened  in  the  inornin<;-  I  admit  I  was  terrihly 
anxicms  to  see  tlie  oiave,  as  was  natural,  hut 
thoclit  of  the  minister  cowed  me.  I  would 
liave  ventured  as  far  as  the  oiave  if  I  had  heen 
able  to  persuade  mysel'  I  Avasna  j>'oin<r  for 
pleasure,  but  pleasure  it  was,  lads.  A\/  ihere 
was  no  denvino-  that." 

"  Chirsty  was  at  the  kirk  ?  " 

''  She  was  so,  and  in  her  widow's  crapes.  I 
watched  her  frae  the  window.  Ay,  it's  no 
everybody  as  has  a\  itched  his  own  widow." 

"  ^«a,  and  it  had  been  an  impressive  spectacle. 
How  would  ye  say  she  looke<l,  Tammas  ?  " 

"  She  h)oked  proud,  Ilobbie." 

"She  would;  but  what  would  ye  say  she 
was  proud  of  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Robbie,  there  you  beat  me.  But  I  can 
tell  ye  what  she  was  proud  of  on  the  Monday." 

"  What  ?  " 
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"  l^'l'oiv    |>niii,|M,.-(iin.>   no   |,.ss    (li.iii   scvni 

>y«>nMMMUin..K,    lluv,.     I',;.,.    Tillvlnss,    Iw;,     |,;„. 

'i.'  'rnu-in.Mils.  .uhi  iw.i  r,.u>  (hi.  Iluo.ls,  rli;i|,s 
;it  du'  ,|o(.r  :iii(i  invii.  >  hrr  |.>  ;,  ,|isli  ,,r  j,.;,. 
Tlufs  ^^h■,^^  sl...  nv;is  |.nMi.|  „r,  ;„hl  I  w.miI.I  likr 
<<)  li.'jir  o{'  oiiy  otluT  wom.i.i  in  (|,is  h.un.  si„M|,. 
«'!•  iiiiinic.l  ov  .1  willow.  ;is  Ii;is  li.xi  s.-xni  invha- 
lloiis  to  lici-  tc.i  ill  oii<>  d.iv." 

"  The  lliiiio's  uiipa  illi.l,..!  ;  1,,,^  „|'  ,.,„„.^,.  i^ 
wns  to  lu>ar  .iho.it  voii  <lial  tlirv  spoiled  lirr  ?  " 
"  nil,  of  «'ours(.,  aiui  also  (o  o-,.!  ,,,,1  ,,|'  j,,.,. 
^vlla(  the  miiiistor  said  1  .  m...  Ay,  i.iit  ,..,„ 
ony  ofyoti'II  1110  what's  tlir  iiuMiioiahiist  ihino- 
nl)out  tlu'sc  iiivifitioiis?' 

"1  dimiasay  I  can,  l»iit  It's  sonu'thini;- ahout 
tlu'  iiiavi'," 

'•  It's  this,  Srt'.'ky,  that  Ind'oiv  Chirsty  had 
mado  u))  \wv  mind  Avlu'thcr  to  risk  s(.v»'n  teas 
in  ono  day,  I  liad  lu'conu'  a  limnoiist  for  lif,.." 

"Man.  man.  oh.  losl. !  " 

'•  Ay,  and  it's  jU'itVctlyappaiiino- to  consider 
as  sho  was  so  ex  ited  about  Ium-  invitations  that 
Avhen  1  eame  down  frae  the  cemetery  she  never 
looked  me  in  the  face,  and  I  had  tosay  to  lier, 
'  Cliirsty  Todd,  do  yc  no  see  as  sometliinj;-  has 
ccmie  (nver  me?'     At  that  she  savs,  •  I  imtic(» 
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-■•'.Vsl.-.isl.„„„.HVal,u,n.Misl.'l„  wi,i,.|,  .s|,„ 
'■"•I'l"'«.  ■  I'nIv  M|,  (!,,,(  , list,,. |„„t'" 

."'^"•r  "s  .11!    i,,.i  „,,.  ,„,,„_  ,^  ^^,,^,^__^,^ 

'"""'''"'•»"•■ '••'sil.v  lisclo  ll„.  si,l,|i„„.  •• 

,,'■  I'  ''"'""■'•'''■'"•  ^""1  I'll  I""    V,.  1 1„.  ,■..,,«,„. 

"r      ";"^""' ■»"""■".    'I'Hl.    is,.,  ,s..,v,   rl.-l.t- 

;"■■'''■:' .  "■""":,"•  •■'"  ''•■""■«  -'I.  .m  ..„l,„ali„„ 
i<)r  iiimistns. 

tl'atsaf.arsonH.  stnt.un^ui.      U  n.inistors  m,t 
ncatvr  fl.c  siihliriM.  than  other  folK-v  " 

'TlH.y  aro,    they    are,    and    thafs    j„.st    it. 
MMMsters,  ye   ...ay   s  .y,  is  .K,,^,  ,.,,^  ,,,^^,, 
to    the    .s,.hhn.e.       Weel,     what's    the    result'/ 
VVon.en  ..uses  their  een   to  «a.e  upon  the  sul. 
'"";"'   ^^''""   t'"VV  cateh   sieht  oF    the  n.inister 
iiiMl  cam...  h,„k  ony  hi<-|.,.,.."  ' 

"Sal,  Tanm.as,  yo.i'v,.  M.lved  it'  IJ„t  I 
^^•a^•ant  ye  eouhh.a  have  sai<l  that  till  ve  became 
H  hiunonst  ?  "  " 

"  Na,  I  dinna  pretend  I  could  have  said  it 
and  even  though  I  was   to  gang  hame  now  and 
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h;iy   it  ill  vour  v«'i\   words,  it  woiililnu  luivp  (Im- 
sanu'  show  ;is  wlim  \<ni  s;iv  it." 

'•  It  would  not,  loi-  vc  would  just  idiirt  ii 
out,  l>ut  tlicin  ;is  w.itclh's  ni«>  sjiviiii;-  a  liiiiiioi- 
oiis  tliiiii;-  iioticfs  the  inciit.il  st  iiimo|,.  lud'on'  tin- 
wonis  roiiu's  ini.  Av,  (Ii(>  iiiciit.il  st rii<><'lc's 
like  llu>  servant  in  i;iiiiid  houses  as  |>iits  Ids 
liead  in  at  the  door  and  cries,  ^  l^rddies  and 
p'litleiiuMi,  take  vour  seats,  lor  the  dimn'r  is 
all  hut  n'adv.' " 

Karly  on  Monday  innniiiii^  ila^-^art,  the  noii- 
hiunorist,  woke  for  the  'ast  time.  The  day 
was  moderately  fine,  hut  nrave  !io  indication 
that  anything  remarkahlc  was  ahont  to  happen. 
Lookahoutyiui.  it  is  true,  says  that  he  noticed 
a  jpieer  stillness  in  the  air,  ami  Stn-cky  llohart 
sj)oke  of  an  unnsually  restles-  nloht.  I(  j^ 
believed  hy  some  that  the  cocks  of  Tillvloss  did 
not  crow  that  inornin<;-.  But  none  of  these 
])henomena  were  noticed  until  it  l»ecame  natural 
to  search  1  he  memory  for  them,  and  Ilaiioart 
himself  always  said  tliat  it  was  a  common  day. 
The  fact,  1  sup])ose.  is  that  an  uncommon  day 
was  not  needed,  for  here  was  ilaufj^art  and 
there  was  the  cemetery.  Nature  neyer  Avastes 
her  materials. 
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"•■'--'"■'     ^^•'^  -'.it.-.l   no    .|o„!,t,   In.f   s„    UMuM 
''\y      I""'     ''^'^"      '"••"     •■       Hh.   n..„,ns,;n,..,.s. 

''"'■   ^''"      '^'    " II-',U;^..H,.Im.    ,.on-l ...n.l, 

';:"    •;"    •'"•"'i"^-    I'i^    I 's    lor    .MH.lln.r    ,I,,v 

i'or.l,,   lasMiMM.   Ih    .o„.|.,.,|    |,i.  |.,i,    ,,;„„.„, 

shnlvm^.  Hm.  Hr,.,-t  in  fl...  ,,i..,.,.  „r  .1,,,  ,|.,.( 
>VHs^|.n.,)lMlM.u.||.  N.v.T  ;,.;,;,.  u,.„|.|Hh. 
J'.';;^^Ml.    NM.„    |„is|Jy     <I,.s,.,.,mI,..|    his     onKi.l.. 

StUM-,     l,„o,.,,,„^r     („     sln.ttl...     .loo.-,   ,.„(,.,•    ||,;„ 

iH..-lvS.  Jtwas.i.M.NV  llaon,,,,.  ul.o  ;v„uMn.- 
tmn  pros..,,. I V,  IIao-..a,t  ..f  IIa;.oarC,s  Koa.lv, 
y.-j;,U'^nt  of  Tl.ru.ns,  i„  shor.,  ||a;..art  (1.. 
ininionst. 

'i'lH^l.istl.r,so„to.s,M.al<t<,  Ilao-,  t,tl,.- no,.- 
'•""•onst.  ^vas.la.m.sS,M.ns,<)M.  las,f„.s..H.i,M 
Avas  Sa.Mlrrs  L,n.l,.|s.  .la.ni,.  n.H  l.l,,,  a.  tin- 
f|»ot  <.f  Tillvloss,  an.l  SaM.Ins  ,,ass,.,|  l.i,.,  on 
tl.c  l.u.yiM--ro,nMl  l.rac.  iJotI,  u,,v  or.linaiv 
persons,  an.l  tl.ey  i.ev.M-  distino-uislMMl  t)...,;- 
solves  a^raln. 

It  was  not  ],is  jr.-avc  tliat  n.ad...  Ilao.rart 
Ji  liunionst,  l.ut  the  -ravoston...  Tw(,  y'ais 
earlier  I,„  had  erected  a  tombstone  to"^  the 
memory  of  his  relatives,  b.it  it  had  never  struck 
him  that  he  would  some  day  he  able  to  read  his 
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own  fate  on  it.  The  grave  is  to  the  right  of 
the  entranee  to  the  ceineterv,  ahnost  exactly 
under  the  favorite  seat  known  as  the  Bower, 
and  being  at  the  bend  of  the  path  it  comes  sud- 
denly into  view.  Haggart  walked  eagerly  along 
the  path,  an  ordinary  man   upon  the   whole ; 

then  all  at  once He  looked 

He  looked  again.     This  is  what  he  read  : 

Tins  Stoxe  was  Erected  by 

Thomas  IIaggaut 

To  THE  Memory  of  Peter  IIaggart, 

Father  of  the  said  Thomas, 

Who  departed  this  Life,  Jax.  7,  18'25. 

Also  here  lies  Jeax  Lixn,  or  IIaggart, 

Mother  of  the  said  Thomas, 

Died  18-28. 

Also  Jeax  IIa(;<;art, 

Sister  of  the  said  Thomas, 

Died  1829. 

Also  Axdrew  IIaggart, 

Brother  of  the  said  Thomas, 

Died  1831. 

Also  the  said  Thomas  Himself, 

Died  1834. 

Haggart  sat  down  on  the  grave.     In  Thrums 
common  folk  were  doinff  common  thinofs — weav- 
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ing,  feeding-  the  hens,  supping  porridge,  carting 
peats. 

Haggart  sat  on  the  grave.  In  Thrums  they 
were  thinking  of  their  webs,  of  their  dinner, 
of  well-scruhbed  floors,  of  tlieir  h)ve  affairs. 

But   Haggart  sat  on   the  grave,  and   a  pot 
began  to  boil     He  has  told  us  what  happened. 
Down  in  his  inside  something  was  roaring,  and 
every  moment  the  noise  increased.    He  breathed 
with  difficulty.     He  was  as  a  barrel  swelling 
but  held  in  by  hoops  of  iron.     He  rose  to  his 
feet,  for   his  tongue  was  hot  and  there   Avas  a 
hissing  in  his  throat,  and  the  iron  hoops  pressed 
more  and  more  tightly.     Suddeidy  the  hissing 
ceased,  and  he  stood  as  still  as  salt.     The  roai- 
ing  far  down  died  away.     All  at  once  he  was 
tilted  to  the  side,  the  hoops  burst,  and  he  began 
to  laugh.     The  pot  was  boiling.     Haggart  was 
a  humorist. 

As  soon  as  he  reahzed  what  had  happened 
Haggart  returned  to  Tillyloss.  The  first  to 
see  him  was  Tibbie  Robl)ie,  the  first  to  si)eak 
to  him  was  William  Lamb,  the  first  to  notice 
the  change  was  Snecky  Hobart. 


I  only  undertook  to  tell  how  Haggart  became 
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a  Imiiiorist,  and  here  tliercl'ort'  my  stoi y  ends. 
1  liavc  sliowu  liow  a  lain])  was  lit  In  'I'lii  inns, 
but  not  liow  it  lunncd.  Pciliajts  it'  I  folhtwcd 
Ilauiiart  to  his  end,  as  I  slionl<l  like  to  do,  to 
tlio  time  when  tlic  lamp  llickcii'd  and  a  room 
in  tlio  Tcnomcnts  orcw  dark,  some  who  hav(> 
smiled  at  an  old  man's  tale  would  leave  a  tear 
behind  them  to  a  weaver's  memory. 

"  Na,"  IIa«»gart  often  said,  "  we  winna  touch 
the  o-ravestone.      It'll  eomein  handv  someday." 

His  humor,  appetizinu'  from  the  first,  ripened 
with  the  years.  For  a  time  this  was  his  eom- 
ment  on  the  tondistone  : — 

"■  Latls,  lads,  what  a  tlo  we're  preDarinj;"  for 
posterity." 

Later  in  his  life  he  said, 

"  It's  almost  cruel  to  cheat  future  ^-enerations 
m  this  way. 

His  hair  was  white  before  he  said, 

'•  I  dinna  ken  but  what  I  should  do  the 
honest  thing,  and  have  the  date  rubbed  out." 

And  when  there  was  a  S(jueal  in  his  voice, 
he  could  add, 

"  No  that  it  much  matters." 
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HOW    GAVIN    BIRSE   PUT    IT  TO 
MAG    LOWNIE. 


T\  a  wet  (lay  tlic  rain  jratlifis  in  blobs  on 
the  road  that  passes  our  Tiinims  •garden. 
Thou  it  crawls  into  the  cart-tracks,  iiiilil  the 
road  is  streaked  with  water.  Last,  tlie  water 
<j;athers  in  heavy  yellow  jiools.  If  tlu;  rain 
still  continues,  clods  of  earth  tojtple  from  the 
g'arden  dyk<'  into  the  ditch. 

On  such  ji  day,  when  even  the  dulseinan 
had  ^one  into  shelter,  and  the  women  scudded 
by  with  their  wra[)j)ers  over  their  heads,  came 
Gavin  Birse  to  our  door.  Gavin,  who  is  the 
Glen  Quharity  post,  is  still  young-,  but  has 
never  been  (|uite  the  same  man  since  some 
amateurs  in  the  Glen  ironed  his  l)ack  for  rheu- 
matism. At  })resent  I  am  lodging-  in  Thrun)s, 
with  Hendry  M'Qumpha,  and  I  thought  Gavin 
had  called  to  have  a  crack  with  me.     He  sent 
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his  compliments  up  to  the  attie,  however,  by 
Leeby,  and  would  I  come  and  be  a  witness  ? 

Gavin  came  up  and  explained.  He  had 
taken  olf  his  scarf  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket, 
lest  the  rain  should  take  the  color  out  of  it. 
His  boots  cheeped,  and  his  shoulders  had  risen 
to  his  ears.      He  stood  steamin<^  before  my  fire. 

"  If  it's  no  ower  muckle  to  ask  ye,"  he  said, 
"I  would  like  ye  for  a  witness." 

"  A  wituLivS !  But  for  what  do  you  need  a 
witness,  Gavin  ?  " 

"  I  want  ye,"  he  said,  "  to  come  wl'  me  to 
Mage's,  and  be  a  witness." 

Gavin  and  Mati'  Birse  had  been  enjjaji'ed  for 
a  year  or  more.  Mag  is  the  dau<^hter  of  Janet 
0<^ilvy,  who  is  best  remembered  as  the  body 
that  took  the  hill  (that  is,  wandered  about  it) 
for  twelve  hours  on  the  dav  Mr.  Dishart,  the 
Auld  Licht  minister,  accepted  a  call  to  another 
church. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Gavin,"  I 
asked,  "  that  your   marriage  is    to  take  place 

to-dav  ?  " 

By  the  twist  of  his  mouth  I  saw  that  he  was 
only  deferring  a  smile. 

"  Far  frae  that,"   he  said. 
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All,  then,  you  have  quarreled,  and  I  am 
to  speak  up  for  you  ?  " 

"  Na,  na,"  he  said,  "  I  dinna  want  ye  to  do 
that  ahove  all  thinjjjs.  It  would  he  a  favor  if 
ye  could  gi'e  me  a  bad  character." 

This  beat  me,  and,  I  daresay,  my  face 
showed  it. 

"I'm  no'  juist  what  ye  would  call  anxious  to 


marry    Mag 


noo,"     said     Gavin,    without    a 


tremor. 

I  told  him  to  jjo  on. 

"  There's  a  lassie  oot  at  Craigiebuckle,"  he 
explained,  "  workin'  on  the  farm — Jeanie  Luke 
by  name.     Ye  may  lia'e  seen  her  ?  " 

"What  of  her?"  I  asked,  severely. 

"Weel,"  said  Gavin,  still  unabashed,  "I'm 
thinkin'  noo  'at  I  would  rather  lia'e  her." 

Then  he  stated  his  case  more  fully. 

"  Av,  I  thoclit  I  liked  Mag-  oncommon  till  I 
saw  Jeanie,  an'  I  like  her  fine  yet,  but  I  pre- 
fer the  other  ane.  That  state  o'  matters  canna 
gang  on  forever,  so  I  came  into  Thrums  the 
day  to  settle  't  oni'  wy  or  another." 

"  And  how,"  I  asked,  "  do  you  propose 
going  about  it  ?  It  is  a  somewhat  delicate 
business." 
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j-i"^'"^  'uiiiciurv  in  f       I'll 

1«».  I II  put  It  to  I,,.,- plain." 
'•  You're  .„„.e  Jeanie  w„„l,l  take  you  '' " 
Ay  ;  ol,   tl,e,-o-.s  „ae  fear  o' that."    ' 

"  wl.  •  I'f  ''■"''"  •'■"" '"  >■'""■  ''«■•'?■••"'  ?" 

.Y„;: '''■''"'"'■*'''«-'-'- '-""done." 
.<  You  are  ,„  a  great  iuu-ry,  Gavin  ?  " 

»e  may  say  that ;  but  I  ^y■,„^  t„  i 
ried.     The  «•!<),.  T  I,  i         '  "  '*  ""»"" 

N'..ouareo„y„,,,.„.,,,t,,jj     ,^J       „ 
.„e."  ''      "^ "  ^"'    ''"■    ■'■   '*--    twal'  and 

wil^^tv.'  '■"  ^'■'■^-  -'"  >■""  -t  -  to  .„ 
''  I  want  ye  for  a  witnps«      TP     i        • 

onwtrd"      """'""''"  ^''""■''S""'-'^ 

and  about  an  lio„r  afterwa.-rl.   T  ' 

pass  with  Tunnnas  Ha.  ,1       ktn   ""    '  ■"' 

'^oo^^i-     lamnias  cried  m 
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<luriii<r  the  evoniiiii'  to  trll  us  lunv  the  mission 
prosj)ere{l. 

"  jMiiul  yo,"  said  Tanimas,  a  drop  of  wator 
lian<^in<»*  to  tlic  point  of  Ills  nose,  "•  I  disclaim 
all  responsibility  in  the  business.  I  ken  Maj;' 
weel  for  a  thrifty,  respectable  woman,  as  her 
mither  was  afore  her,  and  so  I  said  to  Gavin 
when  he  came  to  speir  me." 

"  Ay,  mony  a])irn  has  Lisbeth  filled  to  me," 
said  Hendry,  settlinjj^  down  to  a   reminiscence. 

''  No  to  be  ower  hard  on  Gavin,"  continued 
Tannnas,  forestallini»'  Hendry,  "  he  took  what  I 
said  in  oiiid  ])art ;  but  aye  when  1  stop[)ed 
speaking'  to  draw  breath,  he  says,  '  The  (pies- 
tion  is,  will  ve  come  wi'  me  ?  '  He  was  michty 
made  up  in  's  mind." 

"  Weel,  ye  went  wi'  him,"  suggested  Jess,  dio 
wanted  to  bring  Tammas  to  the  ])oint. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  stone-breaker,  "  but  no  in  sie 
a  hurry  as  that." 

He  worked  his  mouth  round  and  round,  to 
clear  the  course,  as  it  were,  for  a  sarcasm. 

"Fowk  often  say,"  he  continued,  "  'at  'am 
quick  beyond  the  ordinar'  in  seein'  the  humoi'- 
ous  side  o'  things." 

Here  Tammas  paused,  and  looked  at  us. 


km;   now  <:a  vfs  itiitsE  prr  it  to  .v.(^•  Lowxn:. 

"  So  ye  are,  Tamnias,"  said  Ilendry.  "  Losh, 
ye  mind  hoo  ye  saw  the  humorous  side  o'  me 
wearin'  a  pair  o'  hoots  'at  wisiia  i, arrows  !  No, 
the  ane  had  a  toe-piece  on,  an'  tlie  other  hmbia." 
"  Yo  juist  wore  them  sometunes  when  ye  Avas 
delvin',"  broke  in  Jess,  "  ye  have  asouid  a  pair 
o'  boots  as  ony  in  Thrums." 

"  Ay,  but  I  liad  worn  them,"  said  Ilendry, 
"  at  odd  times  for  mair  than  a  rear,  an'  1  liad 
never  seen  the  hnmoroup  side  o'  tliem. 
Weel,  as  fac  as  death  (here  .le  addressed  me), 
Tannuas  had  just  seen  them  twa  or  three  times 
when  he  saw  the  humorous  side  o'  them.  Syne 
I  saw  their  humorous  side,  too,  but  no  till 
Tammas  pointed  it  oot." 

"  That  was  naethincr,"  said  Tammas, "  naething 
ava  to  some  things  I've  done." 

"  But  what  aboot  Mag?  "  said  Leeby. 
"  We  wasna  that  length,  was  we  ?  "said  Tam- 
mas.    "  Na,  we  was  speakin'  aboot  the  humor- 
ous side.     Ay,  wait  a  wee,  I  didna  mention  the 
humorous  side  for  naethinof." 
He  paused  to  reflect. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said  at  last,  brightening  up, 
"  I  was  sayin'  to  ye  hoo  quick  I  was  to  see  the 
humorous  side  o'   onything.     Ay,  then,   what 
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made  me  say  that  was  'at  in  a  clink  (flash)  I  saw 
the  hnmorous  side  o'  Gavin's  position  " 

"  Man,  man,"  said  Hendry,  admiringly,  "  and 
what  is  't  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  this,  there's  s(miethin«r  humorons  in 
speirin'  a  woman  to  let  ye  aft"  so  as  ye  can  be 
married  t^   another  woman." 

"I  danrsay  there  is,"  said  Hendry, donhtfnlly. 
"  Did  she  let  Inm  aft'  ?  "  asked  Jess,  takinj^ 
the  words  out  of  Leeby's  mouth. 

"  I'm  comin'  to  that,'  said  Tammas.     "  Gavin 

proposes  to  me  aftev  I  had  had  my  lauj^h " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Hendry,  banging  the  table  with 
his  fist,  "  it  has  a  humorous  side.  Ye're  richt 
ajjain,  Tammas." 

"  I  wish  ye  wadna  blatter  (beat)  the  table, 
said  Jess,  and  then  Tammas  proceeded. 

"  Gavin  wanted  me  to  tak'  paper  an'  ink  an' 
a  pen  wi'  me,  to  write  the  proceedin's  doon,  but 
I  said, '  Na,  na,  I'll  tak'  paper,  but  no  nae  ink 
nor  nae  pen,  for  there'll  be  ink  an'  a  pen  there.' 
That  was  what  I  said." 

"  An'  did  she  let  him  aft  ?  "  asked  Leeby. 
"  Weel,"  said  Tammas,  "  aft'  we  goes  to  Mag's 
hoose,  an'  sure  enough  Mag  was  in.     She  was 
alane,  too  ;  so  Gavin,  no  to  waste  time,  juist  sat 
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doon  for  politeness'  sake,  an'  syne  rises  up  again; 
an'  says  he,  'Mar«ref  Lownie,  T  lia'e  a  solemn 
question  to  the  speir  at  ye,  namely  this.  Will 
yon,  Marjret  Lownie,  let  nie,  Gavhi  Birse,  aff  ? ' " 
"  Ma«r  would  start  at  that  ?  " 
"  Sal,  she  was  hraw  an'  cool.  I  thocht  she 
niun  lia'e  o()t  wind  o'  his  intenti(ms  aforehand, 
for  she  just  re] dies,  (juiet-like,  '  IIoo  do  ye 
want  aff,  Gavin  ? '  " 

"  *  r^.ause/    says    he,    like    a    hook,    '  my 
affections  has  undero-one  a  chansre.' 
"  '  Ye  mean  Jean  Luke,'  says  Ma^. 
" '  That  is  wha   I    mean,'    says  Gavin,  very 
straitforrard." 

"  But  she  didna  let  him  aff,  did  she  ?  " 
"  Na,   she    wasna  the    kind.     Says  she,  '  1 
wonder  to  liear  ye,  Gavin,  hut   'am   no  goin' 
to  a<rree  to  naethinj^  o'  that  sort.' 
" '  Think  it  ower,'  says  Gavin. 
"  '  Na,  my  mind's  made  up,'  said  she. 
" '  Ye    would    sune    get  anither    man,'    he 
says,  earnestly. 

"'Hoo  do  I  ken  that?'  she  speirs,  rale 
seriously,  I  thocht,  for  men's  no  sae  easy  to 
get. 

" '  Am    sure    o't,'    Gavnj    says,    wi'    michty 
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conviction  in  hi^^  voicM*,  'for  ye'rc  bonny  to 
look  ut.  an'  woti-K«'nt  for  Ix'in'  a  jj^uid  body.' 

*"  A y,'  says  Ma<^,  'I'm  "lad  yo  like  mo, 
Gavin,  for  ye  liave  to  tak  nie.'  " 

"Tliatpnt  a  clincher  on  him,"  interrupted 
Hendry. 

"  lie  was  loth  to  ^ie  in,"  replied  Tannnas, 
so  he  says,  *  Ye  thiidc  'am  a  fine  character, 
Maroet  Lownie,  bnt  ve're  very  far  niista'en. 
I  wouldna  wonder  but  what  1  was  lossin'  my 
place  some  o'  thae  days,  an'  syne  wiiaur  would 
ye  be  ? — Marjret  Lownie,'  he  goes  on,  '  'am 
nat'ral^y  lazy  and  fond  o'  the  drink.  As  sure 
as  ye  stand  there,  'am  a  re«;lar  deevil !  ' 

"  That  was  strong;  lan<;ua<i^e,"  said  Hendry, 
''but  he  wouldbe  wantin  tofleg(fri«»hten)  her?" 

".Inst  so,  but  he  didna  manajije 't,  for Maji;' 
says,  '  We  a'  ha'e  oor  faults,  Gavin,  an'  deevil 
or  no  de'vil,  ve  're  the  man  for  me !  ' 

"  Gavin  thocht  a  bit,"  continued  Tammas, 
"an'  syne  he  tries  her  on  a  new  tack.  '  Mar«:^et 
Lownie,'  he  says,  '  ye're  father's  an  auld  man 
noo,  an'  he  has  naebody  but  yersel'  to  h)ok 
after  him.  I'm  tliinkin'  it  would  be  kind  o' 
cruel  o'  me  to  tak  ye  awa  frae  him  ? '  " 

"Mag  wouldna   '  'an   in    wi'    that;  she 
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wasnalxn'ii  on  a  Sa\vl».ith,"  said  .less,  using  one 
of  her  favorite  sayings. 

"  Slie  wasna,"  answered  Tanimas.  "  Says 
she,  '  Hae  nae  fear  on  that  score,  Gavin  ;  my 
father's  Hue  willin'  to  spare  me  !  '" 

"  An'  thiit  einU'd  it  ?  " 

"  Av,  tliat  ended  it." 

"  Did  ye  tak  it  doou  in  writin'  ? "  asked 
Hendry. 

"  There  was  nae  need,"  said  Tammas,  hand- 
ing round  his  snuff-mull.  "  No,  I  never 
touched  paper.  When  I  saw  the  thing  was 
settled  I  left  them  to  their  coortin'.  They're 
to  tak  a  h)ok  at  Snecky  Hobart's  auld  hoose 
the  jiieht.     It's  to  let." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


JANET. 


I'p  here  anionji^  tlie  lieatlier  (or  nearly  so) 
we  are,  in  the  ()j)ini()ii  of  tou;ists,  a  mere  ham- 
let, tjjouo^h  to  ourselves  we  are  at  least  a 
villajre.  Eni-lishmen  eall  us  a  '  tlachan  " — 
thou«vh,  truth  to  t»'ll,  we  are  not  sure  what 
that  is.  Just  as  Gulliver  eould  not  see  the 
Lilliputians  without  stoopino-,  these  tourists 
may  be  lookinf>;  for  the  elaehan  when  they 
are  in  the  miihlle  oF  it,  and  knockinof  at  one 
of  its  doors  to  ask  how  far  they  have  yet  to  oo 
till  they  reach  it.  To  he  honest,  we  are  oidy 
five  houses  in  a  row  (includinu;'  the  sniiddv), 
Avith  a  Free  Church  manse  and  a  few  farms 
here  ajid  there  on  the  hillsides. 
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So  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned, 
we  are  blotted  out  with  the  first  fall  of  snow. 
I  suppose  tourists  scarcely  <^ive  us  a  thoui;lit 
save  when  they  are  here.  I  have  heard  them 
adniirinj^  our  <^len  in  Ausi^ust,  and  addino^ : 

"  But  what  a  place  it  must  he  in  winter  !  " 

To  this  their  friends  reply,  shivering  : 

"  A  hard  life,  indeed  !  " 

And  the  conversation  ends  with  the  com- 
ment : 

"  Don't  call  it  life ;  it  is  merely  existence." 

Well,  it  would  be  dull,  no  doubt,  for  tcurists 
up  here  in  January,  say,  but  I  find  the  winter 
a  pleasant  change  from  sumnu^r.  I  am  the 
minister,  and  though  my  heart  sank  Avhen  1 
was  "  called,"  I  rather  enjoy  the  life  now.  I 
am  the  man  whom  the  tourists  pity  most. 

"  The  others  drawl  through  their  lives," 
these  tourists  say,  "  to  tlie  manner  born ;  but 
think  of  an  educated  man  who  has  seen  life 
spending  his  winters  in  such  a  place  !  " 

"  He  can  have  no  society." 

"Let  us  hope  the  poor  fellow  is  married." 

"  Oh,  he  is  sure  to  be.  But,  married  or 
single,  I  am  certain  I  would  go  mad  if  I  Avere 
in  his  shoes." 
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Their  comparison  is  tlirowu  awav.  I  am 
strong  and  hale.  I  enjoy  the  })itin<r  a\v,  and  I 
sehlom  carry  an  nnibrelhi.  I  sliould  perhaps 
go  mad  if  I  were  in  the  Eno-lislunen's  sh.,es, 
ghied  to  a  stool  all  day,  and  feeling  m  ^  ,.0^(1 
home  throngh  fog  at  night.  And  there  is 
many  an  edncated  man  who  envies  me.  Did 
not  three  timer  as  many  probationers  apply  f„r 
a  hearing  when  the  church  was  vacant  as 
could  possibly  be  heard  ? 

But  how  do  I  occupy  my  time?  the  English 
gentlemen  would  say,  if  they  had  not  forgotte.i 
me.     What    do    the   people    do    in    winter? 
True,   I  don't  lie  long  in   the  mornings  and 
doze  on  the  sofa  in  the  afternoon,  and  o-o  to 
bed  at  one  o'clock.     When  I  was  at  CoTle-e 
where  I  saw  much  "  life,"    I  breakfasted  fVe- 
quently  at   ten;    but  here,    where   time   must 
(they  say)  hang  heavy  on  my  hands,  I  am  up 
at  seven.     Though  I  am   not  a  married  man, 
no    one    has    said    openly    that    I  am    insane. 
Janet,  my  housekeeper  and  servant,   has   my 
breakfast  of  porridge  and  tea  and  ham  ready 
by  half-past  seven  sharp.     You  see  the  morn"- 
ings  are  keen,  and   so,  as  I  have   no   bedroom 
file  nor  hot  water,  I  dress  much  more  (luicklv 
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than  I  dressed  at  Collej^e.  Six  minutes  I  give 
myself,  than  Janet  and  I  have  prayers,  and 
then  follows  my  breakfast.  What  an  appetite 
I  have  !  I  am  amazed  to  recall  the  student 
days,  when  I  "  eould  not  look  at  porridge," 
and  thought  a  halfp'i.ny  roll  sufficient  for  two 
of  us. 

Dreary  pleasure,  you  say,  breakfasting  alone 
in  a  half -furnished  house,  with  the  snow  lying 
some  feet  deep  outside  and  still  monotonously 
falling.  Do  I  forget  the  sound  of  my  own 
voice  between  Monday  and  Saturday  ?  I  should 
think  not.  Nor  do  I  forget  Janet's  voice.  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  the  Scotch  area  very 
taciturn  race,  but  Janet  is  far  more  Scotch  than 
the  haggis  that  is  passed  round  at  some  London 
dinners,  and  Janet  is  not  a  silent  woman.  The 
difficulty  with  some  servants  is  to  get  them  to 
answer  }  our  sunnnons,  but  my  difficulty  with 
Janet  is  to  get  her  back  to  the  kitchen.  Her 
favorite  position  is  at  the  door,  which  she  keeps 
half  open.  One  of  her  feet  she  twists  round 
it,  and  there  s)ie  stands,  half  out  of  the  room 
and  half  in  it.  She  has  a  good  deal  of  gossip 
to  tell  me  about  those  five  houses  that  lie  low, 
two  hundred  vards  from  the  manse,  and  it  must 
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be  admitted  that  I  listen.     Wliy  not  ?     If  one 
is  interested  in   people  he   must  jrossip  about 
them.     You,    in   London,  may  not  care  in  the 
least  who  your  next  (h)or   nei<;hbor  is,  but  you 
gossip   about   your   brothers    and    sisters    and 
aunts.      Well,  my  people  are  as  familiar  to  me 
as  your  brothers  are  to  you,  and,  therefore,  I 
say,  "  Ah,  indeed,"  ^vhen  told  that  the  smith  is 
busy  uith  the   vlicel  of  a  certain  farmer's  cart, 
and  "  Dear  me,   is   that   so  ?  "   ^vhcn  Janet  ex- 
plains that  William,  the  plouohman,  has   crot 
^^^i^gy,  bis  wife,  to  cut  his   hair.     Meo<ry  has 
cut  my  own  hair.     She  puts  a  bowl  on  my  head 
and  clips  away  everything  that  it  does  not  cover. 
So  I  would  miss  Janet  if  she  wci ,  gone,  and  her 
tongue  is  as  enlivening  as  a  strong  ticking  clock. 
No  doubt  there  are  t-nes  Avhen,  if  1  were  not  a 
minister,  I  might  Hing  something  soft  at  her. 
She   shows    to  least    advantage    Avhen   I   have 
visitors,  and  even  in  winter  J  have  a  man   to 
dinner  now  and  again.     Then   1   realize    that 
Janet  does  not  know  her  phice.     AVliile  we  are 
dining  she  hovers  in  the  vicinity.      If  she  is  not 
pretending  to  put  the  room  to  rights,  she   is  in 
her  fortified  position  at  the  door ;  and  if  she  is 
not  at   the  door  she  is   immediately  behind  it. 
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Her  passion  is  to  help  in  the  conversation. 
As  she  brings  in  the  potatoes  slie  answers  the 
last  remark  my  J^nest  addressed  to  nie,  and  if 
I  am  too  (juick  for  her  she  ex})lains  away  my 
answer,  or  modifies  it,  or  signifies  her  aj»proval 
of  it.  Then  I  try  to  he  dig-nified,  and  to  show 
Janet  her  place.  If  I  catch  her  eye  I  frown, 
but  such  opportunities  are  rare,  fV)r  it  is  the 
guest  on  whom  she  concentrates  herself.  She 
even  tells  him,  in  my  presence,  little  things 
about  myself  which  I  would  prefer  to  keep  to 
myself.  The  impression  conveyed  by  her  is 
that  I  confide  everything  to  her.  When  my 
guest  remarks  that  I  am  becoming  a  hardened 
bachelor,  and  I  hint  that  it  is  because  the 
ladies  do  not  give  me  a  chance,  Janet  breaks 
in  with 

"  Oh,  'deed  it's  a  wonder  he  wasn't  married 
lonjr  since,  but  the  one  he  wanted  wouldn't  have 
him,  and  the  ones  that  want  him  he  won't  take. 
He's  an  ill  man  to  please." 

"  Ah,  Janet,"  the  guest  may  say  (for  he 
enjoys  her  interference  more  than  I  do),  "  you 
make  him  so  comfortable  that  you  spoil  him." 

"  Maybe,"  says  Janet,  "  but  it  took  me  years 
to  learn  how  to  manage  hiri." 
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"  Does  he  need  to  l)e  maiiairetl  ?  " 
*•  I  never  knew  a  man  that  didna." 
Then  they  get  Janet  to  tell  them  all  my 
little  ''  tantrums  "  (as  she  calls  them),  and  she 
holds  forth  on  my  habit  of  mislaying-  my  hat 
and  then  hlaminj^  her,  or  on  how  I  hate  rice 
j)uddin<]^,  or  on  the  way  I  have  worn  the  carpet 
by  walking'  up  and  down  the  floor  when  I  would 
be  more  comfortable  in  a  chair.  Now  and 
again  I  lune  wound  myself  up  to  the  point  of 
reproving  Janet  when  the  guest  had  gone,  but 
the  result  is  that  she  tells  her  select  friends 
how  "  quick  in  the  temper"  1  am.  So  Janet 
must  remain  as  she  has  grown,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  me  (though  I  don't  let  on)  to  know  that 
she  turns  up  her  nose  at  every  other  minister 
who  preaches  in  my  church.  Janet  is  always 
afraid  when  I  po  olf  for  a  holidav  that  the  con- 
gregations  in  the  big  towns  will  ''  snap  me  up." 
It  is  pleasant  to  fed  that  she  bus  this  o})inion  of 
me,  though  I  know  that  the  large  congregations 
do  not  share  it. 

Who  are  my  winter  visitors?  The  chief  of 
them  is  the  doctor.  We  have  no  doctor,  of 
course,  up  here,  and  this  one  has  to  come  twelve 
miles  to  us.     He  is  rpther  melancholy  when  we 
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soiul  for  liiiii ;  but  lio  Avastes  no  time  in  coming, 
tliouij^h  lio  may  not  liave  had  liis  clothes  oil' for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  is  well  aware  that  w(> 
cannot  pay  hio-  fees.  Several  times  he  has  had 
to  remain  with  me  all  nii>ht,  and  once  he  Avas 
snowed  u\)  here  for  a  Aveek.  At  times,  too,  he 
drives  so  far  on  his  Avay  to  us  and  then  has  to 
turn  hack  because  the  oio-  sticks  on  the  heavy 
roads.  He  is  only  a  doctor  in  a  small  country 
town,  but  I  am  tdated  Avhen  I  see  him,  for  he 
can  tell  me  Avhether  the  Government  is  still  in 
poAver.  Then  I  have  the  school  iuspector  once 
a  yeaT-  The  school  inspector  is  always  threaten- 
ing to  change  the  date  of  inspection  to  summer, 
but  he  tukes  the  toAvn  fnmi  Avhich  the  doctor 
comes  in  early  spring,  and  finds  it  convenient 
to  c(mie  from  there  to  here.  Eailv  si)rini>-  is 
often  Avinter  Avith  us,  so  that  the  school  inspector 
comes  Avhen  there  is  usually  snow  on  the  around 
or  threatenino-.  The  school  is  a  mile  away  at 
jmother  "■  dachan,"  but  the  inspector  dines  with 
me,  aiul  so  does  the  schoolmaster.  On  these 
occasions  the  schoolmaster  is  not  such  good 
company  as  at  other  times,  for  he  is  anxious 
about  !  is  passes,  and  explains  (as  I  think)  more 
than  is  necessary  that  regular  attendance  is  out 
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of  the  question  in  a  ])liu*e  like  tliis.  Tlrj 
inspector's  visit  is  t)'e  time  of  my  *^re:it  annual 
political  (lel)at(',  for  tiu;  doctor  calls  jjolitics 
"  fudi^e."  The  inspector  and  I  are  on  dill'erent 
sides,  however,  and  we  oo  at  each  other  hammer 
and  ton<;s,  while  the  schoolmaster  si^iis  to  me 
(with  his  foot)  not  to  ani>('r  the   inspcctoi-. 

Of  course,  outsiders  will  loolc  incicdulous 
■when  1  assure  them  that  a  «i()()(l  d(.al  of  time  is 
passed  in  ])reparini^  my  sermons.  I  have  oidy 
one  Sahhath  service,  hut  two  sermons,  tlu;  one 
beginninj^  as  soon  as  the  otl\er  is  finished.  In 
such  a  little  church,  you  will  say,  they  must  be 
easily  pleased  ;  hut  they  are  not.  Some  of 
them  tramp  long  distances  to  church  in  weather 
that  would  keep  you,  reader,  in  tin;  house, 
thouii'h  your  church  is  round  the  corner  and 
there  is  pavement  all  the  way  to  it.  I  can 
j)reach  old  sermons?  Indeed  I  cannot.  Many 
of  my  hearers  adjourn  to  one  of  the  live  houses 
wlien  the  service  is  over,  and  there  I  am  ])icke(l 
pretty  clean.  Tluv  would  detect  an  old  sermon 
at  once,  and  resent  it.  I  do  not  "  talk  "  to 
them  frcmi  the  j)ulpit.  I  write  my  sermons  in 
the  manse,  and  though  I  use  "  ])a})er,"  the  less 
I  use  it  the  better  they  are  pleased. 
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The  visits  of  the  doctor  are  pleasant  to  me  in 
one  sense,  but  painful  in  others,  for  I  need  not 
say  that  when  lie  is  called  I  am  required  too. 
To  wade  throufj^h  miles  of  snow  is  no  great 
hardship  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it ; 
but  the  heavy  heart  comes  when  one  of  my 
people  is  seriously  ill.  Up  here  we  have  few 
slight  illnesses.  The  doctor  cannot  be  sum- 
moned to  attend  them,  and  we  usually  "  fight 
away "  until  the  malady  has  a  heavy  hold. 
Then  the  doctor  comes,  and  though  we  are  so 
scattered,  his  judgment  is  soon  known  all 
throujih  the  glens.  When  the  tourists  come 
back  in  summer  they  Avill  not  see  all  the 
"  natives  "  of  the  year  before. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  our 
lives  that  we  have  no  social  events  worth  speak- 
ing of,  and  no  amusements.  This  is  what 
ignorance  brings  ousiders  to.  I  had  a  marriaoe 
last  week  that  was  probably  more  exciting  than 
many  of  your  grand  affairs  in  London.  And 
as  for  amusements,  you  should  see  us  gathered 
together  in  the  smiddy,  and  sometimes  in  the 
schooi-liouse.  But  I  must  break  off'  here,  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  used  up  all  my  spare 
sermon  paper — a  serious  matter.     I  shall  send 
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the  editor  s()int'thiii«j^  Jiboiit  our  social  gathei- 
inp^s  presently,  for  he  says  he  wants  it.  Janet, 
I  may  add,  has  discovered  that  this  is  not  a 
sermon,  and  is  very  curious  about  it. 
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JAXFH'  8    CURIOSITY. 

T  HAD  no  intonlion  of  siuiiiir  anvthiiiff  more 
fibout  our  "  ('l;u'!i;iu,"  hut  since  I  posted  my  two 
last  letters  Janet  liasheen  so  miserable,  entirely 
ov.  ''ip^  to  her  reprehensiljle  in(|uisitiveness,  that 
I  h.i'.e  been  (juite  uncomfortaljle  in  the  manse. 
If  this  is  printed,  as  a  kind  of  postscript  to  what 
I  wrote  before,  I  shall  read  it  aloud  to  Janet, 
and  so,  1  hope,  humiliate  her. 

I  hinted  that  Janet  could  not  discover  why 
I  was  writino-  so  much.  At  tirst  she  thouy^ht  I 
was  at  sermons,  but  very  soon  she  decided 
ajrainst  this  theory.  Without  blushinn- — the 
woman  cannot  blush — she  would  look  over  my 
shoulder  and  «>aze  at  the  paper  ;  but  that  helped 
her  not  a  jot,  for  Janet  cannot  read  what  she 
calls  "  wrote  hand." 

"  Ay,  Janet,"  I  would  say  to  her  when  I 
looked  behind  me  and  found  her  eves  on  the 
paper,  "'  and  how  do  you  like  it  ?" 
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"'Deed,"  s!h'  woiil,!  vv\A\\  '*  I  diima  liko  it 
at  all,  and  I  tliiiiU  you  would  In-  JM'ttcr  oni- 
]>1()V('<1  attending-  to  your  <lufi«'s." 

'•  How  do  you  kuow  I  aui  not  at  this  nio- 
iiU'iit  atlcndini;-  to  niv  duties?" 

"  V«'ry  well  ;  1  caiina  n-ad  y(»ur  wrote  liiind, 
nut  I  si'i'  it's  not  a  sermon  vou  re  .it." 

I  was  curious  to  know  how  .lanet  had  <lis- 
cover«'('  tliis,  and  pivsscd  her. 

"You  scrawl  your  spiinons,  for  one  thinir," 
said  Janet,  '•  and  that  is  wrore  jdaincr." 

"  And  for  another?" 

"  Well,  for  another  T'ye  seen  vou  sniilini;-  to 
yourself  Avhen  you  were  w:itinii'.  ami  thi're's 
nothing'  to  smile  at  in  your  sernujns." 

"  Any  more  reasons  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there's  this.  When  I  came  in  yester- 
day and  told  you  your  sutiner  ^vas  ready  you 
■\yrote  on  for  half  an  hour,  so  that  I  had  to  i)ut 
your  |)()rridi^(!  in  the  oven  to  ^varm.  You're 
very  Avilliuir  to  come  to  your  supper  >vhen  it's 
just  a  sermon  you'i<3  at." 

This,  of  course,  is  utterly  untrue,  and  T  told 
Janet  to  leave  the  room,  which  she  did,  banuinir 
the  door. 

Janet  thou<»ht  it  out  doubtless  in  the  kitchen, 
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and  luT  next  idea  w.is  that  I  was  to  l)o  called 
to  Ahordi'cn.  I  liad  l)orMi  in  Al)(>rd(»on  just  1)(^ 
fore  the  winter  came  on,  and  she  decided  that 
I  was  wiitin^j^  out  my  testinuuiials.  It  is  n<»t, 
however,  Janet's  way  to  ({uestion  me  Ixddiv  on 
any  matter  that  she  thinks  I  want  to  keep 
secret.  It'  she  nad  asked  nu*  wliether  I  was  e\- 
pectinji^  to  l»o  caHed  away  I  would  have  told 
her  the  truth,  hut  what  she  did  was  this.  She 
"stepped  <lown  "  to  the  smi«ldy,  and  informefl 
tlie  smith's  wife  that  1  had  received  a  call  from 
Aherdeen.  Janet  thinks  sho  has  an  otticial 
coiHiection  with  the  Free  Church  ]»ecause  she 
is  my  housekeeper,  and  she  likes  to  he  iirst  in 
the  field  with  church  news.  It  is  worm\\./()d 
to  her  to  discover  that  the  elders  have  heen 
told  anything  hy  me  which  I  have  not  first  told 
her,  and  so  she  is  constantly  forminjr  ahsurd 
conclusions,  and  announcing  them  as  facts. 
Of  course,  the  smith's  wife  tohl  her  neiirhbors 
that  I  had  a  call  to  Aherdeen,  jfnd  soon  the 
glen  was  discussing  uothing  else.  The  session 
came  to  the  manse  to  hear  all  about  it,  and  I 
had  to  tell  them  that  the  story  was  only  another 
of  Janet's  foolish  notions.  I  was  very  ano^rv 
with  Janet,  but  she  was  not  in  the  least  ashamed 
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of  luTsj'lF.  IF  I  had  not  jj^ot  Ji  ••all,  who  was  I 
writing;  thcso  h'ttcrs  to?  she  uslu'd  hiTsrlf. 
IltT  next  (Itcisioii  was  tliat  I  was  to  h.*  manii'il. 
Tliis  «'ni-a«;«'(l  hrr.  Th«'  fact  tliat  I  postr.l  tlic 
h'ttrrs  nivsj'lF  Mtniciv  h«'r  as  inoof  positiv**.  OF 
course,  I  only  |M)>t»Ml  th«'m  lu'rausf  I  knew  that 
if  I  <;a\«'  tlicm  to  licr  hhu  wouhl  ;j;»'t  .  .»iui'  one 
to  i'('a<l  tlu'  adchcss. 

This  tlinc  .lanct  kept  lu'rsuspi<'ions  to  herst'If, 
leading-  inc,  however,  to  understand  that  1  was 
l)eliavin<»-  very  foolisldv. 

''  You'll  have  heen  hearin^r,"  she  would  sav, 
"  that  the  sehoolniaster  and  his  w  il'e  are  «'ettin<»- 
on  very  ill  ?  " 

"  C)n  the  contrary,  I  understand  that  they 
are  very  happy.*' 

'•Some  folk  have  queer  ideas  of  happiness, 
but  I  would  not  hr  happy  if  !  was  a  school- 
master, and  my  wife  fluni;-  the  tonosat  me." 

"Tuts,  tuts,  Janet,  that  never  happened  at 
the  school-house." 

"  Did  it  not  ?  "  said  Janet.  "  You  can  see 
the  mark  of  the  ton^s  on  his  hrow." 

Then  Janet  would  look  sidewavs  at  me,  and 
say  artfully  : 

"  She's  an  Aberdeen  woman." 
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"  So  I  believe." 

''  Ay,  the  Aberdeen  lassies  is  sly. 
What  makes  you  think  that  ?  " 


ii 


"It's  well  known.  I've  often  heard  thorn 
that  kens  say  that  you  can  just  be  sure  o£  one 
thin<»"  about  Aberdeen  lassies." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  That  they're  the  very  opposite  of  what  they 
pretend  to  be." 

With  this  shot  Janet  would  retire,  but  soon 
she  would  return  to  the  subjeet. 

"  I  hear  thae  Aberdeen  lassies  try  terrible 
hard  to  snap  up  the  students." 

"  Do  tliey  ?  " 

"  Thev  do,  and  they  have  ruined  many  a  prom- 
isinir  man — esoeeially  ministers." 

"  But  many  a  minister  is  married  without 
beinof  ruined." 

"  Not  to  an  Aberdeen  lassie.  These  limmers 
are  no'  brought  up  to  mak'  housekeejiers,  but 
just  to  show  off.  They  ean  i)lay  on  the  piano, 
and  that's  about  all  they're  fit  for.  Thev 
would  disgrace  a  manse,  leastwise  a  coui.Liy 
manse." 

"  Thev  would  have  had  no  chance  with  you, 
Janet,  if  vou  had  been  a  man." 
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"  They  wouldiia ;  Imt  some  folk  are  no'  dif- 
ficult to  fre<  round,  and  ministers  are  easily 
Avlieedle<!  *" 

"You  (loa't  tlui.iv  me  easily  wheedled,  do 
you?" 

"  'Deed  there's  no  sayino-." 

"  But  if  I  had  been  so  week  I  would  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  their  wiles  lonn-  a<'-o." 

"  I  dinna  ken  about  that.  It's  said  there's 
no  fule  like  an  old  fule." 

'•  Do  you  mean  to  call  me  old  ?" 

"  Oh.  you're  no'  that  younff  now." 

'•  Wliat  makes  you  talk  so  much  about  mar- 
riaoe  nowadays,  Janet?" 

"  I  have  een,  and  can  use  them.  When  I 
see  you  writing-  letters  by  the  hour  I  ken  what 
it  means." 

'*  But  if  I'm  writing  to  a  lady,  why  does 
she  not  write  to  me  ?  " 

"  That's  what  puzzles  me,  but  no  doul)t 
she's  sly.  She  kens  what  she's  about.  I 
daresay  s)«e  has  another  lad  she  would  lather 
have,  and  she's  just  keeping-  you  dangling  on, 
in  case  he  refuses  her." 

"  Refuses  her,  Janet?  The  woman,  as  you 
surely  know,  does  not  propose  to  the  man." 
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"  I'm  tliinklni;-  slic  does  a  liaiitlc  timos  ofton- 
er  tliaii  the  men  liave  any  idea  ot'.  Ye  may 
lano-li,  Imt  1  ken  nomen — especially  these 
Aberdeen  hussies." 

"  Why,  you  never  were  within  seventy  miles 
of  Aberdeen  in  your  life." 

"  Maybe  no,  but  I  ken  what  fnles  these 
women  mak'  of  ministers.  Yes,  and  1  keu 
how  the  mhiisters  repents  when  it's  too  late. 
You  admire  these  dressed-ui)  dolls'  <;rand 
cdothes,  but  Fm  thinkui<^'  you  sini;-  a  dlilerent 
tune  when  you  have  to  pay  for  them.  The 
piano's  a  pretty  instrumen.t,  but  you  think  less 
of  it  when  you're  hun-^ry  and  the  broth  pot's 

full  of  soot." 

"  But,  Janet,  the  Aberdeen  lassie  would 
keep  a  servant  to  look  after  the  broth  pot." 

"  And  a  pretty-like  servant,  I'm  thinking-. 
These  limmers  of  stuck-up  wives  dinna  like  to 
have  a  respectable  middle-aged  woman  in  the 
kitchen  like " 

"  Like  yourself  ?  " 

"Yes,  like  myself.  Oh,  no;  they  brin<; 
some  useless  fide  of  a  lassie  with  them  that 
they  think  genteel-looking-.  Yes,  she  can 
wear  a  neat  cap  (and  set  it  at  every  single  man 
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in  tlir  kirk)  ;  Imt  as  for  work,  slie  kens  110th- 
iiio'  ;il>out  it.  All  she's  lit  I'or  is  for  conihiiio- 
licr  inistrt'ss's  false  hair  and  hiiriiiiig-  the 
jiotatoc's." 

"  JI(jots,  .lanct,  voii  wore  vouiiii-  oikm)  your- 
self." 

"Oh,  you're  an  infatuated  man,  and  will 
not  listen  to  reason.  IJut  let  me  tell  you  this, 
that  iolk  ha\('i'  when  thev  sav  a  minister  is 
l)etter  looi^ed  after  when  he's  married.  Tliat's 
a  story  invented  hy  youni;"  women.  AVhen 
you  have  ministers  jtreat  liini;'  heie,  do  vou 
thiidv  I  lU'cd  to  s]ieir  whether  they're  married 
or  single?  No,  I  ken  from  one  look  at  them. 
If  th'  '  "■.  sensihle  single  nu'ii  with  a  decent 
body  )k  after  them,  their  hoots  is  in  good 

order  and  their  coats  well  hrushed.  But  I 
detect  the  married  man  at  once  hy  his  want  of 
buttons  and  his  hoots  Avorn  down  at  the  heel, 
and  the  seams  of  his  sleeves  open.  Yes,  and 
I  ken  liim  hy  his  want  of  spirit.  However,  as 
I  say,  willful  man  maun  have  Ids  sav,  and  I 
will  not  argue  with  you." 

Then  one  day  Janet  found  out  that  my  letters 
liad  l)een  addressed  t«)  a  newspaper  office,  and 
immedhitelv  .she  had  a  new  idea.     I  was  adver- 
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tlsino-  for  another  liousekeeper  This  was  too 
torrihh',  and  she  t-oukl  heat  ahmit  the  hush  no 
lon"er.  She  walked  into  the  manse  parhn-, 
and  sakl: 

-'  I  dinna  ken  what  I've  done  to  make  you 
treat  me  so  seeret-Uke,  hut  I  want  to  hear  the 
worst. 

"  Wliat  are  you  talking  ahout,  Janet  ? "  I 
asked,  innocently. 

"  Are  you  to  he  married  ? "  demanded 
Janet. 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  answered.  "  No  one 
will  have  me." 

"  Then  it's  a  new  servant?" 

"  What  is  a  nevr  servant  ?  " 

"  That  you're  advertising  for." 

"  Did  I  say  I  was  advertising?  " 

"  Tell  me  the  worst,  I  can  hear  it." 

"  Janet,"  I  said,  severely,  "  your  curiosity 
will  l)ring  you  to  an  early  grave  if  you  don't 
restrain  it.  It  is  no  affair  of  yours  what  I 
have  heen  writing,  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
answer  your  questions.  You  have  hrought  all 
your  misery  on  yourself." 

So  Janet  is  still  wondering  what  the  writing 
is  about,   but  I  won't  tell  her    till  the  paper 
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anivos.  Then  I  sliall  read  this  aloud  to  lici, 
and  add  certain  moral  reflections  Avliicli  will 
cow  her  for  a  day  or  two,  thouj^h  they  would 
not  interest  the  puhlic. 
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As  1  tiiod  to  show  some  tiino  a<;-o,  my  old 
manso  hoiisekocpcr,  Jaiu't,  talu-s  a  personal  in- 
terest in  my  all'airs.     In  certain  matters  she  has 
mi)  nnder  complete  subjection  ;  for  instance,  I 
dare  not  smoke  (c:vce[)t  in  company)  in  my  hhudc 
coat,  and  it  is  the  worse  for  me  if  I  foroet  to 
chanj-e  my  soeks  on  the  days  which  she  has,  as 
it  Avere,  set  apart  for  that  purixise.      So  far  she 
has  allowed  me  to  compose  my  own  sermons, 
hnt  I  have  visions  of  a  time  when  she  will  uisist 
on  tellino-  me  what  to  say  in  the  pnlpit.  as  well 
as  how  to  say  it.     Nay.  more,  Teacher  ^^(^leen 
declared   at  the   smiddy  the  other  ni-ht   that 
when  I  o-rew  ohl  and  weak  in  intellect  (Janet, 
Avho  dislikes  him,  says  that  he  said  "  weaker  in 
intellect")  my  housekeeper  would  projjoso  to 
me.  and  we  would  he   "  kirked  "  before  1  had 
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nmrai;'*'  to  vutrv  a  ju-otcst.  This  jui'dictioii  T 
oponly  llout,  wliilc  adniittiiii;-  .lanct's  powi  r  in 
tlie  manse.  This  chaptiT  in  onr  "  clachan  " 
life,  indeed,  is  written  aL  lier  instin'atictn.  At 
first  wlien  she  discovered  that  I  liad  l)econ:e  an 
author  she  was  eoiiteniptuons.  and  her  sneers 
ontho  snhjeet made  nie  nnconit'ortahle.  Ahont 
a  month  aj;*),  however,  .lanet  l)e<;aa  to  h»ok  u[)on 
authorship  in  a  new  h<;ht.  'IMiere  are  several 
persons  in  the  j;len  whom  she  never  ]»assi'S, 
even  on  theSahhatli,  without  {lini;ini;-  hi'r  head 
so  far  Uu-\<.  that  sh(>  ean  sei-  what  is  taking- 
place  hehind  iier.  One  of  these  is  Teacher 
3r(2ueen,  and  it  has  su  uck  .lanet  that  I  mi^ht 
make  the  ohl  dominie  mon'  lunnhle  il'  I  '" showed 
limi  up  in  the  new's])a])ers." 

"  Of  which  he  has  ^ivat  need,"  Janet  fre- 
quently reminds  me. 

'•  1  can  show  him  his  errors  frcmi  the  puljtit," 
1  tell  her. 

"  You  can,"  says  Janet,  '•  and  when  you're 
done  lie  wakes  up." 

Teacher  M'C^ueen  does  not  sleep  in  church, 
l)ut  Janet  scorns  him,  and  therefore  insists  that 
he  does.  Janet  watches  the  congregation  so 
sharply  that  she  has  no  time  to  pay  much  atten- 
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turn  to  tho  sermon.     When  tliis  is  pointed  ont 
to  her  slie  says  : 

"  I  have  tile  minister  six  days  a  week,  and 
so  1  can  surely  take  my  een  oil'  him  on  the 
Sahhath." 

However,  I  must  leave  Janet  (whom  I  seem 
to  have    on  the    hrain)  and    come  to    Teacher 
]\r(iueen.      Nevertheless,  I  would  have  it  first 
understood  that  I  mean  to  sketch  the   dominie 
as  I  know  him,  not  as  he  is  conceived  hy  Janet. 
M'Queen  has  never  heen  a  schoolmaster  here 
in  mv  time.     It  will  he  six  years  in  June  since 
I  came  to  the  i»len,  and   he    had   retired   on   a 
pension    two    years    hefore    that.      lie    was  a 
teacher  in  the  glen   (as   he  tells  me  every  time 
we    quarrel  ahout    whitewashino-   the    session- 
house)  "  loug  hefore   I  was   horn,"   and  he   is 
still  so  hale  that  he  might  venture   to  add  that 
he  will  still  he  a  resident  here  long  after  I  am 
dead.     They  say  that  he  and  the  insi)ectoronce 
nearly  came  to  hlows  ahout  a  vulgar  fraction, 
hut  as  a  rule,  I  fancy,  he  was  sly  rather  than 
eomhative  on  the  days  of  the  examination,  and 
there  are  (pieer  stories  (told  hy  former  pupils) 
of  what  he   did  hehind   the   inspector's  hack. 
The  grand  amhition  of  the  inspector  was  to  get 
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liiiu  t(>  rotirc,  wliidi  lie  did,  aftc"  tliiidi'mi;-  the 
matter  over  for  six  wars.  His  on>;it  siilijcct  of 
conversation  at  the  social  hoard  had  always 
l)een  the  lilories  of  life  in  AlienU'eii,  for  lu' 
desj  ised  nliat  lie  caUcd  the  " stai;natioii  "  of 
the  iileii,  and  wonhl  freciuentlv  say  to  our 
farmers,  or  to  tlie  smith  : 

"  The  like  of  yuw  can  hav«'  no  notion  of  the 
suldimo  thouj;hts  that  iill  the  hrain  of  an 
educated  man.  Therefore.  Avhat  d')  yon  mean 
hy  presnmini;-  to  ari^ne  with  me?" 

Of  course,  when  he  decided  to  retire  on  a 
pension,  ti.e  universal  opinion  was  that  he  would 
spend  his  last  days  in  his  helov«Ml  Ai)erdeen.  I 
believe  the  ^len  folk  were  jTrleved  to  think  that 
he  Avould  he  known  to  them  no  more  ;  for 
thou<;'li  he  was  and  is  a  cantankerous  man,  it 
is  im[  ssihle  to  live  for  years  in  intimacy  with 
any  one  without  discovering^  some^ciod  in  him. 
The  d(miinie  had  heenan  indefatiij^ahle  teacher, 
and  had  done  ninnerous  kind-hearted  thini«-s, 
though  not,  it  must  he  admitted,  in  a  <rracious 
manner.  A  nund)er  of  his  old  pupils  rallied 
round  him  when  he  retired,  and  there  was  a 
social  gathering  given  in  his  honor  at  the  new 
school-house.     iVn  English  village  school  could 
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not,  1  think,  m.iko  such  a  display,  for  even  up 
i»  our  litth;  <rh'ii  l)oys  are  anil)it!ous  of  Icarniiio-, 
and  thoro  wvm  three  ministers  and  an  advocate 
(all  former  luiinls)  at  tin*  j«atherini>-.  Several 
other  jinpils,  who  had  risen  to  what  in  the  oh-ii 
is  called  fame,  w(  re  unai)le  to  Im;  jnesent,  hut 
they  sent  tln-ir  o(.od  wishes  and  a  snhscription 
to  the  present.  The  present  to  the  donu'ipe 
consisted  of  "a  ])urse  and  sovereigns,"  hut  I 
never  heard  how  many  soverei<;iis  were  in  the 
purse.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  things  hest 
ke]»t  dark. 

Then  ^vLe',  .he  i)resentati(Mi  was  over,  and 
the  speeches  and  the  tea  run  down,  nearly  tl\e 
Avhole  <>;len  shook  hands  with  Teacher  M'Qiieen, 
and  wished  him  ha])py  days  in  Aherdeen. 

"  Thaidv  you  kindly,"  he  i'ei)lie(l  a  score  of 
tunes,  "  hut  I  may  see  you  a^ain  hefore  I  j;-o,as 
I've  taken  lodoin^-s  with  the  smith  for  a  week. 
You  see,  I  liavt;  some  things  to  do  before  I  can 
start." 

So  the  dominie  spoke ;  hut  the  week  went 
hy,  and  another  week,  and  then  am)ther,  and 
he  was  still  at  the  smith's.  When  (luestioned 
as  to  when  he  meant  to  leave,  he  continued  to 
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'•()|>,  III  u  few  (liivs.  Y<iu  MC  1  liavt"  soiuo 
tliinns  (vmIo  lu-roic  I  can  start.  ' 

One  of  tlu'  tliiiii;s  tlir  doMiiiiic  IkmIIi*  tlo  was 
to  oivc  up  lii^  •'Mi'islilp,  and  tliis  took  a  lonj;- 
tiiiu'.      I  liail  tlic  story  from  my  |»r»'<U'rt'ssor. 

''M'f^lccli    used  to   (omcup    to  the    maiisf," 
Mr.  Marr  t(dd  mc  "  ami  explain  tliat  as  lie  was 
«.•o■m^•  to  Alu'rdrcn.  lu'   would  liavt   to  ^ivc  up 
his  i'ldcrship.      Then   Im  would   sii^li,  and  say, 
'  You'll  iict  the  scssion-liousf  wliitcwashfd  wlu'ii 
I'm  away  ;  '  and  1  would  n-ply.  *  Well,  it  nrcds 
to  Ik"   wliitcwashfd,  ami  1  could   ncv«'r   under- 
stand wliy  you  wcr((  so  much  opposed  to  whitc- 
washiiii;'  it.'      '  Ah,'  he  would  answer,  '  you  seo 
James    White    and  1   never    got  on    well,  r    ^ 
James  uas  for   the  whitewashing-,  and  so  1  was 
hound  to  «;•(»  auaiiist   it.      I'll   hardly   sleep  at 
nin-hts  at  Aherdeen,  for  I'll  always  he  thinldnj;- 
James  has  oot  his  way.'      Then   when   he  rose 
to  oo    (I   always   let  him    out  myself,    hecause 
Janet  and  he  used  to  put  up  lhcirh:udvs  at  each 
other)    I    would  say,  *  So  I  am  to   understand 
that  you    have  resigned   your  eldership  ?  '    and 
he    would    answer,    'Well,    it    must    come    to 
that,  hut  I  think    I'll    put    oW    resiirnino-    for 
another    week,   as    I'm    not  just    leaving    yet, 
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tlicrc   l)t'iiii»:  sonic  tlniiiifs   T   imist  do  lu'foiu;  I 
can  start. 

At  tin*  siniddy  tlu'  (loiniiil«'  sjmkc  for  a  timo 
(►f  the  iilorirs  of  Alu'idcrii.  IIo  had  hcfii  l»oru 
there,  and  ('(hicated  at  the  riiiversity.  aiidtheic 
was  ji  lileani  in  his  eve  wlien  he  talked  of  tlie 
ohl  colh'^i',  and  of  tlie  smell  of  the  sea.  But 
Avhen  he  was  asked  whether  he  h.id  many  friends 
in  Aberdeen  now,  he  became  silent,  and  went 
ont  alone.  His  feet  took  him  in  the  diicctioii 
of  his  old  school,  a  miserable  little  bnildinj;- that 
was  fallinj^"  to  pierces  even  before  the  new  school 
Avas  Imilt.  Even  to  this-  day  it  is  toward  the  old 
scho«d  that  Teacher  M'C^ncen  wanders,  and  I 
liave  heard  it  said  that  sometimes  as  he  strides 
aloni;- the  path,  h(!fori«'ets  that  tlu>  school  Is  no 
lonticr  in  use,  and  that  his  own  Avorkini!'  davs 
are  done.  He  has  been  seen  stojtj>in^'  short  at 
the  doorway  of  the  old  school  (tbe  door  is  j^'one), 
and  hjokina*  around  him  as  if  for  bis  rai><»ed 
scholars,  or  listenlnj;'  for  the  sound  of  them  at 
plav.  Then  he  looks  straight  before  him  for 
a  time,  and  speaks  to  himself,  after  wbicb  he 
r(4urns  to  the  smith's  and  says  that  he  has 
decided  to  set  off  for  Aberdeen  on  Saturday. 
But   Saturday  passes,  arid  still   tlicrc   is  souie- 
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tliln<r  t<»  !«•  «l<>n.'  Ik'I'oiv  Ti-aclicr  M'i  jiu-ii.  « .m 

start. 

1  think  the «l<.mluicl»;uri>««'n  fully  six  inontli- 

in  his  (|uaitt'is  with  the  smith  hct't.iv  he  .caMMl 

in  talk  of  ooinv;-  t(»  Ahenleen  next  week.      Tlien 

he  admitted  that  the  winter  was  too  far  advanced. 

'•  The  east  winds  are  tryin-;- in  Alterdeen," 
he  allowe<l  ''and  it  w.uild  sean.-ly  he  safe  to 
make  tlu;  ehan<>e  from  here  to  there  in  midwinter. 
IJnt  ril  }4-o  in  sprin-;." 

Sprin;;-  eame,  and  the  d(»minie  was  stdl  ni  no 

hurry  to  «;(). 

'•ril   wait   till    summer,  when   the  days    are 

h)n<;-,"  he  said. 

Tlien  winter  came  ai;"ain. 

I  suppose  he  <li<l  mean  to  <;o  to  Aherdeen  at 
s(mie  time.     There  isNomethin.o-  rather  pathetic 
in  this.      All  his  life  he  had   hx.ked  forward  ti; 
returning-    to   Aherdeen,  and    passin--  hi^  last 
years  in  it.      V/h.-n  he  was  a  youth  he  had  no 
tlu)u^-ht,  ue  may  he  sur.',  of  l-ein-'  a  dondnie 
in  an  inslonilieant  «;len  diirin.;-  all  the  workino- 
years  of  his  life.      He  came  to  the    oh-n  strono- 
in   the   helief   that    very   soon  he   would  ,sret  a 
better  plaee,  perhaps  in  the  famous  p-anuuar 
scdiool  of  Aberdeen  itself.     Everything-  he  saw 
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here  he  compared  scornfully  to  uliat  he  had 
seen  in  Ahcrdeen.  He  would  not  allow  that 
the  sun  shone  here  as  it  did  there  ;  and  the 
Aberdeen  people  excelled  all  others.  His  rela- 
tives lived  in  Aberdeen,  hut  they  died  before 
the  dominie  had  a  chance  of  returning-  perma- 
nently to  it.  He  had  a  love-story,  too,  as  I  sup- 
pose all  men  have,  and  the  scene  of  it  was  Aber- 
deen. I  don't  know  why  it  came  to  nothinf^, 
for  on  that  subject  the  dominie,  even  in  his 
loquacious  hours,  shuts  his  mouth. 

He  discovered,  but  tried  to  put  the  discovery 
from  him  as  something  distasteful,  that  Aber- 
deen no  longer  contained  a  friend  of  his.  He 
might  have  left  the  glen  for  it,  but  though 
many  persons  in  the  glen  would  have  seen  him 
on  the  coach,  there  was  no  one  to  meet  him  at 
Aberdeen  station.  All  his  life  he  had  thouoht 
of  Aberdeen  as  his  real  home,  yet  durin<r  this 
time  he  was  making;  a  new  home  in  the  irlen. 
It  would  have  been  death  for  him  to  leave  us. 
In  the  glen  he  is  somebody,  but  Aberdeen 
buried  him  decades  ago. 

So  the  dominie  remains  with  ns,  and  here  he 
will  end  his  days.  In  the  glen  he  is  still  Teacher 
M'Queen,  while  the  present  schoolmaster  is  only 
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Mr.  Rowiind.  Mr.  Marr  wont  tho  way  of  all 
the  earth  some  years  a<»-o,  hut  still  Teacher 
M'Queeii  is  an  elder  in  the  church,  still  Janet 
and  he  shake  their  heads  at  each  other,  and  he 
is  still  violent  in  his  opposition  to  the  white- 
washiuo-  of  the  session-house. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    POST. 


When  a  carriaoe  is  going  one  way  along  onr 
glen  road,  and  the  post's  bicycle  is  coming  the 
other  way,  there  is  an  anxious  moment  for  the 
persons  in  the   carriage.      They   will    s(iueeze 
their  vehicle,  if  they  are  wise,  into  a  recess,  hut 
even  then  the  bicycle  may   charge  into  it,  for 
the  post's  "  machine "  is  more  like  a  restive 
horse  than  a  thing  of  wheels,  and,  except  when 
there  is  a  brae  to  climb,  it  is  constantly  running 
away  with  him.     It  used  to  back  in  the  middle 
of  braes  and  whirl  him  down  the  way  he  had 
come,  much  like  a  canoe  trying  to  ascend  a 
rush  of  water  and  giving  up   the  contest  when 
near  the  top.     Now,  however,  the  post  is  more 
cautious.     When  he  comes  to  a  brae  he  jumps 
(jind  falls)  from  his  velocipede,  as  he  calls  it, 
and  drags  it  up  the  hill.     When  he  is  tired  of 
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dra<]^s>Ing',  ho  ])uslu's.  It  h;is  l)een  noticed  of 
our  ti'loii  tliiit  it  is  all  flinil)in<'-.  The  road  the 
post  has  to  <;()  Is  more  like  a  switchhack  railway 
than  aiiythino-  (.Uc,  so  that  he  is  oftcner  oil' 
liis  vt'lociiR'de  tiian  on  it.  To  tlu;  calm  out- 
sider the  niaehine  douhles  his  daily  Avork,  yet 
it  is  the  one  tiling  in  this  Avorld  he  is  proud  of. 
He  is  a  lankv  man,  uith  hair  that  the  wind 
blows  across  his  eves,  and  his  a<»o  is  uncertain. 
He  thinks  he  must  be  sixty,  but  some  in  the 
glen  say  he  is  seventy.  Ev-  y  day  he  has  some 
eiu'hteen  miles  to  walk  (or  "'  cvcle"),  but  we  do 
not  consider  this  astounding',  there  being  several 
men  of  threescore-and-ten  in  the  glen  who  can 
still  walk  their  thirty  miles  on  occasicm.  One 
of  them,  Indeed,  can  even  lish  after  it.  How- 
ever, John  had  set  his  heart  on  a  velocipede, 
and  two  years  ago  a  subscription  was  started  to 
enable  him  to  buy  a  second-hand  one.  Nearly 
twelve  shillings  Avere  gathered  in  a  single  even- 
ing at  the  school-house  for  this  ])urpose,  the 
teacher  having  got  up  a  concert  (at  which  I 
read  Mr.  Stanley's  account  of  how  he  found  Llv- 
iuiistone — thoudi  tlu;  hit  lA'  the  evening  was 
made  by  our  comic  shiger).  After  the  money 
had  been  presented  to  the  i)ost,  he  changed  his 
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mind  about  the  bicycle  and  bought  a  fiddle,  to 
the  great  indignatior  of  the  subscribers.  He 
showed  considerable  camiiness  when  taken  to 

task. 

"  Ihnv  have  I  cheated  you  ?  "  he   asked  the 

smith's  wife. 

"  We  gave  money  to  let  you  buy  a  velocipede, 
and  you've  bought  a  fiddle.     That's  h..w  you've 

cheated  us." 

"  No,  Mary,  you  misjudge  me.  In  the  testi- 
monial I  got  with  the  siller,  it  said  that  the 
money  was  raised  in  recognition  of  my  long 
and  valuable  services." 

"  Yes,  and  to  let  you  buy  a  velocipede."  ^^ 
"  There's  not  a  word  about  a  velocipede." 
«  ]\Iaybe  it's  called  a  bi— bicycle,  but  that's 

the  same  thing." 

"It's  hardly  the  same  thing,  but  I  assure  you 
bicycles  are  no  mentioned  any  more  than  veloci- 
pedes." , 

"  Havers  !  did  I  no  hear  the  testimonial  read 

out  ?  " 

"  You  did ;  and  I  can  repeat  it  to  you  by 
heart,  for  often  I  say  it  to  myself  when  stand- 
ing beneath  a  tree  till  the  rain  stops.  The 
words  you're  thinking    of  are  as  follows  :— 
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*This  jsrift  is  raised  to  f'na])le  liiiii  to  buy  some- 
tliinjr  that  will  make  his  journeys  easier.'  " 
''  And  surely  that  means  a  velocipede  ?  " 
''  I  don't  see  but  what  it  mij^ht  mean  a  fiddle. 
The  roads  don't  seem  so  long;  it' you  have  music 
to  hriohten  them." 

"  A\  ell  aware  you  are  that  these  words  were 
just  i)ut  in  because  the  dominie's  heart  failed 
him  at  the  word  '  velocipede,'  he  no  being-  sure 
how  many  s's  were  in  it." 

"  If  that's  so,"  said  John,  cunninjrly,  "  the 
blame  for  buying-  the  fiddle  should  be  charged 
to  the  dominie." 

It  was  apparently  only  to  "  stop  talk  "that  the 
post  by  and  by  began  to  construct  a  velocii)ede 
out  of  his  own  head.  At  first  he  took  little 
interest  in  the  enterprise,  perhaps  because  he 
was  hoj)eless,  but  soon  he  became  so  enamored 
of  it  that  he  grudged  the  time  S2)ent  in  deliver- 
ing- letters.  My  housekeeper  wanted  me  to 
have  him  disnn'ssed  pnmiptly  (Janet  thinks 
the  Government  would  not  dare  to  disobey  the 
orders  of  a  Free  Church  minister),  because  one 
day  he  said  to  her  : 

"  Hie,  Janet  ;  there's    twa  or  three    letters 

for  the  minister  in  my  bag-.     You'll  better  cry 

"  10 
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in  at  the  smith's  for  them.      Tht-y're  on  the 
muntel])U'ee." 

"  Brill"-  thorn  yourself,"  said  Janet,  iiidig- 

iiantly. 

"  ril  try  to  run  up  ^v^th  them,"  said  the 
audacious  post,  "  hefore  supper  time,  hut  Tm 
terrihly  husy  makinuj  my  veh)cipede." 

"  Are  you  jiald  hy  the  Government  for  mak- 
ino-  v(do(i')ede:s"  demaiuled  Janet,  "  or  for  de- 
liverino-  letters?  " 

"  I  disdain  to  ar<.vue  uith  a  Moman,"  replied 
John.     *'  Stand  out  of  the  lii;ht,  woman." 

'-  Woman  indeed  !  "  said  Janet,  hoUlino-  her 

head  high. 

John  and  the   smith  are  only  on   speakhif? 
terms  now  when  the  velocipede  is  hroken,  winch 
is  once  a  week  or  so.     Then  they  men(l  it  he- 
tween  them.     Their  cpiarrel  arose  in  this  way. 
John  heo-an  to  make  his  vehicle   in  his   own 
kitchen,  from  which  he  was  driven  hy  his  wife 
to  ashed  that  is  cold  in  winter,  hecause  it  wants 
half  of  the  roof.     Having  made  a  machine  here 
that  lo(dved  comi)lete  when  leaning  against  the 
side  of  the  shed,  hut  came  to  pieces  if  you  tried 
to  sit  on  it,  John  had  to  call  in  the  smith,  and 
for  a  month,  the  two  men  wer^  engaged  in  the 
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eveninj^s  in  j;ivin<^  it  ^nisliiii<:^  touclies.  Tliey 
■were  jj;Teat  friends  durini;-  tliis  peiiod,  and,  in- 
deed, n\)  t(»  tlie  memoraldeday  ^vheli  the  post's 
st«'ed  was  first  seen  l»v  tlie  <>len  at  laruc.  It 
was  so  niueli  admired  tliat.lolm  felt  it  to  l»e  Ins 
dnty  to  himself  and  the  Postnj.ister-General  to 
elaim  fnll  eredit  for  the  eonstruetion.  From 
the  same  day  the  smith  took  to  maintaining^ 
that  he  had  made  the  velocipede. 

"  The  smith  lent  me  some  nails  and  a 
hannner,"  John  said,  "  ])nt  I  made  the  thini;-." 

"Him  make  a  hieycle  ! "  said  the  smith, 
se(n-nfnlly.  "  I  let  him  hold  the  nails  till  I 
needed  them,  hut  I  did  all  the  work." 

"  A  laddie  could  have  done  all  the  smith 
did,"  John  exjdained. 

"  That's  tru(;,"  retorted  the  smith,  "  ir  a 
laddie  could  have  made  the  bicycle." 

So  fierce  did  the  controversy  run  that  the 
smith  turned  his  hack  when  John  came  clatter- 
ing- along  on  his  wooden  horse.  Nevertheless, 
both  love  that  hicvcle,  and  when  anvthiiiir  is 
wi-ong  with  it  they  rush  for  hammers  and  twine. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  twine  ahout  the 
machine,  and,  when  it  cuts,  the  wheels  go 
different  wavs. 
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To  describe  the  post's  velocipede  is  alto- 
jrether  beyond  my  pen.  To  me  it  looks  like  a 
little  cart  wheel  in  chase  of  a  h'lg  one,  with  an 
excited  rider  tryin«r  to  keep  them  apart. 

"  The  })ost's  comino-  !  "  some  one  says  at  the 
"  clachai  "  and  then  mothers  dart  into  the 
road  for  their  children  to  save  them  from  death, 
while  terrified  hens  run  this  way  and  that. 
Then  with  a  clatter  John  hears  down  ui)on  us, 
shoutins:  : 

"  Clear  the  road  there." 
"  Stop  him,"  some  one  cries  to  John. 
"  I  canna,"  says  John  ;  '•  he's  away  with  me 
again.     Grip  him  at  the  hack." 

Some  hold  spirit  seizes  the  little  wheel,  and 
is  dragged  along  by  the  infuriated  bicycle  until 
John  is  able  to  descend. 

"  Bring  me  a  drink  of  water,"  he  pants. 
But  it   is  not  always  thus  that  the  post  ai- 
rives.     Sometimes  he  is  hours  late,  and  we  sav  : 
"  I  can't  make  out  why  John  is  so  late." 
"  He'll    have   broken   down,"   is    sun-o-ested 
next. 

By  and  by  John  walks  into  the  hamlet,  push- 
ing his  bicycle  before  him,  or  ladeu  with  various 
parts  of  it. 
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"  We've  had  an  accident,"  lie  explains,  as  if 
an  exj)lanati()n  were  necessarv. 

Sometimes  the  post  comes  to  grief  as  well  as 
his  machine,  and  we  have  to  sally  forth  to  h)<)k 
for  him.  Once  somethino-  still  more  remark- 
able hai)pened.  The  bicycle  arrived  alone. 
We  hurried  up  the  hrae,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  hamlet  lies,  and  near  the  top  w(i  found 
John  prone  in  the  middle  of  a  wet  road. 

"  Don't  bother  about  me,"  he  cried,  "  hut 
help  me  to  find  the  velocijjede.     It's  bolted." 

I  should  say  that  it  Avould  be  easier  to  walk 
forty  miles  on  our  roads  than  to  ride  five  on 
that  demon  machine,  but  the  post  by  no  means 
agrees  with  me. 

"  That  velocipede's  1  watch,"  he  says, 

fondly.     "  So  long  as  I  n^ver  had  one  I  didn't 
miss  it,  but  now  I  couldu'  -,  do  without  it." 
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A  wi:r)i)i\(;  i\  tiik  smiddv. 

I  PROMISED  to  take  the  world  at  lar^re  into 
my  eonfidence  on  tlie  subject  of  our  weddinjr 
at    the  sniiddy.     You  in  Lon(h)n,  no   douht, 
dress  more  gor-reously  for  niarria<;-es  than  we 
do — though  we  can  present  a  fine  show  of  color 
— and  you  do  notnu)''e  your  own  weddino-cake, 
as  Lizzie  did.     But  what  is  your  excite,     nt  to 
ours  ?     I  suppose  you  have  many  score   uf  mar- 
riages for  our  one,  I)ut  you  oidy  know  of  those 
from  the  newspai)ers.     "  At  so-and-so,  hy  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Such-a-one,  John  to  Elizaheth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas."     That  is  all  you  know 
of  the  coujyle    who  were    married   round   the 
c»)rner,  a    I  therefore,  I  say,  a  hundred  such 
wedduigs  are  less  eventful  in  your  commujiity 
than  one  wedding  in  ours. 

Lizzie  is  off  to  Southampton  with  her  hus- 
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band.  As  the  caniaoi!  drovo  oil*  hohitul  two 
horses  that  (-(miI.I  with  (litticiihy  pull  itthnui-ii 
th<*  snow,  .laiit't  suddenly  appeared  at  my  ell.mv 
and  remarked  : 

*•  Well,  well,  she  has  him  now,  and  may  she 
have  her  joy  of  him." 

"Ah,    .lanet,"   I    said,   "you  see    you   were 
wrono-.    You  said  he  would  never  come  for  her." 

"No,  no,"  answered  Janet.  "I  just  said 
Lizzie  made  too  sure  ahout  him,  seeino-  as  ho 
M-as  at  the  other  side  of  the;  world.  These 
.lailors  are  scarce  to  he  trusted." 

"But  you  see  this  one  has  turned  up  a 
trump." 

"  That  jcMiiains  to  })e  seen.  Anyhodv  that's 
siuirle  can  marry  a  w«»man,  hut  it's  no  so  easy 
to  keep  her  comfortahle." 

^  I  suppose  Janet  is  really  olad  that  the  sailor 
did  turn  up  and  claim  Liz/.ie,  1  ut  she  is 
annoyed  in  a  way  too.  The  fact  is  that  Janet 
was  skeptical  ahout  the  sailor.  I  never  haw 
Janet  readino- anythino-  hut  the  Free  Church 
MoulhJi/,  yet  she  nuist  have  ohtained  her  wide 
knowled^re  of  sailors  from  hooks.  She  con- 
siders them  very  had  characters,  hut  is  too 
shrewd  to  j>ive  hur  reasons. 
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"  Wt  il  I  (  .1  \^lmt  sailors  art*/'  is  lier  dark 
Avav  of  t.  i.Mi  hi«r  tliost'  who  i»o  down  to  the 
st'a  in  shii>^,  i  i  I  ilu-n  shv  slukcs  Iut  head  and 
purses  u|)  i  cr  iii<  ..th  a-  if  slie  couid  toll  tinnj^s 
ahoiit  sailo  '  di  i;      i.  ;   '    aake  our  hair  rise. 

1  thiidv  \  y\i  ;.  (  :is<^()w  that  Lizzie  met 
the  sailor-  til  •(  v'..  a^o.  She  had  j;one 
there  to  \h  a  servant,  hut  the  size  of  the  place 
(ace<udin«;  to  her  fatlici )  fri«;htened  her,  and 
:n  a  few  months  she  was  back  at  the  clachan. 
We  were  all  quite  excited  to  see  her  ajj^ain  in 
the  church,  and  the  General  impression  was 
that  Glasgow  had  "  made  her  a  <leal  more  lady- 
like." In  Janet's  opinion  she  was  just  a  little 
too  lady-like  to  be  natural. 

In  a  Aveek's  time  there  was  a  wild  rumor 
through  the  glen  that  Lizzie  Avas  to  be  married. 

"  Not  she,"  said  Janet,  uneasily. 

Soon,  however,  Janet  had  to  admit  that  there 
was  truth  in  the  storv,  for  "  the  way  Lizzie 
Avandered  up  the  road  looking  for  the  post 
showed  she  had  a  man  on  her  mind." 

Lizzie,  T  think,  Avanted  to  keep  her  Avonder- 
ful  secret  to  herself,  but  that  could  not  be 
done. 

"  I  canua  :;leep  at  nights  for  wondering  Avho 
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Llzzlo  is  to  Oft,"  .liiiu't  admitted  to  ;n(^  So 
in  order  to  jneseive  her  health  .laiiet  studied 
the  ajy.iir,  leHitted  ou  the  kiml  of  pettjtlc  I,i//.i(. 
was  hkely  to  meet  in  (JIasnow,  asked  Liz/ie  to 
the  manse  to  tea  (witli  no  resuh  ,  and  then 
asked  Li/zie's  mother  (vietorv).  Lizzie  was  to 
Ik*  nuuried  to  a  sailor. 

*' I'm  cheated,"  said  Janet.  "  if  she  ever  sets 
eves  on  Lini  again.  Oii,  we  all  ken  wluit  sailors 
are. 

You  must  not  think  Janet  too  spitt'lul. 
Marriaijes  Avere  always  too  much  for  her,  hut 
after  the  weddino-  is  over  she  heeonu's  ocod- 
natured  ai^ain.  She  is  a  strange  mixture,  and, 
I  rather  thhik,  very  romantic,  despite  her  evni- 
cal  talk. 

Well,  I  confess  now  that  for  a  time  I  was 
somewhat  afraid  of  Lizzie's  sailor  invself.  His 
letters  became  few  in  numl)er,  ai  ,i  .i'teu  I  saw- 
Lizzie  with  red  eyes  after  the  post  ><  hI  passed. 
She  had  too  much  work  to  do  t(^  allow  her  to 
mope,  hut  she  hecame  unhappy  and  showed  a 
want  of  spirit  that  alarmed  lier  father,  who 
liked  to  shout  at  his  relatives  and  have  them 
shout  back  at  him. 

"  I  wish    she    had    never   set    eves  on  that 
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sailor,"  he  said  to  me  one  day  when  Lizzie  was 
tronldiiijj  him. 

"  Slie  coidd  liavo  h:i(l  William  Simpson," 
her  mother  said  to  .Janet. 

"  I  question  that,"  said  Janet,  in  repeating 
the  remark  to  me. 

But  though  all  tlie  claehan  shook  its  head  at 
the  sailor,  and  repeated  Janet's  aphorism  ahout 
sailors  as  a  class,  Lizzie  refused  to  believe  her 
lover  untrue. 

"  The  only  way  to  get  her  to  flare  up  at  me," 
her  father  said,  "  is  to  say  a  word  against  her 
lad.     She  will  not  stand  that." 

And,  after  all,  we  were  wrong  and  Lizzie 
was  right.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
Janet  walked  into  my  study  and  parlor  (she 
never  knocks),  and  said  • 


a 


He' 


s  come 


"Who?"  I  asked. 

"  The  sailor.  Lizzie's  sailor.  It's  a  perfect 
disgrace." 

"  Hoots,  Janet,  it's  the  very  reverse.  I'm 
delighted ;  and  so,  I  suppose,  are  you  in  your 
heart." 

"  I'm  not  grudging  her  the  man  if  she  wants 
him,"  said  Janet,  flinghig  up   her  head,  "  but 
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the  disgrace  is  in  tlie  puLlic  way  lie  marched 
2).ist  nie  with  liis  arm  round  her.     It   ainonted 


me. 


Janet  gave  me  details.  She  had  ])een  to  a 
farm  for  the  milk  and  i)assed  Lizzie,  who  liad 
■wandered  out  to  meet  the  post  as  usual. 

"  I've  no  letter  for  ye,  Lizzie,"  the  post  said, 
and  Lizzie  siohed. 

"  No,  my  lass,"  the  post  continued,  "  but 
I've  something  hetter." 

Lizzie  was  wondering  what  it  could  he,  when 
a  man  jumped  out  from  hehind  a  hedge,  at  the 
sight  of  whom  Lizzie  screamed  with  joy.  It 
was  her  sailor. 

"  I  would  never  have  let  on  I  was  so  fond  of 
him,"  said  Janet. 

"But  did  he  not  seem  fond  of  her?"  I 
asked. 

'•  That  was  the  disgrace,"  said  Janet.  "  He 
marched  off  to  hei  father's  house  with  his  arm 
round  her  ;  yes,  passed  me  and  a  wheen  other 
folk,  and  looked  as  if  he  neither  kent  nor  cared 
how  puhlic  he  was  making  himself.  She  did 
not  care  either." 

I  addressed  some  remarks  to  Janet  on  the 
subject  of  meddling  with  other  people's  all'airs, 
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pointinjr  out  that  slie  was  now  lialf  an  liour 
late  witli  my  tea ;  but  I,  too,  was  interested  to 
see  the  saih)r.  I  sliall  never  forget  what  a 
change  had  conu^  over  Lizzie  wlieu  I  saw  lier 
next.  The  hfe  was  haek  in  lier  face,  slie 
hustled  about  the  liouse  as  busy  as  a  l)ee,  and 
her  walk  was  springy. 

"  Tliis  is  hhn,"  she  said  to  me,  and  tlien  the 
sailor  came  forward  and  grinned.  lie  was 
usually  grinning  when  I  saw  him,  but  he  had 
an  honest,  open  face,  if  a  very  youthful  one. 

The  sailor  stayed  on  at  the  clachan  till  i\m 
marriage,  and  continued  to  scandalize  Janet  by 
strutthig  "past  the  very  manse  gate"  with  his 
arm  round  the  happy  Lizzie. 

"  He  has  no  notion  of  the  solemnity  of  mar- 
riage," Janet  informed  me,  "  or  he  Avould  look 
less  jolly.  I  would  not  like  a  man  that  joked 
about  his  marriajre." 

The  sailor  undoubtedly  did  joke.  He  seemed 
to  look  on  the  coming  event  as  the  most  comi- 
cal affair  in  the  world's  history,  and  when  he 
spoke  of  it  he  slapped  his  knees  and  roared. 
But  there  was  daily  fresh  evidence  that  he 
was  devoted  to  Lizzie. 

The    wedding   took     place   in    the    smiddy, 
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because  it  is  a  \n*r  plaoo,  and  all  the  <]flt'n  was 
invited.  Lizzie  Avould  have  had  the  company 
comparatively  select,  hut  the  sailor  asked  every 
oiui  to  come  ^vhom  he  fell  in  with,  and  he  had 
few  refusals.  He  was  wonderfully  "flush"  of 
money,  too,  and  had  not  Lizzie  taken  control 
of  it,  would  have  t;iven  it  all  away  hefore  the 
marria<^e  took  jdace. 

"  It's  a  mercy  Lizzie  kens  tlu;  worth  of  a 
bawhee,"  her  mother  said,  "  for  he  would 
scatter  his  siller  anu)n<^'  the  very  bairns  as  if  it 
was  corn  ami  he  was  feedinj»"  hens." 

All  the  chairs  in  the  five  houses  were  not 
sufficient  to  seat  the  <;^uests,  but  tlm  smith  is  a 
handy  man,  and  he  made  forms  by  crossinL*' 
planks  on  tubs.  The  smiddy  was  an  amazin*^ 
sii^ht,  lit  up  with  two  bij^  lamps,  and  the  bride, 
let  me  inform  those  who  tend  to  sroif,  was 
dressed  in  white.  As  for  the  sailor,  we  have 
perhaps  never  had  so  showily  dressed  a  gentle- 
man in  our  ])arts.  For  this  occasion  h-"  dis- 
carded his  seafarino-  '*  ri<jf-out  "  (as  he  called  it), 
and  appeared  resplendent  in  a  black  frock  coat 
(ti<>"ht  at  the  neck),  a  li»;*ht  blue  waistcoat 
(richlv  ornamented),  and  jifrav  trousers  with  a 
green  stripe.      His    boots    were    new    and    so 
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f^i'iitccl  tliat  as  the  evoninj^  Av^re  on  lie  had  to 
kick  thoiu  oil'  and  (hince  in  lis  stockiiii;*  soles. 

.lanct  tells  nie  that  Lizzie  had  tione  throuirh 
the  eeienioiiy  in  private  with  her  sailor  a  nnni- 
l)er  of  times,  so  that  he  nii^^ht  make  no  niistako. 
The  smith,  asked  to  take  my  place  at  these 
rehearsals,  (U'clined  on  the  ground  that  he  for- 
<><>t  how  the  knot  was  tied  ;  hut  his  wife  had  a 
better  memory,  and  I  understand  that  she  even 
mimi(;ked  me — for  which  I  must  take  her  to 
task  one  of  these  days. 

However,  despite  all  these  ])reeautions,  the 
sailor  was  a  little  demonstrative  duriuLT  the 
ceremony,  and  slipped  his  arm  round  the  hride 
"to  steady  her."  Janet  wonders  that  Lizzie 
did  not  ilin<if  his  arms  from  her,  but  Lizzie  was 
too  Uv^-rvous  now  to  know  what  her  swain  was 
about. 

Then  came  the  supper  and  the  sonji^s  and 
the  speeches.  The  tourists  who  picture  us 
shiverini>',  silent,  and  depressed  all  thr()u<;h  the 
winter  should  have  been  in  the  smiddy  that 
nijifht. 

I  ])roj)ose(l  the  health  of  the  younj^  cou[)le, 
and  when  I  called  Lizzie  by  her  new  name, 
"  Mis.  Fairweatlier,"  the  sailor  flung  back  his 
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head  aiul  roared  Avitli  glee  till  lie  choked,  and 
Lizzie's  first  duty  as  a  wife  was  to  hit  him  hard 
hetween  the  shoulder  hlades.  Wh<  n  he  was 
suflieieiitly  composed  to  reply,  he  rose  to  his 
feet  and  «,ninned  round  the  room. 

"  Mrs.  Fairweather,"  he  cried  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delio-ht  and  aj^ain  choked. 

The  smith  induced  him  to  make  another  at- 
tempt, and  this  time  he  o(,t  as  far  as  " Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  me  and  my  wife—"  -when 
the  speech  ended  i)rematurely  in  resrundin<»- 
chuckles.  The  last  we  saw  of  him,  Avhen  the 
carriage  drove  away,  he  was  still  grinning; 
hut  that,  as  he  explained,  was  hecause  "  he 
had  got  Lizzie  at  last."  "  You'll  he  a  good 
hushand  to  her,  I  hope,"  I  said. 

"  Will  I  not !  "  he  cried,  and  his  arm  wi    t 
round  his  wife  airuiii. 
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WoNDERFUi,  is  the  vjiiietv  of  ] Measures  in 
Thrums.  One  has  no  sooner  unyoked  from  his 
h)om  than  something-  exhilarating^  happens.  In 
the  same  hour  I  have  known  a  harn  go  on  fire 
in  the  Marvwellhrae,  a  merriment  caravan  stick 
on  the  Brig  of  the  Kelpies,  and  a  lord  dine  in 
the  Quharity  Arms  parlor,  the  view  of  which 
is  commanded  from  the  top  of  Hookey  Crewe's 
dyke.  To  see  everything  worth  seeing  is 
impossible,  simply  because  the  days  are  not 
thirty-six  hours  long.  Most  of  us,  however, 
see  our  fill,  Dite  Deuchars  being  the  strange 
exception. 

A  bad  boy  had  flung  a  good  boy's  bonnet 
on  to  Haggart's  roof,  and  we  had  gone  for  it 
with  a  ladder.     We  were  now  sitting  up  there, 
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to  see  what  it  was  like.  Conversation  had 
lanji^iiished,  but  Ha«?'jart  said  "  Ay,"  and  tlien 
aL;ain  "  1  nipha,"  as  one  may  shove  a  j)ie('e  of 
j)a|)er  into  a  dying-  tire  to  make  a  momentary 
blaze.  In  the  yard  the  l)oys  were  now  map- 
pino-  out  the  "  Pilj^rim's  1^-ogrPss  "  with  kail- 
runts.  A\  omen  were  sittin«^  on  dykes,  knit- 
tniir  stoekinj^s.  Snecky  Hobart  was  pittinj^ 
his  i^otatoes.  We  could  join  him  presently  if 
IIa<:^<vart  refused  to  add  to  our  stock  of  infor- 
mation ;  but  the  humorist  was  suckin*^  in  his  lips, 
and  then  blowip.^-  them  out — and  we  knew 
what  that  meant.  To  look  at  his  mouth  re- 
hearsni<r  was  to  be  suddenly  huntrry.  We  had 
planted  ourselves  more  firndy  on  the  roof 
when — 

"  Wha's  killing-  ?  "  cried  Luuan. 

The  screech  and  skirl  of  a  })i<^  under  the 
knife  had  suddenly  shaken  Thrums. 

"  Lookuboutvou's  killin"," cried  Dite  turninir 
hastily  to  the  ladder. 

There   followed   a    rush  of  feet  alonir   the 

Tenements.      Snecky  Hobart  flung  down  his 

spade,  the  two  laddies  plucked  up   the  Slough 

of  Despond,  and  were    off  before   him.     The 

women  fell  off  the  dykes  as  if  shot. 
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"  You're  fomlnjT^,  Tuiumas,  surely  ?  "  said 
Dito,  already  on  tlio  ladder. 

'•  Not  me,"  answered  lla<^gart.  "  If  Look- 
al)outyou  likes  to  kill  without  tellinj^  me  afore- 
liand,  I  dinna  jijani*"  near  him." 

"  Come  awa',  Davit,"  said  Dite  to  Lunan. 

"I  dhina  deny,"  said  Lunan,  "but  what  my 
feet's  tickly  to  start ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
it  was  as  little  as  Lookaboutyou  could  have 
done    to    tell   Tammas    HajrC'ii't   he  was  kill- 
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"  But  Tammas  liadna  speired  ?  " 

"  Speir !  "  cried  Ilaggart.  "  Let  me  tell 
you,  Dite  Deuchars,  a  humorist  doesna  sjjcir  ; 
he  just  answers.  But  awa'  wi'  you  to  the 
farm ;  and  tell  Lookaboutyou  that  if  he  thinks 
I'm  angered  at  his  no  telling  me  he  was  killing, 
he  was  never  mair  mista'en  " 

"  I  wouldna  leave  you,"  said  Dite,  "  if  you 
had  been  on  your  adventures,  but  you're  ., 
and  I'm  so  unlucky,  I  hardly  ever  see  ony  »^  - 
common  thing." 

"  On  my  adventures  I'll  be  in  a  minute,  for 
the  screaming  o'  that  swine  calls  to  my  mind 
an  extraordinar'  meeting  I  had  wi'  a  coaclif  u'  o' 
pimtes." 
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"  Sal,  I  would  like  to  hear  that,"  said  Dite, 
Bteppiui^  on  to  the  roof  ajj^ain. 

The  s(|iieal.s  of  the  pijj^  hroke  out  afresh. 

"  That's  mair  than  I  can  stand,"  cried  Dite 
sliding  down  the  ladder.  He  ran  a  few  yards, 
and  then  turned  hack  undecidedly. 

"  Is  it  a  partickler  wonderful  adventure, 
Tamnias  ?  "  we  heard  him  crv,  thoujih  we  could 
not  see  him. 

Haggart  put  his  underlip  firmly  over  the 
upper  one. 

"  You  micht  tell  me,  Tannnas,"  cried  the 
voice. 

It  was  not  for  us  to  speak,  and  Ilaggart 
would  not. 

"  I  canna  make  up  my  mind,"  Dite  continued, 
sadly,  "  Avhethcr  to  hide  wi'  you,  or  to  gang  to 
the  killinjr.  If  I  dinna  crano'.  I'm  sure  to  wish 
I  had  ga'en  ;  and  if  I  gang,  I'll  think  the  hale 
time  ahout  Avhat  I'm  missing." 

We  heard  him  sigh,  and  then  the  clatter  of 
his  heels. 

"He's  a  lang  time,  though,"  said  Lunan,  "in 
turning  tlie  close.  We  should  see  him  when 
he  gets  that  length." 

"The  onluckv  crittur '11  be  waverine:  in  the 
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close,"  said  Hag-gart,  "no  al)lo  to  make  up  liis 
mind  wliether  to  gan<^  on  or  turn  ])ac'k.  I  tell 
you,  lads,  to  have  twa  minds  is  as  confusinjif 
as  twins." 

We  saw  Dite  reach  the  month  of  tlie  elose, 
where  he  stopped  and  looked  lonj^in<rly  at  us. 
Then  he  ran  on,  then  he  stopped  again,  then 
he  turned  back. 

"He's  cominjr  Lack,  after  all,"  said  Lunan. 

"  On,  he'll  he  o^  again  directly,"  Ilaggart 
said,  with  acumen,  as  we  discoursed  the  next 
minute.  "  Ay,  the  body's  as  ondecided  as  a 
bairn  standing  wi'  a  bawbee  in  its  hand, 
looking  in  at  the  window  o'  a  sweetie 
shop." 

We  saw  Dite  take  the  backwynd  like  one 
who  had  at  last  forjjotten  our  counter- 
attractions,  but  just  as  he  was  finally  dis- 
appearing from  view  he  ran  into  a  group  of 
women. 

"  Tod,  he's  coming  back  again,"  said  Lunan, 
breaking  into  the  middle  of  Haggart's  story. 
"  No  wonder  the  crittur's  onlucky  !  " 

Dite,  however,  only  came  back  a  little  way. 
He  then  climbed  the  glebe  dyke,  and  hurried 
off  up  the  park. 
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"  He's  fair  demented,"  said  Luiian,  "  for 
tliat's  as  little  ti»o  road  to  LookaLoiityoti's  as 
it's  the  road  to  the  tap  o'  this  lioose." 

The  women  sanntered  nearer,  and  when  they 
were  within  earshot  Ilaj^jrart  stopped  his  nar- 
rative to  .shout — 

"Susie  Liini,  what  made  Dite  Deuehars  take 
the  <;lel)e  park  ?" 

"He's  awa'  to  see  Easie  Peiniyeuiek's  new 
crutches,"  replied  Susie.  "  The  pridefu'  stock 
has  jifot  a  j)air  that  eost  twal  and  saxpenee  (^o 
she  says),  and  she's  invithi;^  a'hody  in  to  see 
them." 

"  The  wy  she's  lifted  up  about  these  erutches," 
broke  in  Ilaujrart's  wife,  Ciiirstv,  from  her  win- 
dow,  "  i-.  hard  to  bear;  and  1  ken  I'll  no  gan^- 
to  look  at  them.  *  Have  you  seen  my  new 
crutehes  ? '  she  says,  as  soon  as  her  een  liclits 
on  y(m." 

"That's  true,  Chirsty,  and  she  canie  in  the 
kirk  late  wi'  them  last  Sabbath  of  ml  purpose. 
Weel,  we  telt  Diteabout  them  in  the  baekwynd, 

and  he's  awa'  to  see  them.     He  said If 

that's  no  him  e(miin<^  back  !  " 

Dite  had  turned,  and  was  hastening  down  the 
field. 
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"  Ile'sch.injrod  his  niiiul  a«rain,"  sjiid  Lunaii. 
'*  He's  oil"  t(»  tlie  killiiiu-,  after  all." 

"  Hoy,  Dite  Dtuichais,"  sljoutid  Susie  Limi. 

Dite  hesitated,  hKikiii<rHist  in  the  direction  of 
Lookahoutyou's,  and  then  at  us. 

"  He's  eoniinjr  here,"  said  one  of  the  women. 

"  He's  halted,"  said  another. 

"  He's  awa'  to  the  killino-  at  Lookahoutyou's," 
cried  Susie  Lhm. 

"  As  sure  as  death  he's  elimhinj^  into  the 
glehe  j)ark  again,"  said  Lunan.  "Oh,  the 
onUuky  htxly !  " 

"  We  maun  turn  our  hacks  to  the  distracted 
crittur,"  said  Haggart, ''  or  I'll  never  finish  my 
adventure." 

It  was  a  marvelous  adventure,  with  as  many 
morals  as  Dite  had  minds  ;  and  when  we  had 
talked  it  over,  as  well  as  listened  to  it,  we  pre- 
I)ared  to  descend  the  ladder. 

"  Ca'  canny,"  cried  llaogait,  "  there's  some- 
body coming  up." 

Dite  Deuchars,  flushed  with  running,  appeared 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

"  Was  it  a  big  swine  ?  "  asked  Lunan. 
"  I  didna  gang  to  the  killing.     I  heard  that 
Easie  Pennycuick— 
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"  Ay,  ainl  \vli;it  tliocht  you  of  Iut  cnitrlics  ?  " 
"  Tnitli  to  h-ll,  D.ivit,  1  (li.lna  s.-c  tlicin,  for 
I  couldiiii  malvc  up  my  niiiid  wlu'tluT  to  oaii'"- 
to  hasie  s  or  to  I.ookahoutyou's.  Tlicy  wen* 
both  so  untK-inir  t!,;it  iit  tlic  tail  o'  tlic  day  I 
Silt  down  oil  tlu  «;lt'lH'  dvk«',  d«'si)islii'»-  inysel' 
mitlity."  '  "      ' 

"  And  a  dc'.s|;is(;il)io  ih^uiv  yon  inauii  Iiayo 
been." 

"  Ay,  l)iit  I've  ooiuc   hack  to  licar  your  ad- 
venture, Tannnas." 

"  Tlieadyenture's  finislicd,"  replied  IIan-<';<'<. 
'and  we  re  eoniinjr  down." 
Dite  tottered  olf  the  ladder. 
"  Dajront !  "  he  cried. 

"Let  this  be  a  warnino-  to  you,"  said  liuj.'- 
gart,  "  that  them  that's  oreedy  for  a'thin<«-  «.ets 
aetl 


II 


luno;. 


Dite,  however,  was  lookino-  so  mournful  that 
the  very  bucket  on  which  he  sat  down  might 
have  been  sorry  for  him. 

"  Dinna  tell  me  I'm  an  ill-jrittit  man,"  he 
said,  dejectedly,  "  for  I'm  no.  A'thing  's  agiii 
me.  I'm  keener  to  see  curious  oncommon  things 
than  ony  ane  o'  ye,  but  do  I  see  them  ?  The 
day  the  doctor's  shalt  flung  him  in  the  school- 
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wynd,  wliaur  was  I  ?  Oh,  wi  my  usual  luck, 
of  course,  I  had  ^owe  round  by  the  banker's 
close.  On  the  hill,  market  day,  I  sat  in  the 
quarry  for  an  hour,  and  naething  happened. 
Syne  I  taks  a  dander  through  the  wood,  and 
no  suner  am  I  out  o'  sicht  than  a  ga'en-about 
body  flings  liimsel'  ower  the  quarry.  Jeames 
McQuhatty  and  Pete  Duiulas  saw  him,  though 
they  hadna  been  there  a  quarter  as  lang  as  me. 
Sax  month  on  end  I'm  as  reg'lar  at  the  kirk  as 
if  I  got  my  living  out  o'  the  mniister,  and  nae- 
thing  wonderful  occurs ;  but  one  single  Sabbath 
I  taks  to  my  bed,  and  behoi.  :  in  the  afternoon 
the  minister  s wounds  dead  awa'  in  the  pulpit. 
When  the  show  took  fire  in  the  square,  was  I 
there  ?  Na,  na,  you  may  be  sure  I  had  been 
sent  out  o'  the  wy  to  the  fishing.  Did  I  see 
Sani'l  Robb  fall  off  his  hoose  ?  Not  me,  though 
we  had  been  neighbors  for  a  twal month. 
Wliat  was  the  name  o'  the  only  man  in  the 
east  town  end  tliat  sleepit  through  the  niclit 
o'  the  Weavers'  Riot  and  never  woke  up  till 
it  was  a'  ower  ?  The  name  o'  that  man  was 
Dite  Deuchai's." 

"  Lad,  lad,  you're  onluoky ;  but   I  ditlua 
ken  you  had  brooded  on't  like  this." 
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« I've  brooded  on't  till  I'm  a  gey  queer 
character.  Tammas  Ilai^oart,  let  nie  speir  this 
at  you.  Afore  you  met  the  pirate  coach,  did 
you  or  did  you  no  come  to  a  cross-road  . 

"  Man,  Dite,  I  mind  I  did  ;  hut  how  did  you 

ken  ?  " 

"  Ken  !  I  finessed  it.  I  tell  you,  if  I  had 
been  in  your  place,  as  sure  as  luck's  ai;in  nu', 
I  would  ha'e  ta'en  the  other  roa<l,  and  never 
fallen  in  \vi'  the  pirates  ava.  That's  what  it 
is    to   be    an  onlucky  man.      Tamm;;s    Hag- 

gart " 

"Ay,  Dite?" 

"  There's  few  thinfrs  you  dinna  see  humor 
in,  but  I  think  I  ken  one  that  beats  you." 

"Namelv,  yoursel',  Dite  ?  " 

"Namely,  n  ysel'." 

"  No,  Dite,"  Tlajj^f^art  said,  thouorhtfully,  "  I 
admit  I  see  no  humor  in  you.  Ay,  you're  a 
melancholy  case.  You  had  better  gan^r  awa' 
to  yonr  bed." 

"  Sic  an  onlucky  man  as  me,"  replied  Dite, 
doggedly,  "  doesna  deserve  a  bed.  I'm  ga'en 
to  sit  for  an  hour  ou  this  bucket  and  sneer  at 
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On  the  morning  after  a  probationer  has  been 
chosen  minister  of  a  church,  his  huullady  in- 
timates through  the  kev-hole  of  his  bedroom 
that  a  gentleman  has  called  '*  about  the  gown." 
The  gentleman  is  from  r  firm  that  supplies 
gowns,  and  he  has  arrived  early  to  forestall  the 
representative  of  another  firm.  About  the 
same  tune,  two  ladies  (in  black  jackets)  begin 
to  collect  from  the  other  ladies  of  the  congre- 
gation the  money  which  is  to  pay  for  ilu  gown, 
and  by  and  by  it  is  presented  to  the  chosen  of 
the  people  at  a  soiree.  Su(.'h  is  the  natural 
history  of  the  minister's  gown. 

But  congregations  there  be  ("  by  steamer  to 
Iiiverary,  thence  hire")  that  h)ve  not  gowns, 
and  it  was  one  of  these  that  "  called  "  Findlater, 
M.A.,  a  short  year  ago.     Never  until  this  had 
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there  been  a  ji^own  in  their  pulpit,  nor  did  tlio 
Session  thiidcthat  innovations  should  conio  with 
Findlater.  The  ladies  of  the  ('onu'reiiation, 
however  (of  whom  one  had  a  sealskin  coat,  and 
therefore  was  not  to  he  sliiilited),  "  jjfathered  " 
a  gown,  and  Findlater  swore  to  wear  it :  and 
worn  it  he  has  every  Sunday  sinee,  exeept  when 
it  is  not  there  to  wear.  For  the  whereabouts  of 
that  jj^own  is  onlv  known  at  irreuular  intervals 
to  many  persons  at  a  time.  Now  it  is  in  the 
lawful  owner's  possession,  and  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy — that  is,  of  the  Session — 
who  sciaple  not  to  make  (df  with  it  of  a  Satur- 
day nig'ht  and  restore  it  to  the  vestry  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

Lest  it  he  conrrluded  that  the  gown  has  l»red 
ill-feeling  between  the  j)astor  and  his  people, 
let  me  say  at  onee  that  this  is  not  so.  It  has 
been  admitted  bv  all  (thou<>h  neither  in  writin<>- 
nor  in  spoken  words)  that,  gown  or  no  gown, 
Findlater  is  the  man  for  tli<'m.  Tr»U',  a  maiden 
who  subscribed  has  been  asked  to  return  a  ring 
by  a  gentleman  who,  though  not  a  deacon,  has 
abea  ly  the  walk  of  one  ;  but  this  she  refused 
to  do  on  the  ground  that  men  are  hard  to  get ; 
and  thus  a  tragedy  was  averted.    Again,  tluuigh 
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the  opposition  is,  uiKleiiiably,  led  W  the  pilhirs 
of  the  Kirk,  the  <r<)wii  was  presented  by  lier  of 
the  sealskin,  who  wasedueatedat  an  Edinburgh 
boardinnr-sehool  where  only  Free  Clunvli  plants 
are  received  ;  and  thus  must  her  actions  be  right 
and  proper.  It  is,  then,  with  a  chastened  ex- 
ultation that  the  Session  see  the  minister  fail 
to  find  his  gown;  while  on  those  occasions 
when  he  unexpectedly  appears  in  it  (they  think- 
ing it  to  be  at  that  monu'ut  hidden  in  the 
smiddy),  tliey  good-naturedly  overlook  tlie  tri- 
umph witli  which  he  gives  out  his  first  i)salm. 

How  often  the  gown  has  disappeared  and 
been  returned  or  captured  I  cannot  tell.  Only 
occasionally  am  I  in  the  place  for  a  week-end, 
and  then  can  no  one  assure  me  for  certain 
M'hether  or  no  we  are  to  have  a  gown  Sunday. 
At  firs*^  the  gown  was  ke])t  ii  -he  vestrv,  where 
it  hung  on  a  nail  so  temptingly  that  a  garden- 
rake  entered  by  the  window  and  abducted  it. 
That  Avas  on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  service 


on  the  following  dav 


began  soaie  twentv  min- 


utes late.  The  gown  was  on  iis  nail  by  Mon- 
day at  10  A.  M.,  and  locked  away  in  the  vestrv- 
press  at  11  a.m.  ;  and  for  some  wj^'ks  the  min- 
ister triumphed.     Then  again  had  he  to  preach 
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witliout  liis  o-own  in  the  forenoon.  Between 
services  it  was  discovered  Inrkinj^-  behind  u 
tond)stone.  Some  say  that  he  had  left  the  key 
in  the  ])ress  :  others  that,  ^viletller  hu-ked  or 
not,  the  press  opens  it*  shaken  hy  those  who 
hi.ve  the  knack  of  it.  But  those  sujiposed  to 
have  the  knack  of  it  say  nothing-,  and  ecpiallv 
reticent  is  Findhiter,  save  in  the  presence  of 
Kirsteen,  his  liousekeei)er,  who  can  goad  any 
man  to  lani»uai»e. 

Latterly  Findlater  has  ke])t  the  o()wn  in  the 
manse,  from  which  he  now  walks  to  church  in 
it.  Even  from  the  manse  has  it  heen  removed 
by  darino-  hands,  despite  (as  the  minister  once 
thou<^ht)  Kirsteen's  unwearying-  guard  over  it, 
but  (as  he  now  holds)  with  the  connivance  of 
that  double  woman.  There  was  a  time  when 
Kirsteen  Avas  allowed  to  take  tiu^  gown  to  the 
kitchen,  there  to  renew  the  seams  at  the  arm- 
pit, which  give  way  when  Findlater  is  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction  ;  but  then  had  the 
gown  a  habit  of  running  oil'  through  the  shrub- 
bery the  moment  her  back  was  turned.  Hence 
the  new  regulation  that,  when  tlie  gown  re- 
(piires  mending,  it  is  mended  in  the  minister's 
presence. 
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Tlie  lady  in  the  sealskin  ( wliidi  the  envious 
call  plush,  thoiio-h  they  sit  immediately  heliind 
her,  and  have  iVlt  it  with  their  linj^crs,  when 
l)retendin<«-  to  he  merely  layino-  tiieir  Bihle  on 
the 'Mjoard  ")  considers  Findlater's  silence   in 
the  face  of  such  persecution  sinoukrly  beauti- 
ful ;  and  so  it  is,  unless   Kirsteen's  stories   he 
true  of  the  way  he  opens  out  on  the  sn])ject  to 
her.      Only  once  in  i)uhlic  has  the  jrown  led  to 
his  forg-etting  himself :  and   then  the   circum- 
stances were  tryinrr.     The   manse  j^arden    and 
the  church  were  only  the  breadth  of  a  burn  and 
a  high-road  apart,  and  the  minister  has  to  jump 
the  burn.     I  have  seen  him  do  so   often,  and 
always  lirst  with  a  look  round  to  apologize  for 
th.(^  undignified  nature  of  the  act.     Such,  I  am 
.sure,  is  his  meaning ;  l)ut  there  are  those  who 
maintain  that  he  only  looks  about  him  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  is  in  the  vicinitv  with  desi<nis 
on  the  gown.     On   the  occasion  in  question, 
just  as  he  was    on    the  point   of  jumping,  it 
seemed  to  hhn  that  an  impious  liand  had  tried 
to  pluck  the  gown  off  him.     His  assailant  was 
in  reality  but  the  branch  of  a  tree  dipping  sud- 
denly in  the  wind  till  it  touched  his  shoulder; 
but  before  Findhiter  realized  this  he  clutched 
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his  gown  with    both   hands  autl — said  some- 
thing. 

I  called  at  the  manse  to-day  and  found  Find- 
later  in  his  study,  busy  at  his  sermon,     lie  was 


sitting  on  the  gown. 
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When  Peterkin,  who  is  twelve,  wrote  to  us 
that  there  was  a  possihillty  ("  hut  don't  count 
on  it,"  he  said)  of  his  ])rinj^in<i^  the  <  a[>t;iin  of 
the  sehf)ol  lionie  witli  him  for  a  holi(hiy,  we  liad 
httle  conception  what  it  meant.  Tlie  captain 
we  only  knew  hy  report  as  tlie  '•  man  "  who 
lifted  leg-halls  over  the  pavilicju  and  was  said 
to  have  made  a  joke  to  the  h(;:< --master's  wife. 
By  and  hy  we  understood  tlie  distinction  that 
wa  to  he  conferred  on  us.  Peterkin  instructed 
his  mother  to  send  the  captain  a  formal  invita- 
tion addressed  '*  J.  Rawlins,  Es(p"  This  was 
done,  hut  in  such  a  way  that  Peterkin  feared 
we  mioht  lose  our  distinguished  visitor.  '•  You 
shouldn't  have  asked  him  for  all  the  holidays," 
Peterkin  wrote,  "  as  he  has  i)romised  a  heap  of 

fellows."     Then    canu)  a   condescendin<r  note 
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from  the  captain,  sayin<]j  that  if  he  couhl  nianaj^e 
it  lie  woukl  give  us  a  few  «Iays.  Tii  iliis  letter 
he  referred  to  IVtorkiii  as  his  youiio-  friend. 
Peterkin  wrote  sliortly  afterwards  asking-  his 
sister  Grizel  to  send  him  her  j»hoto«j^raph.  "  If 
you  haven't  one,"  lie  added,  "  what  is  the  color 
of  your  eyes  ?  "  Grizel  is  eii;hteen,  which  is 
also,  I  helicve,  the  age  of  .1.  Rawlins.  We 
concluded  that  the  captain  had  been  sounding 
Peterkin  about  the  attractions  that  our  home 
could  olfer  him  ;  but  Grizel  neither  sent  her 
brother  a  photogra})h  nor  any  account  of  her 
pei-sonal  appearance.  "•  It  doesn't  matter," 
Peterkin  wrote  back ;  "  I  tohl  him  you  were 
dark."  Grizel  is  rather  fair,  but  Peterkin  had 
not  noticed  that. 

Up  to  the  very  last  he  was  in  an  agony  lest 
the  captain  should  disappoint  him.  "  Don't 
tell  anybody  he  is  coming,"  he  advised  us, '"  for 
of  course  there  is  no  saying  what  may  turnup." 
Nevertheless  the  captaui  came,  and  we  sent  the 
dog-cart  to  the  station  to  meet  him  and  Petei-- 
kin.  On  all  previous  occasions  one  of  us  had 
gone  to  the  station  with  the  cart  ;  but  Peterkin 
wrote  asking  us  not  to  do  so  this  time. 
"  Rawlins  hates  any  fuss,"  he  said. 
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Somewhat  to  our  relief,  we  found  tlu'  captain 
more  modest  than  it  wouhl  have  been  reason- 
able to  expect.  '•  This  is  Rawlins,"  was  Peter- 
kin's  simple  introduetion  ;  but  it  eould  not 
have  been  done  with  more  pride  had  the  j;uest 
been  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  himself.  One  thiuir  I 
liked  in  Rawlins  from  the  first  :  his  considera- 
tion for  others.  When  Peterkin's  mother ai>d 
sister  embraced  that  boy  on  the  doorstep,  Rawlins 
pretended  not  to  see.  Peterkin  frowned,  how- 
ever, at  this  show  of  affection,  and  with  a  red 
face  looked  at  the  captain  to  see  how  he  took 
it.  With  much  g'ood  taste,  Peterkin  said 
nothiii;^  about  this  ''  fuss  "  on  the  dooi--step, 
and  1  concluded  that  he  would  let  it  slide.  It 
has  so  far  been  a  characteristic  of  that  bov  that 
he  can  let  anythinjL^  which  is  disagreeable  escape 
his  memory.  This  time,  however,  as  I  sub- 
se(juently  learned,  he  had  only  bottled  up  his 
wrath  to  ])our  it  out  upon  his  sister.  Findini^ 
her  alone  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  opened 
his  mind  by  remarkinjr  that  this  was  a  nice  sort  ' 
of  thing"  she  had  done,  makin<^  a  fool  of  him 
before  another  fellow.  Asked  boldly — for 
Grizel  can  be  freezing  on  occasion  not  onlv  to 
her  own  brother,  but  to  other  people's  brothers 
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— what  he  meant,  Peterkin  iiKjuiivd  hotly  if 
she  was  p^oinj^  to  preteiul  that  slie  had  not 
kissed  him  in  Rawlins'  presence.  Grizel  replied 
that  i£  Rawlins  thouiiht  anvthinji;;  of  that  he 
was  a  nasty  hoy  ;  at  which  Peterkin  echoed 
"  hoy  "  with  a  ji^rim  laugh,  and  said  he  only 
hoped  she  would  see  the  captain  some  day  when 
the  irround  suited  his  style  of  howlino;.     Grizel 

~  I/O 

replied  contemi)tuously  that  the  time  would 
come  when  both  Peterkin  and  his  disaj^reeahle 
friend  would  he  glad  to  be  kissed ;  upon  which 
hei  brother  flung  out  of  the  room,  warndy 
protesting  that  she  had  no  right  to  bring  such 
charges  against  fellows. 

Though  Grizel  was  thus  a  little  prejudiced 
against  the  captain,  he  had  not  been  a  day  in 
the  house  when  we  began  to  leel  the  honor 
that  his  visit  conferred  on  us.  He  was  modest 
almost  to  the  verge  of  shyness  ;  but  it  was  the 
modesty  that  is  worn  by  a  man  who  knows  he 
can  afford  it.  While  Peterkin  was  there 
Rawlins  had  no  need  to  boast,  for  Peterkin  did 
the  boasting  for  him.  When,  however,  the 
captain  exerted  himself  to  talk,  Peterkin  was 
contented  to  retire  into  the  shade  and  gaze  at 
him.     He  would  look  at  all  of  us  from  his  seat 
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in  the  baekij^rouiHl,  and  note  liow  Rawlins  was 
strikino-  us.  Peterkin's  face  as  lie  oazed  upon 
that  of  the  eaptain  went  far  heyond  the  lapt- 
viie  of  a  lover  sin<>in<»-  to  his  mistress's  eve- 
brow.  lie  fetched  and  carried  i'or  him,  antici- 
pated his  wants  as  if  Rawlins  were  an  invalid, 
and  bore  his  rebukes  meekly.  A\  lien  R;  .vims 
thought  that  Peterkin  was  speakiiii;'  too  much, 
he  had  merely  to  tell  him  to  shut  up,  when 
Peterkin  instantly  collapsed.  We  noticed  one 
great  chan<^e  in  Peterkin.  Formerly,  when  he 
came  home  for  the  holidays  he  had  strongly 
objected  to  making  what  he  called  drawing- 
room  calls,  but  all  that  was  changed.  Now  he 
went  from  house  to  house  showing  the  captain 
off.  "  This  is  Rawlins,"  remained  his  favorite 
form  of  introduction.  lie  is  a  boy  who  can 
never  feel  comfortable  in  a  drawing-room,  and 
so  the  visits  were  generallv  of  short  duration. 
Thev  had  to  go  because  thev  were  due  in 
another  house  in  a  (piarter  of  an  hour,  or  he 
had  promised  to  let  .lennny  Clinker  (who  is 
our  local  cobbler  and  a  great  cricketer)  see 
Rawlins.  When  a  lady  engaged  the  ca])tain 
in  conversation,  Peterkin  did  not  scruple  to 
sign  to  her  not  to  bother  him  too  much;  and 
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if  they  were  asked  to  call  a_«,^ain,  Peterkin  said 
he  couldn't  i)romise.  There  was  a  remarkahle 
thino^  the  captain  could  do  to  a  walking  stick, 
which  Peterkin  wanted  him  to  do  everywhere. 
It  consisted  in  lyino-  Hat  on  the  floor,  and  then 
raisinj^  yourself  in  an  extraordinary  way  hy 
means  of  the  stick.  I  helieve  it  is  a  very 
difficult  feat,  and  the  only  time  1  saw  our 
guest  prevailed  u])()n  to  perform  it  he  looked 
rather  ai)Oplectic.  Sometimes  he  would  not  do 
it,  ai)i)arently  because  he  A\as  not  certain 
whether  it  was  a  dignified  proceeding.  He 
found  it  very  hard,  nevertheless,  to  resist  the 
temptation,  and  it  was  the  glory  of  Peterkin  to 
see  him  yield  to  it.  From  certain  noises  heard 
in  Peterkin's  bedroom  it  is  believed  that  he  is 
practicing  the  feat  himself. 

Peterkin,  you  must  be  told,  is  an  affectionate 
boy,  and  almost  demonstrative  to  his  relatives 
if  no  one  is  looking.  He  was  conseipiently 
yery  anxious  to  know  what  the  captain  thought 
of  us  all,  and  brought  us  our  testhuonials  as 
proudly  as  if  they  were  medals  awarded  for 
saving  life  at  sea.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to 
know  that  I  am  the  kind  of  governor  Rawlins 
would  have  liked  himself,  had  he  required  one. 
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Peteikiu's  niotluT,   liowcvcr.   is    tlu'    captain's 
favorite.      SIr*    jtn-tendt'd    to  tak«>   the   yoiiii<r 
inan's   prefeiviice   as  a   joke  when    her  son   in- 
i'onned  her  of   it,  hut  in  reahty  I  am  sure  she 
felt  o-ready  relieved.      U  liawlius  had  ohjceted 
to   us,   it  Mould  liave    put    Teterkin   iu  a  very 
awkward  jiositiou.       As  for  Grizel.  tlie  (^({(taiu 
thinks   her    a  very    nieo    little    ^iil,  l,„t    "  for 
choice,"     he     says     (aecordiui;-    to     IN'ierkin), 
"j^ive    him    a    hiooer    woman."       Gri/el    was 
<.>reatly  annoyed   when  he  told  her  this,  which 
much  surprised  him,  for  he  thought  it  cpiite  as 
much  as  she  had  any  ri<;ht  to  expect.      On  the 
Avhole  w     utre  })erhaps  rather  nhid  when  Kawl- 
ins  left,  for  it  was  somewhat  trvino-  to  live  un 
to  him.      Peterkin's  mother,  too,  lias  discovered 
that  her  hoy  has  hecome  round-shouldered.      It 
is  believed  that  this  is  the  result  of  a  hahit  he 
acquired  when  in  Rawlins'  companv  of  leanin**- 
forward  to  catch  what  people  were  savin<»-  about 
the  captain. 
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A  POWERFUL  DRUG. 
(no  household  .should  i:k  without  it.) 

All  respectal)le  chemists,  Mont^oiiuMv  as' 
sures  me,  keep  the  cio-ioot.  That  is  tiie  name 
of  the  (hii<r,  and  Montoomeiv  is  the  man  who 
ong-ht  to  write  its  testimonials.  This  is  a  testi- 
monial to  the  efficacy  of  the  cio-root,  and  I 
write  it  the  more  willingly  because,  until  the 
case  of  Montgoniery  cropped  up,  I  had  no  faitii 
in  patent  medicines.  Seeing,  however,  is,  they 
say,  believing ;  and  I  have  seen  what  tlu;  cio- 
root  did  for  Montgomery.  I  can  well  believe 
now  that  it  can  do  anything,  from  removino- 
gre;-se-spots  to  making  your  child  cry  out  in  the 
ni«>ht. 

Montgomery,  who  was  married  years  a<»(),  is 
subject  to  headaches,  and  formerly  his  only 
way  of  treating  them  was  to  lie  in  bed  and 
read  a  light  novel.     By  the  time  the  novel  was 
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finislied,  so,  as  a  rule,  avjw  tlie  headache.  Tliis 
treatnif'ut  ratlier  interfered  with  his  work,  hrjw- 
ever,  and  lie    tried    various    medicines    which 

.  were  oiiaranteed  to  cure  rajtidiy.  None  of 
them  liad  the  least  result,  until  oiu'  dav,  some 
two  months  a^o,  u-ood  fortune  made  him  run 
ai^ainst  an  old  friend  in  Cluunhers  Street. 
Mont<romery,  havino-  a  headache,  mentioned  it, 
and  liis  friend  asked  him  if  he  had  tried  the 
cio-root.  The  name  even  was  unfamiliar  to 
Moutj^omery,  hut  his  friend  spoke  so  enthusias- 
tically of  it  that  the  headache  man  took  a  note 
of  it.  He  was  told  that  it  had  never  heen 
known  to  fail,  and  the  particular  merit  of  it 
was  that  it  drove  the  headache  away  in  five 
minutes.  The  i)roper  dose  to  take  was  half  an 
inch  of  the  root,  which  was  to  he  sucked 
and  eventually  swallowed.  Montgomery  tried 
several  chemists  in  vain,  for  they  had  not  heard 
of  it,   but   at  last    he    o-ot    it  on   George  IV. 

T^ridge.  lie  had  so  often  carried  home  in 
triumph  a  "certain  cure,"  which  was  suhse- 
quently  flung  uit  of  the  window  in  disgust, 
that  his  wife  slio)k  her  head  at  the  cio-root, 
and  advised  him  not  to  be  too  hopeful.  How- 
ever, the  cio-root  surpassed  the  fondest  expec- 
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tations.  It  coinplctely  cun-d  Montoonu'iv  In 
less  than  tliefiv*'  niinutcs.  Several  *mih's  lictrlecl 
it,  and  alw;iys  with  tlie  saiiic  tritmi|»hant  icsnh. 
Ilavino-  at  last  n-,)t  a  diiii;-  t(.  make  an  id(»l  of, 
it  is  not  perhaps  to  he  wondered  at  that  Moiit- 
g^oniery  was  tnll  ol'  «;ratitnde.  I  h'  kept  a  tliree- 
ponnd  tin  vA'  the  eio-root  on  liis  lilirarv-tahle, 
and  the  moment  he  felt  a  lieadai  he  eominn-  on 
lie  said,  "  Exense  me  for  one  moment,"  and  hit 
oil"  half  an  inch  of  eio-root. 

The  headaehes  never  had  a  chance.  It  was 
therefore  natural,  though  none  tlie  less  annov- 
in<i^,  that  his  one  topic  of  conversation  slioidd 
become  the  properties  of  this  remarkahle  (hnj;-. 
You  would  (hop  in  on  him,  ojowinj;-  over  the 
prospect  of  a  delightful  two  hours'  wrangle  over 
the  crofter  question,  hut  he  pushed  the  snhject 
away  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  heo<;ed  to 
introduce  to  our  notice  the  eio-root.  Sittin<j^ 
there  smokinj;*,  his  somewhat  dull  countenance 
Avould  suddenlv  liu'lit  up  as  his  eves  came  to 
rest  on  the  three-pound  tin.  Jle  was  always 
advisin<r  us  to  try  the  eio-root,  and  when  we 
said  we  did  not  have  a  headache  he  uot  sulkv. 
The  first  thino-  he  asked  us  when  we  met  was 
whether  we  had  a  headache,  and  often  he  clipped 
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ofl'  ail  inch  or  two  of  tin-  cio-root  and  oavo  it  us 
in  a  piece  of  jiaju-r,  so  tliat  the  hea<hiclie  nii<rl>t 
not  take  us  unawares.  I  helieve  he  rather  en- 
j«»ye(l  wakino-  with  a  i  adache.  for  he  knew  that 
it  would  n<»t  have  a  chance.  If  lils  wife  \\\n\ 
heen  a  jealous  woman,  shr  would  not  have  liked 
the  way  he  talked  of  :he  ci«)-root. 

Some  of  us  did  try  the  dru<;-,  either  .o  please 
hull  or  hecause  we  w"re  really  curious  aliout  it. 
Whatever  the  .'cason,  none  of  us,  I  think,  were 
prejudiced.  We  tested  it  on  its  merits,  and 
came  unanimously  to  tlio  conclusion  that  they 
Avere  negative.  The  cio-root  did  us  no  harm. 
The  taste  was  what  one  may  imagine  to  he  the 
taste  of  the  root  of  any  rotten  tree  dipped  in 
tar,  which  was  suhscinicntly  allowed  to  drv. 
As  we  were  a^l  of  one  mind  on  the  suhject,  we 
insisted  with  Monti^oniery  that  the  cio-root  was 
a  fraud.  Fie(piently  we  had  such  alti'ications 
with  him  on  the  suhjv  't  that  we  j)arted  in  sneers, 
and  ultimately  we  said  that  it  would  lie  hest  not 
to  o-oad  him  to  far;  so  wo  arranged  merely  to 
chaff  him  ahout  'tis  faith  in  the  root,  and  never 
went  farther  than  insistiu'j;',  in  a  pleasant  w;'.y, 
that  he  was  cured,  not  hy  the  cio-root,  hut  hy 
his  believing-  in  it.     Montgomery  rejected  this 
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theory  with  imlini,atioii,  l;iit  wr  stuck  to  it  .iiul 
lu'ver  (l(»iiht('(l  it.  Kv.'iits.  ii«'\»'itlH'l('ss,  will 
show  you  thill  MontnoiiM'iy  w;is  li^lit  .iiid  tiiat 
we  wcit'  wioMi;'. 

Tlu'  triiiii:|.li  of  cio-idof    raiiic  as  icci  iitlv  as 
ycsttnlay.      .Montuoiiicry,  his  witV,  and   iiivm-U" 
Wm]  ;inaiii>('(l  to  o'o  into  (ilas^ow  for  tlic  <lav.    I 
••ailed  for  them  in  ^'ic  fonMiooii  and  had  to  wait, 
as  MontL,n)inery  had  oonc  alon«;-  to  the  otticc  to 
see  if  then*  were  any  letters,      lit-  arrived  soon 
after  nie,  sayinj.";  that    he  had   a  iieadaehe.  hut 
sayino-  it  in  a  cheery  way,  for  he  knew  that  the 
root  Mas   in    the   next   room.      He  disajtjieared 
into  the  lihrary  to   nihhic  half  an  inch  of  the 
eio-root,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  set  off.     The 
headaelu;  had  heen  dispelled  as  usual.      In  the 
train  he  and  I  had  another  ar^uiuent  ahout  tht; 
one    o-reat   drui;-,  and    he   ridiculed    n  y   notion 
iihout  its  l)ciii<;-  faith   that  drove  his  headache 
away.     I  nia\  hurry  over  the  next  two  hours,  ui) 
to  the  time  when  we  wandered   into  liuehanan 
Street.     There   Mo;iti;ome:y   met  a   friend,  to 
uhom  he  introduced  me.     The  <;entleman  was 
in  a  hurry,  so  we  only  spok*'  for  a  moment,  hut 
after  he  had  left    is  he  turned  hack. 

"Montgomery,"  he  said,  ''do  you  rememher 
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that  (liiv  I  met    you  in  Clia*  'Imts  Strci't,  Edin- 
l)ur«»h  ?  " 

"  I  have  jrood  reason  for  rcnKMnhciIni^  the 
occasion,"  saiil  Mont«''onicrv,  nuMninLi"  to  l)C'>in 
tlio  stoiv  of  his  won(h'rfiil  cmc;  luit  Iiis  friend, 
..'ho  had  to  catcli  a  Mnis,  cnt  hiui  shcMt. 

*'  1  told  yon  at  that  time,"  lie  said,  *' al)ont 
a  new  <hn<^  called  the  cio-root,  ^vhich  had  a 
great  repntation  for  cnrin;;-  headaches." 

"•  ies,"said  Monti^oniery  ;  "  I  always  wanted 
to  thank  yon " 

His  friend,  liowever,  l)roke  in  au^ain — 

"  I  have  been  tronhled  in  n'v  mind  since 
tlien,"  he  said,  ''  hecanse  I  was  told  afterwards 
that  I  had  made  a  mistake  ahont  the  proper 
dose.  If  you  try  the  cio-root,  don't  take  half 
an  inch,  a:-,  I  reeonnnended,  l)ut  a  (jaarter  of 
an  inch.  Don't  fori^et.  It  is  of  vita'  import- 
ance." 

Then  he  jumped  into  his  'has,  Init  I  called 
after  him,  "  What  would  he  the  elfect  of  half 
an  mcii  : 

"  Certain  death,"  he  shouted  hack,  and  was 
gone.  I  turned  to  look  at  Mont<»<mierv  and 
his  wife,  ohe  lot  her  umbrella  fall  and  he 
had  turned  white.     "  Of  course  there  is  noth- 
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iiiLC  t"  !»(' .ilaniifil  .ilnMit.'  I  >.ii<l.  in  i\  rcissiii- 
iii<^-  \v;i\.  •■  ^I^'llt^l»lll•  f\  li.iN  t;iK»'M  li.iil  -in 
ini  il  ^cuH's  ol  tili;f>;  Vuii  •  \  it  .llw  iX^'  cllird 
Vnll  .'  "' 

"■  N  cs.  Vfs.  Mniit^<»i;i(iv  ;iii^\\»'it'»l  ;  l»iit 
Ills  \  nice  s(»ni)(li'i|  ImHi.  ,\ . 

I  |>  111  tilis  |Hiint  ilic  sjiou  had  l<t  jit  olV,  liut 
now  it  l)c^;ip  to  Tail  in  a  so.tkiii'.;-  <lri/,/Ii'.  U 
voii  art'  Slip.  1  >litioii>  \oii  can  take  tlii>a-.  an 
omen.  Foi'  the  n-st  ol'  the  (la\ .  ((rtainlN.  vvi- 
liad  a  mi  .(M'aMc  tiiiu'  ol"  it.  1  liao  to  do  all 
tin'  talliiii_n",  and  ^\\\\\^•  1  lani;lird  and  jested,  I 
iiotici'd  that  Mrs.  Mont;4oiiiciv  was  jookiiij^ 
anxiously  f"i(»in  time  to  tiiiif  at  her  liiishand. 
She  vas  afraid  to  asj<  him  if  he  felt  iiiiwcll, 
and  lu-  Ivt'i't  up.  not  \vantiii;L;'  to  "arm  her. 
liut  he  walki'd  like  a  man  uho  kii  that  iii' 
had  ronic  to  his  last  pai;«  .  At  my  s indigestion 
we  wriit  to  St.  I'Jiochs  Station  Hotel  to  lia\e 
cliniRT.  1  li.id  dinner,  Mr-^.  Moiiti^-omeiy  pic- 
ttMidcMl  to  ha' f  dinner,  hut  Mont^omeiv  him- 
self ditl  not  even  mike  t!ie  pl'eteliee.  lie  sat 
wiili  his  elhows  on  llie  talde  and  his  face  luiried 

• 

in  his  hands.  At  last  he  said  with  a  ufroau 
that  he  uas  feeliui;-  vei  v  ill.  He  looked  so 
doleful  that  his  wife  ht':;aii  t(»  erv. 
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Moiito-onuM-v   adinlttod   tliat    lie    Miiiicd  the 
cio-root  for  his  sulVciiiios.      He  Imd  tx\;vn   an 
ovc'nh)se  of  it,  he   said,    trap;i":dh-,  and    must 
{il)ide  the  eonse(|iiences,      1  t-oidd  have   shaken 
liim,  for  reasoning;- was  jjuite  f]unL>-  away  on  liim. 
Of  course,  1  repeated  what  I  liad  said  previously 
ahout  an  overdose  havin«>-  (h)ne  him  no   harm 
before,  hut  he   only   shook  his    head  sadlv.      1 
said  that  his  henavior  now  i)rove(l  mv  conten- 
tion  that     he    only    believed    in    the    eio-root 
because     he    was  told    that    it    had  wonderful 
l)roi)ertJes;  otherwise    he    would  have  laui;hed 
at  what  his  friend  had  just  told  him.      Undoubt- 
edly, I  said,  his  suiferinos  to-day  weie  purely 
ima<>-inary.      Montgomeiy  did   liot    have    sufii- 
eient  spirits  to  arg-ue  with  me,  but  he  nnmnured 
in  a    die-away  voice  that  he  had  felt  stranoe 
sympttnns   ever  sbice   we   set  out  from   Edin- 
burgh.    Now,  this  was  as  absurd  asanythinj;' 
in    Euclid,  for   he   had  been    boastino-    of   the 
wonderful  cure  the  drn<;-  had  effected  ai;'ain, 
most     of    tile    Avay    between    Edinbur<;h     ajid 
Clas'^-ow.     Jle  insisted  that  he   had  a  splittiuLj- 
headaclu',  and  th;it    he   was  very- sick.     In  the 
end,  as    his  wife  was  now^  in    a   f're!izv,  I  sent 
out  for  ;i  doctor.     The  doctor  came,  Sidd  "■  Yes  " 
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and  "  Quite  so"  to  luniscH'.  aiul  jironounccd 
Monti^-omory  f<'V(*ri>!i.  Tliat  lie  was  iVvcri-li 
hy  tliis  time,  I  do  not  (]iU">iioii.  He  had 
Avoikt'd  liiniscir  into  a  lever.  'J'h.'re  Avas  some 
tailv  of  })uttini';  Jiini  to  IumI  in  tlie  lioteK  l>ut  he 
insisted  on  j^oin;;-  home.  'rhouL;h  lie  did  not 
put  it  so  plainly,  he  L;ave  ns  to  understand 
that  he  wanted  to  die  in  his  own  IxmI. 

Never  '.vas  tliei'e  a  more  miserahle  trio  than 
we  in  a  railway  earria^'e.  Vv'e  ^ot  a  compart- 
ment to  (mr>elves,  for,  thonL;h  several  passen- 
pMs  opened  the  door  to  eome  in,  they  shrank 
hack  as  soon  as  they  saw  MontL>'omerv*s«;hastly 
laee.  He  lay  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  with 
his  liead  done  uji  in  llannel,  procured  at  the 
hotel.  Jle  lia(l  the  rui>s  and  mv  ureat-eoat 
over  his  lei;s,  hut  he  shivered  desj»ite  them, 
and  when  he  spoke  at  all,  exce])t  to  sav  that  he 
was  feehniL;'  woise  eveiv  minut{ ,  it  w.is  to  talk 
of  men  cut  oif  in  their  prime  antl  widows  left 
destitute.  At  Mrs.  Mon(L;'oiuerv"s  wi>h  I  tel- 
eL!;Taj)luMl,  from  a  station  at  which  the  train 
stopped,  to  t!ie  family  doclor  in  Kdinl>uri;li, 
askhiu,- him  to  nu'ct  us  at  the  house.  He  did 
so  ;  inde(>;l,  he  Avas  on  the  steps  to  help 
Montgomery   up   them.      We   took   an  arm  of 
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the   invalid  ni)k'OC',  and  diani-vd  hlni  intf)  the 

library. 

ll:  \vas  a  fortunate  tliinj;-  that  we  Nvcnt  into 
the  library,  for  tlieiirst  thin<;-  Montooniery  saw 
on  the  tai)kMvasthe  half-ineh  of  eio-root  which 
he  thouo-ht  had  killed  hlni.      He  had  forgotten 

to  take  it. 

In  ten  iinnutes  he  Avas  all  ri«;ht.  Jnst  as  we 
were  sitting-  down  to  sn])])er,  Ave  heard  a  eat 
sqnallino-  outside.  Mont<;oniery  tiun^-  u  three- 
pound  tin  of  the  cio-root  ut  it. 
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EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR. 


Statistics  sliowliii;'  tlic  iuiinl)t'r  of  persons 
^vllo  yearly  meet  tlieir  (K'Utli  In  onr  «;reat  eities 
1)V  the  full  of  telegraph  Avires  are  pnUllshed 
from  time  to  time.  As  onr  eities  o'row,  ami 
tlie  need  of  tele<;iapirH'  eonnnnnication  is  more 
generally  felt,  this  (lan-cr  ^vill  heeome  even 
more  emispienons.  Persons  who  value  then- 
lives  are  earnestly  advised  not  to  ualk  nnder 
telegraph  wires. 

Is  it  generally  realized  that  every  day  at 
least  one  fatal  aeeldent  oeenrs  in  onr  streets? 
So  manv  of  these  take  place  at  crossings  that 
Ave  wonld  strongly  nrge  the  pnhlie  never  to 
ve'itnre  across  a  hnsy  street  until   all   the  vehi- 

cdes  have  ]>assed. 

Wu    find    prevalent    aniong  our   readers   an 
impression   that   e<Muitr\  life    is   eompuratively 
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safe.  Tills  mistake  lias  (•()^,i  (Jrc:it  rM-Italii 
inaiiv  lives,  'i'lic  cnmitry  is  so  I'lill  ol'  liiJdcn 
(laiii;"(M's  that  one  may  l)c  said  to  risk  hi;  iicallji 
every  time  he  ventures  into  il. 

We  feel  it  our  duty  to  remind  lio!iday-'.iiai\e;s 
that  when  in  the  eounlry  in  tie,'  open  air.  they 
should  never  sit  down.  .Many  a  man.  aye,  and 
woman  too.  has  heen  done  to  death  hy  nei;leet- 
in<»"  this  simple  precaution.  The  recklessness 
of  the  j»ul)l:c,  uuh'cd,  in  such  matters  is  incom- 
prehensihle.  The  day  is  hot,  tlii-y  set;  an  in- 
vitiui;'  <>"rassy  'nuik,  and  down  they  sit.  Need 
Ave  repeat  that  despite  the  sun  ( v\liieh  is  ever 
treacherous)  they  should  continue  walkiui;-  at 
a  smart  pace?  Yes,  hitter  exj-.eiienci'  has 
taui»lit  us  that  we  must  repeat   such  waniinos. 

When  walkiiio-  in  the  country  holiday-makers 
should  avoid  over-heatinin'  themselves.  Noth- 
iiiii' is  so  conducive  to  disease.  A\  e  have  no 
hesitation  In  sayiiij»"  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
cohls  that  })rove  fatal  are  cauL;ht  throu<;'h  nei;-- 
lect  of  this  sim[)le  rule. 

Beware  of  walkinj;-  on  "Tass.  Though  it 
may  he  dry  to  the  touch.  <kimp  is  ever  ])re  ent, 
and  cold  cau<;ht  in  tiiis  way  is  always  diiiicult 
to  cure. 
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Avoid  lil.u;li  roads  in  the  countrv.  Tlicy  arc, 
for  the  most  )>;;rt.  iiii>lit-lt('i(;l.  and  on  lint  days 
the  sun  lu'.its  upon  tliciii  unnicrcit'idly.  Tlic 
|u'rs|)irati<Mi  tliat  ensues  1-.  i!h'  l>i'-'iuiiiii^-  i>l 
nianv  a  troul)l('S()nu>  illiics-^. 

Countrv  lanos  arc  stuiVy  and  unlicaltliy, 
owino-  to  the  sun  not  "•cttin;-  i'rcc  ingress  nito 
tlu'ni.  Tlicv  sliould,  thcrcloic.  l>c  nvoidtd  l)y 
ull  who  viduc  tlu'ir  health. 

In  a  nia_t>"azinc  wc  ()l)scrvcan  artich'  cxlollini-- 
the  jdeasures  ol'  walkiuL;-  in  a  wooii.  That 
walkin*;-  in  a  wood  may  lie  jdcasant  wc  do  not 
denv,  hut  for  our  own  part  wc  avoid  woods. 
More  (i.auiilny  j-laccs  could  not  well  he 
Huan'ined,  ;ind  many  a  ])crson  who  h;is  walked 
in  a  wood  has  had  cause  tc^  rci)eiii  il  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

It  is  everv  doctor's  experience  that  there  is  a 
lar<;-e  [)ul)lic  whi<-h  hi;aks 'down  in  heahh  snu- 
plv  hecause  it  do;-:;  not  take  sulilcicnt  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  Oui-e  more  we  would  reaupd 
our  readers  that  ev.iy  man,  woman,  or  chiid 
who  does  not  spend  at  le;rst  two  hours  dady  in 
the  open  air  is  f^lowly  connuittini>-  suicide. 

How  pitiful  it  is  to  hear  a  husincss  man  say, 
as  business  men  so  oticii   say  :   "  Ueadly  1  can- 
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not  talvc  u  lioliday  tlils  suniincr.  iny  business 
tlos  nio  so  to  my  (K'sk.  ;in<l.  bcsi^li's.  I  am  tVcl- 
in<»;  (jiiltc  wt'll.  No,  I  shall  scml  my  wife  and 
chlldion  to  tlic  seaside.  an<l  content  niNsell'  witli 
ii  Satui(lay-to-.Moii(lav  now  and  ai;am."  We 
soleinidy  warn  all  such  foolish  persons  that 
thev  are  diiiiiini*-  their  own  5>raves.  ('h;ini>e 
is  absolutely  essential  to  health. 

Asked  the  other  day  why  eounhs  were  so 
])revalent  in  the  autumn,  we  replied  without 
hesitation,  ^  Bee.uise  durini>'  the  past  month  or 
two  so  niany  persons  haveehan^cd  their  beds." 
City  people  rush  to  the  seaside  in  their  thou- 
sands, an<l  here  is  the  result.  A  channc  of  beds 
is  dani>erous  to  all,  but  perhaps  <  hiellv  to  per- 
sons of  middh;  an"e.  We  have  so  often  wanu'd 
the  publie  of  this  tliat  we  can  only  add  now, 
''  If  tliey  continue  to  disrei»ard  our  warnlnj»;, 
their  blood  be  on  their  own  heads."  This  ^ve 
say  not  in  anu'er,  but  in  sorrow. 

A  ease  has  eiui.e  to  our  knowled<;e  ol  a  ]ienny 
e  uisino'  death.  It  had  passed  throui;h  the  hands 
i^^  a  person  suiferiui;'  from  iid'eetious  fever  into 
tho:;e  of  a  child,  who  o()t  it  as  (dianj^e  from  a 
shop.  The  child  took  fever  and  died  in  about 
a   bntniiiiit.      We  would   not   have  mentioned 
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tills  case  had  we  n<»t  known  it  to  lie  l)i;l  an  ni- 
stancc  ol'  wliat  is  liai)|»cninn'  daily.  Inlcrtion 
is  tV('(|iU'nt!v  spread  i>\  nuaicv.  and.  we  woald 
stron^lv  nii;*'  no  one  to  take  (  lian^c  i  rsjiciially 
I'ojijKTs!,  from  another  witiioiil  seeing'  It  lii't 
(lipped  in  warm  water.  W  ho  can  tsdl  whem 
the  pennv  he  n^ets  in  (diaiiL;t'  from  the  new.;- 
pap<'i'-hov  has  come  from? 

If  ladies,  who  are  evei-  nnr<'hasin<;"  new 
(dothes,  were  aware  that  disease  (dten  Inrks  in 
these,  thev  would  he  le-«^  aiiMons  to  enter  dress- 
makers' shops.  The  saleswoman  who  ••Jits" 
tluMU  mav  come  daily  from  a  home  where  lier 
sister  lies  su-h  of  a  fever,  or  the  dress  may  lia\e 
heen  made  in  some  Mast  i'aid  den,  where  inlee- 
tion  is  iam[)anl.  Cases  of  the  kind  fi-e(|nently 
come  to  our  knowledge  and  we  would  warn  the 
])ul)lic  aj;ainst  this  dani;('r  that  is  ever  )»resent 
amon<;'  us. 

Must  we  ai;ain  enter  a  protest  against  insii 
licient  (dothinL.',?  ^V<'  never  take  a  walk  aloni;* 
anv  of  our  fashionalde  thosouL^hfares  without 
seein<4'  scores  of  ]iersons.  especially  ladies,  in- 
sufticientlv  (dad.  The  same  spfM-tai  le.  alas  I  may 
be  witnessed  in  the  Ka>t  End,  hut  for  a  dilVei- 
eiit  reas(Jii.      Fasliionahlti  hidies  have  a  horror 
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of  sccniiiii;-  stniil,  jmkI  to  retain  a  nIiih  ajtjicai- 
aiu-c  tlu'V  ^viIl  sulVir  a;.';oiii«'s  of  cold.  TIic 
uorld  would  Ix'  ajjpallcd  il'  it  knew  liow  iiiaiiy 
oi'  these  women  die  l)efoi«'  tlieir  foitietli  yeai*. 

We  dress  I'ai'  too  liea\l!y.  Tlie  i'act  is,  that 
\ve  would  he  a  luueli  heallliier  \n  |»le  if  we  wore 
less  (dothiui;-.  Ladies,  esjiei-ially,  wra|»  them- 
selves up  too  mueh,  with  the  result  that  their 
blood  does  not  <  irculate  freely.  Coats,  ulsters, 
and  other  ^vra|)s  eause  far  more  cdds  than  they 
j)revent. 

Whv  have  our  ladies  not  the  sniatterinj;-  of 
seientilic  knowledi;(!  that  Avculd  tell  them  lo 
vary  the  thickness  of  their  lothiiiL;'  with  tiie 
weather?  New  garments,  indeed,  they  do  don 
for  'winter,  hut  how  many  of  them  j)ut  on 
extra  Ikmnels? 

AVe  are  far  too  fri^^htened  of  the  weather, 
treatiuL',"  it  as  our  enemy  when  it  i .  ri'ady  to  he 
our  frieiul.  With  the  iirst  a])j)earanci'  ol*  i'rost 
Ave  flv  to  extra  flannel,  and  thus  <lanj;-erously 
overheat  ourselves. 

Thi)u<rh  there  has  been  a  ii'rejit  inn»rovt'nuMit 
in  this  matter  in  recent  years,  it  would  he  idle 
to    i)retend  that  we  are  vet  a  cleanlv  nation. 

'  '  It 

To  speak  Iduntly,  we  do  not  change  <jur  under- 
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o-;inii«'iit«^  wiili  siiMiriciit  fiiMjuciicv.  Tlii-^  iii.iv 
1)1'  owiii';-  to  xniitii-.  i<M^o!is.  I»iit  tiuiii'  III  ilic'ii 
is  ail  excuse.  I"'ri'jiii'iit  cliiii^c  ol'  mnlci- 
clotlmi'L;-  i ,  ;t  ii('C'.''-.ity  I'.ii-  tlic  |»rc-ci  \a;  ion  (if 
li<'altli.  and  woe  ti>  llm^c  wlio  n("^lt'(l  iliis 
siinjtic  ]ii(':aiit ion. 

Owini;-  to  tilt'  (•aI•('l('^sn<■  s  of  servants  and 
others,  it  is  not  _L','"'"ii'  ^'"*  '•"'  ^"  '^'i^  •''at  i'oiir 
times  111  ji\('.  undei-^' inacnt  ^  are  jnit  on  in  a 
state  ol'seii.i-daiiiiilies-.  \Vli;t  a  i'eaiTnl  daiii;('i- 
is  liei-e.  ^\'('  do  not  hesitate  1  ;  sa\'  that  e\erv 
time  ;<  jterson  (halites  his  linen  1k'  (hies  it  at 
liis  jieiil. 

This  is  such  an  ai;e  ol'  hustle  that  eoiupara- 
tively  few  persons  take  time  lo  di'^cst  their 
food.  'I'iiey  swallow  it,  and  iiin.  ^'^'t  tlM'V 
comiilain  of  not  heini''  in  ^ood  health.  The 
■wonder  rather  is  that  they  do  not  fall  dead  in 
the  street,  as,  indeed,  manv  of  them  do. 

How  often  have  doctors  heeii  called  in  to 
])atients  Avliom  they  find  cromdiiii'L;'  hv  the  lire- 
side  aiidcomplaininL;"  of  indi:^"estion?  Too  many 
medical  men  jiamper  such  patients,  thoiii;h  it 
is  their  plain  duty  to  tell  the  truth.  And  what 
is  the  truth?  Why,  simply  this,  that  after 
dinner  the  patient  is  in   the   hahit  «).*"  spending- 
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Ills  cvt'iiiii;^  ill  ail  anii-«hair,  wlicii  lie  oii^lit  to 
lie  out  ill  tin-  (tiMii  air,  walkiii;:;'  oil'  tlu'  rIVccts 
ol*  liis  lica\ y  mmmI. 

Tliosc  wlio  woilv  liaid  oiii;lit  to  cat  |tl('ntl- 
fullv,  or  tlicy  will  liii  I  that  tlii-y  arc  Imrniiii;- 
the  candle  at  lioth  ends.  Siiiely  no  science  is 
i'c(|uiicd  to  |»rove  this.  Work  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  rmnacc,  and  the  l>ii<;liter  the  ii/e  the  iiioru 
coals  it  on';ht  to  he  f'c<l  with,  or  it  will  i;-o  out. 
Vet  we  are  a  people  who  let  our  systems  •;'o 
(h)wn  hv  disrei;'aidijii;"  this  most  clciuentary  an<l 
ohvious  ride  ot  health. 

It'  «hn  :  is  could  aiVord  to  h*-  outsjioken  they 
AvouM,  twenty  timesadiy,  tell  patients  that  they 
art*  simjdv  sull'criiiL;'  irom  ovcr-catiiii;'  tiiem- 
selves.  Kv  rv  foreigner  who  visits  tills  country 
is  struck  hv  this  pro[)ensity  of  ours  to  eat  too 
much. 

Verv  lu'art-hreakiiiii-  are  the  statistics  iu)W' to 
liand  i'rom  Auu'rica  aliout  the  increase  in  smok- 
inj;-.  That  this  fatal  hahit  Is  also  ^rowiiiL;-  in 
favor  in  this  country,  every  man  who  uses  his 
eves  uuist  see.  What  '..M  he  the  end  of  it  we 
shudder  to  think,  hut  we  warn  tliose  in  liii;li 
places  th;:t  if  tohacco  snuikin-;-  is  not  checked, 
it  will  sup   the    very    vitals    of    this    country. 
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AVhv  is  it  lliat  iic.iilv  cNrrx  \(M1Iih'  in, hi  oiii' 
IlH'fts  ill  I  lie  >t  icti  ,  i>  Ii.i^l;;iii|  ;iiiil  pile".'  No 
(ilif  will  (Iciiv  tli.it  It  i>  due  to  tul»,i(i  n.  As 
l(»r  llu-  iiiix'ial  '  wit  till  liiiiixlr.  Iii>.  tiuiiMfs 
Avill  soon  'if  o\ci-. 

^^  I'  Ii;i\(!  felt  it  oiiftliitv  troiii  tunc  to  time 
to  iM'otcst  MLiainst  what  i^  I<no\\ii  as  the  aiiti- 
tohacco  <aiii|>ai;^ii.  W f  aif.  we  Kclu'sc.  iimlcr 
tlu'  iiiaik  in  ^;!^  ini;' that  nine  (htctor>,  in  cnciv 
ti'U  smoke,  winch  is  siinicicnt  <li>.|no(tl'  ol'  tlic 
ahsiinl  tlieoiv  tliat  the  mc<lical  |»iore>.>ioii.  as  a 
whole,  are  aijainst  smol<ini;'.  A^  a  di-^inlcctant, 
Avc  aic  aware  that  tohacco  ha-,  saved  'iian\  lives. 
In  these  davs  ol'  we.ir  and  teai.  it  !■>  »  >]iecially 
usi't'iil  as  a  sedative  ;  indeed,  man\  tiiiic>.a  day, 
as  we  jiass  jialc  voniii;"  men  in  the  street^,  whose 
j)allor  is  ohvioiisly  due  to  ovci-excitcment  ahont 
their  hnsinesses,  we  have  tlioiii^ht  (d  ^to|»|»ill!4; 
theiii,  and  orderini;-  a  [dpe  a:-,  the  medicine  thev 
ehietly  reijiiire. 

Iv.cn  were  it  not  a  (h'strover  of  health,  siiiok- 
hi'j;  could  he  condcmiiiMl  for  t!ie  i;ood  and 
siiflicient  n'a>(»n  that  it  makes  man  scliish.  It 
takes  awav  From  his  inter,  st  in  con\i'r.>;ition, 
I'ives  him  a  liknm'  for  MpJitiide,  and  deprives 
tile  familv  circle  of  his  ])re.sL'nee. 
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Not  uiilv  is  siiMiIxiiin-  (.\(rlI(Mit  tortile  licaltli, 
luit  it  iM.ilvcs  tlu"  ^molv(•^  ;i  iM-ttcr  iiiiiii.  It  ties 
h'vM  <lo\ri  iMorc  to  the  flonicst  it-  ciic!)',  ;imi| 
loosens  his  loiii;ue.  lij  .siioil,  it  nialies  iiim 
less  sejlisii. 

No  one  will  (ieiiv  that  smoking  and  diinkiniL;' 
«;-o  toMctlnT.  The  one  jTovolies  a  ta>te  Tor  the 
other,  and  many  a  man  \vh<»  has  died  a  driinlvard 
'id  tol(ac<()  t<»  thank  i'or  jjivin^'  him  llie  ta>.te 
l<i    driidc. 

P'verv  iine  is  aware  that  heavy  smokers  are 
seldom  heavy  drinkeis.  When  ad<ed.  as  we 
often  an',  for  a  cnre  for  the  drink  madness,  we 
have  never  any  hesitation  in  advisino- the  aj)])li- 
cation  of  tohaceo  in  larger  (jiiantitie- 

Finally,  smoking-  stupelies  the  intejleet. 

In  eonidusion,  we  wonld  remind  onr  readers 
that  Hir  <lee|)est  thinkers  have  almost  invari- 
ahly  i)een  heavy  smokers.  Some  of  them  have 
jj^one  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  owe  their  intel- 
lects to  theii-  pijies. 

The  clerical  profession  is  so  jxiorly  paid  that 
we  W(ud(l  not  advise  ar.y  jiariMit  to  send  his  son 
into  it.  Poverty  means  insufliciency  in  manv 
ways,  and  that  means  physical  disease. 

Not   only    is    the    medical    proi'ession    over- 
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is  tcrrililv  li\iii'4'  i<»  t!n-   inii-,tiiiiii,.ii.      I)octiii.> 
air  a  >li(»it-!i\('(|  iicc. 

Tlif  l:i\v  i,  siidi  ,,  >,.||iiitai  V  r.illiiio-.  t|i;ii 
part'iils  who  caic  tor  ilicii  mhi-,"  lu-alili  nIkmiM 
a(l\!-.<'  tlicMi  a'.;aiii>l   it. 

Most  litrraiv  |M'oplc  (lie  ol'  stai\atioii, 

Tiadcs  aicNciv  ti\  in;;  to  the  voiiiil;  ;  iiHJccd. 
fvorv  (tiic  ol'  thtiii  lias  it-,  (linens.  I'aiiitus 
(lie  IVctm  Mooil  |>oi,oiiiiio-,  |',,|-  iii,iaiicc,  aini 
masons  fioiii  ;|ic  incIcinciHvor  tli<-  wcatla-r. 
TIm'  (•(»iiiin('i«'ia!  lilc  on  '('liaiii^c  is  so  rxi  itini;' 
that  I'or  a  man  witiiont  a  s|M'<iallv  sti-cni"-  lu-ait 
to  \<'ntui('  into  it  is  to  ronit  death. 

'riuTc  is,  perhaps,  i.o  snrh  eneinv  to  health 
as  want  ol"  oc;-ii|>ati!)n.  We  wonid  entreat  all 
vounj;-  men,  tiieretore.  whetl-er  if  private 
means  or  not,  to  attach  tlienis  Ive>,  ti»  some 
healthv  eallinij'. 
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SHUTTING    A    MAP. 


A  NO  1'  i:  ()  r  w  A  K  X  IXC. 


Pkoiniinkn'i  .nnoiii;'  tlic  <-iii>«'s  of  civil'zution 
is  tlic  inaj*  tli.it  iolds  ii[»  '•  coiivciiiciit  U)V  tlic 
j>()ck('t."  I'hcic  iirc  111(11  \\\\()  ciii  do  almost 
cvci ytliini;'  cxccjit  sliiit  a  iiia|>.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  ei!cri_,y  Masted  y(ailv  in  dciioiiiiciiin- 
these  maps  to  their  face  Avould  huild  the  KilVel 
Tower  ill  tiiiiteeii  Mceks. 

Almost  every  house  has  a  maj>  warranted  to 
shut  easily,  which  the  wlmle  familv.  workin*;- 
together,  is  unahle  to  fold.  It  is  mcnerallv 
concealed  at  ilie  hack  of  a  |)i(ss.  with  a  heavv 
h(»ok  on  it  to  kee|)  it  down.  If  vou  remove 
the  hook,  the  map  springs  U]>  like  a  concertina. 
Sonu'tinies  alter  tlu'  press  is  shut  vou  ohser\e 
soinethinn"  hanp;ini;'  out.  This  is  sine  to  he 
part  of  the  map.  If  you  push  this  jiart  in, 
another  ]>art  takes  its  place.  No  press  is  lar^'e 
enouiL^h  to  hold  a  majt  that  .^hut>.      This    is  he- 
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cause  maps  that  shut  aio  maps  that  won't  shut. 
They  have  about  as  nuuh  intention  of  shuttiu;^ 
when  you  buy  tliem  as  the  hidy  has  of  ol)evinL?' 
her  husband  wlu'u  she  oives  a  promise  to  that 
elfect  in  the  marriaj-e  service. 

Maps  that  shut  may  also  be  compared  to  the 
toys  tluit  whistle,  spin,  or  jump  when  the  shojt- 
man  is  showing  you  how  to  work  them,  or  to 
the  machinery  that  makes  mangling-  a  pleasure, 
or  to  the  instrument  th.it  sharpens  a  [)eneil  in 
no  time.  These  are  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  shopman,  but  after  you  have 
bouffht  them  and  taken  them  home  they 
become  as  uncertahi  in  temper  as  a  nervous 
dog. 

The  impossibility  of  shutting  ma})^  except 
by  accident  having  been  long  notorious,  it  is 
perhaps  remarkable  that  the  i)ublic  should  go 
on  buying  them.  There  are  hundreds  of  per- 
sons engaged  at  this  moment  upon  making  maps 
that  shut  (as  the  advertisement  i)uts  it),  and 
there  must,  therefore,  be  a  demand  to  meet 
such  a  si.^)ply.  It  is  vanity  that  brings  so 
many  people  to  folly. 

To  do  the  nineteenth  century  justice,  vo 
one  nowadays  enters  a  shop  with  the  object  -d' 
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luiviiio-  a  map  that  slmts.  AViv<'s,  c.-ix'ciallv 
youni;-  ones,  have  asked  tiicir  liiisl)aii(!s  to  hiiv 
cuiious  things  Inr  tlu'iii  ;  and  liusliand  >  csjic- 
cially  old  OIK'S,  liavc  done  It  witlioiit  Ik'Iiil;- asked. 
But  no  wife  who  ever  vahied  her  (h)i!ie.-.tlc' 
liappiness  lias  ever  i-e;|iiested  her  hiishaud  to 
run  into  a  sho])  in  ]»a^sini;-  and  l)nv  a  map 
tliat  shuts.  Kven  if  slie  did,  tlie  lnishan<l 
Avould  reiiise.  He  mi^ht  huv  "  Pi<''s  in  (dover  " 
if  slie  wanted  it  ;   l)ut  th.e  map  puz/de.  never. 

\otitlias  to  he  sorrovvfally  achuittcd  tliat 
tlie  stret't  coidd  he  ])aved  witli  [Iw  maps  we  (h) 
huy.  Vanity  is  tlie  tiue  e:!u  i;  of  our  fall,  hut 
a  shopman  is  the  instrument.  Thai  even  shop- 
men can  .shut  maps  whi;  h  do  not  shut  except 
ill  tlie  shop,  no  thou^hti'ul  person  helieves  ; 
hut  over  a  counter  thev  do  it  as  easily  and 
l)rettuy  as  a  conjurer  }»lays  wit!;  cards. 

"•  Have  you  seen  this  neu-  maj»  ?  "  tliev  a>k 
AvithaJiected  carelessness,  while  thev  tie  up  vour 
books. 

'•Anything-  s])ocial  ahout  it?"  vou  reiilv, 
guanledly. 

'"  V.  e!l,  yes  ;  it  is  very  coinenient  for  the 
pocket." 

At  the  words  '•  c(»nvenient    f(»r    the  ixxdvct  " 
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voii  oii^lit  to  lip  Avitli  vdii!'  l>i)<»Us  and  iiiiu  for 
tlicv  arc  a  (laii_i;vi-  signal ;  Imt  you  licsltatc  and 
are  lost. 

"  You  soc,"  he  iiocs  (»n,  *•  it  folds  into  un- 
usually small  space." 

This  is  nicrclv  another  way  of  saying'.  *'  \  ou 
see  this  is  the  uorst  kind  of  nia[)  that  lias  heeii 
yet  invented  " 

'•  These  maps  that  shut  are  so  dinieult  to 
sshut,"  you  ventuie  to  say.      lie  l;;ui;hs. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  says,  "  ;i  child  could  shut 
this  one." 

Then  lie  ()j)ens  and  shuts  it  lilce  a  lady  ma- 
iiijudathio-  her  fan,  and  a  fierce  desire  i;ro\vs 
within  you  to  do  lih<'\vise.  Vv'hen  you  leave 
the  shop  you  take  away  with  you  a  map  con- 
venient for  the  pocket. 

What  makes  you  huy  it  ?  In  your  heart  you 
know  that  vou  are  only  takin;;-  home  a  pocket- 
ful of  unhap[)iness,  l)ut  you  haxc  t!ie  pride  of 
life.  In  an  ai;e  when  we  lia\e  made  slaves  of 
electricity  and  steam,  it  seems  hnmilialinn'  that 
we  cannot  shut  a  maj).  A\  e  ha\('  ceased.  ;;s  a 
peojde,  to  look  for  the  secret  of  ]ieri;ctiial  mo- 
tion, hut  Ave  still  hanker  after  the  secret  of  how 
to  shut  a  map. 
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No  <l(iiil)t  tlu'  iii()>t  iiiadih'iiiiiL;"  lliiiii;'  al.niit 
iii:i[)s  that  Nliiit  is  tliat  thev  do  sliiit  (iccaNioiially. 
'J'licv  iic\cr  sliiit.  liowcNcr,  ulicii  you  aic  ]»ai- 
ticiilaily  <iii\ioiis  that  they  sh»»iil(l  do  so — Ik- 
t'oivt'oiiijianv,  for  instance.  \  cry  j)rohahIy  you 
take  the  map  with  you  from  the  shop  to  your 
oftice,  and  there  open  it  up.  To  your  (hdi^ht 
it  shuts  (luite  easilv.  This  i>i\('s  vou  a  lalso 
feelini*"  of  secuiitv.  If  you  woultl  reallv  know 
Avhethei"  this  maj)  sliuts  more  easily  tlian  the 
various  otluT  ones  over  uliieh  you  liave  htst 
your  tunner,  ask  your  olHee-l)ov  to  eonu'  in  ami 
see  vou  sliut  it.  Vou  will  find  tiiat  it  no  longer 
shuts.      This  is  a  sure  test. 

Instead  of  experinu'utini;"  in  this  way.  and 
orderinii' the  hoy  out  of  the  room  when  you  see 
him  tryinii"  to  ti'et  his  faeehehind  his  hand,  you 
Jire  so  foolish  as  to  take  the  map  iiome  with 
you.  to  let  \(»ur  wife  see  how  easily  it  shut;. 
1!"  you  ai'e  a  keen  ohserxcr  you  will  notice  her 
tuin  white  when  she  s(>(>s  y((U  pro(hice  the  map 
from  your  pocket.  She  knows  there  will  he  no 
harmoiiy  this  e\-enini';.  .mkI  her  first  dctci'mina- 
tion  is  to  keep  the  map  from  you  until  after 
dinner. 

What  follows  when  you  product'  the  majt  ami 
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1)«'«>in,  is  too  well  known  to  i(>(|uiio  (loscri|)tlon. 
What  you  oni^ht  to  do  in  the  ciic  lunstancus  n<j 
one  out  oF  a  jnil|)it  could  tell  \ou,  l)ut  tliere 
uie  certain  ne<;ative  rules  Avhicli  it  would  l»e 
Avell  it'  yon  woidd  observe.      For  instance — 

Do  not  he  f<j()  sdiKjiinii . — Your  tendency  is 
to  open  the  nuij)  with  a  Hourish,  as  one  some- 
times unfurls  a  handkerchief.  Accompanied 
l»v  the  remark  that  nothing*-  is  easier  than  to 
shut  a  map  once  you  have  the  knack  of  it,  this 
raises  hopes  Avhich  aie  not  likely  to  he  realized. 
The  smile  of  antici})atory  triumj)h  on  your  face 
loses  you  the  symnathv  nhich  is  your  riiilit  at 
such  a  moment.  If  you  are  over-conlident,  the 
feelinir  is  that  your  failure  will  do  you  "ood. 
On  the  other  hand, 

K('<1)  iiour  )uisf/ic'nifj.^  to  t/oifr.^rfj'. — Most 
men,  however  conlident  they  have  been  when 
thinkinii^  of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  close 
maps,  lose  hope  at  the  last  moment,  and  admit 
that  perha})s  they  have  for|L>'otten  the  way.  This 
is  a  mistake,  for  there  is  always  just  a  possibility 
of  the  map's  shuttln*'-  as  easily  as  an  ordinary 
book.  Should  you  have  prefaced  your  attenq>t 
with  misn'ivini^'s,  you  will  not  oet  the  credit  of 
this,  and  '*"  will  be  ascribed  to  chance.      There- 
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fore,  1)0  neltlu'i"   too  saii^ninc  nor  to*)  <»jM'nly 

(lolll)tftll. 

Doii'l  }'( jtrdf  tin  ( .rprrniK  iif. — This,  of 
course,  is  in  tlie  iniprobaltle  event  of  vor.r  siie- 
ceedinii'  the  first  time.  At  once  hand  over  tlio 
niaj)  to  voiir  wife,  as  if  von  ha  1  solved  the 
puzzle  forever.  Encouraged  hy  your  success 
she  will  j»rol)al)ly  attenijit  it  also  and  fail,  when 
the  chances  are  that  she  will  ask  you  to  do  it 
aii'aiu.  As  vou  value  her  o()()d  oi)inion  of  you, 
decline  to  <1()  so.  Make  any  exmse  you  think 
best.  To  carry  out  the  description  more  com- 
j)letely,  lie  hack  in  your  chair,  and  smile  j^ood- 
naturedly  at  her  futile  elforts.  Put  on  the  ex- 
j)ression  of  l)ein<j^  amused  at  seeiuj^"  lu-r  unahle 
to  do  so  simple  a  thino-.  As  a  result  she  will 
think  more  of  you  than  ever — if  possihle. 

7>o/i''  boast. — The  chances,  of  course,  are 
that  vou  will  have  no  occasion  to  boast ;  hut 
in  the  event  of  vour  succei'dinj;  hv  accident, 
doiTt  wave  your  anus  In  tlieair,  orjio  shoutiuuf 
all  over  the  house,  ''I've  done  it,  I've  done 
it !  "  If  vou  hehave  in  this  wav  your  elation 
will  undo  vou,  and  no  one  will  believe  that  you 
can  do  it  auain.  Control  yourself  until  you 
are  alone. 
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l)()lt^t  spidk  to   llir   iiHlji. Now    AVC  ('(HIIO    to 

tlio  rules  wliicli  should  he  ol)sci\<(l  il'  vou  f';;il. 
As  tli(,«  I'hances  are  rorty-niiic  to  one  that  vou 
will  fail,  these  rules  aic  uiore  iiu|)ortaiit  than 
the  others.  W  hen  vou  have  !l;<»1  the  map  half 
folded,  you  will  see  that  there  is  sonu'thiMi»' 
wroiin'.  Do  not  frown  at  this  jioint,  an<l  sav, 
"  Confound  you,  what  is  tluMuatter  ^vith  vou 
now?"  The  map  will  not  answer.  It  will 
•••ive  vou  no  assistance.  You  oiinht  at  once 
to  realize  that  you  and  It  have  entered  u[>oa  a 
desperate  st ruL;i;le. 

DoiH  Ac  /v/Jr. — You  would  like  to  shake  it 
as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat;  hut  forhc  cr.  You 
may  renuMuher  that  when  vou  witnessed  the 
illeii'al  contest  hetween  .lem  Smith  and  Ki!- 
rain  they  shook  hands  liefore  trvin<>-  to  kill 
each  other.  In  the  same  wav  vou  should  look 
as  if  you  had  no  ill-will  toward  the  map,  even 
"when  it  is  ji-ettinii-  the  hettv-r  of  von. 

IJnii't  fold  if  th(  irroiiij  n'tn;. — When  vou 
can't  discover  the  rii;lit  way.  do:"t  ch'nch  vour 
teeth  and  fold  it  liy  hrute  for*  e.  I:i  this  wav 
you  can  no  douht  appear  to  L;ai:i  a  momenlaiv 
iidvantai;'e  over  it,  hut  your  triumph  is  short- 
lived.    The  instant  you  take  vour  hand  oil"  it. 
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till'  iii;ij>  s]>iiiii;s  ii|i.  :iiii|  iiuw,  iii>t»';i(l  i>l'  lind- 
iiii;'  it  cdin  fiiiciit  tor  tlic  jiockft,  \mii  would 
li;i\t'   some   (lilliciilty    in    packiii;;-    it    ;i\v,tv  in  ;i 


sac 


/)iiii  f  jH'l  ijoni'  I'l^l  Ihi'nii'jii  il. —  \\  Inn  \oil 
iin<l  that  it  will  nciilici-  ^o  this  wav  nor  that, 
don't  jtMnnat'l  il.  Spica-.l  it  out,  ami  i>('i;iii 
;ii;ain. 

hmi'l  fiiii'  il. — It  i-;  a  waste  of  cncii^v  on 
V  »ur  |iart  to  do  this,  lor  it  is  sure  to  tear  itscll'. 
It  can  he  relied  upon    T  )r  this  alone. 

J)<hi  I  kn-ic  il  roHi'il  Ihi  rooni. — 'l'houc;h  this 
is  ;i  pleasure  ior  the  nionienl.  it  is  not  la-^tini;". 
A\  hen  you  co:iie  to  \our^elt'vou  see  that  the 
proci'echn^'  has  heeii  undii;iiilied.  and,  he^ides, 
tin.'  nia[)  Is  no  nearer  heini;  lolded  than  <'\ei'. 
\  ou  cannot  rememher  too  pei'^istentl v  that  ;i 
maj)  is  not  to  he  folded  l»v  hidlyin;^'.  On  tlu« 
other  hand,  you  can  try  kindness  it"  \(>u  like. 

Don  I    (lic(ir(     ifi III ,\-<t  ' I     mil)    Ijfnh'ni'j    ijoii 

]iin'(   (}())(<■    ,t. — \our   wife   has  ln-eii   wi-in"'in"' 
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her  hands  in  an'^iii>h  all  the  time  vou  ha\"e 
l)eeu  at  it.  aiid  is  wiKIIn-  anxious  to  <>ct  vou  oil' 
to  hed.  It  is  now  luidniL^'ht.  Accordiii^'lv, 
should  you  doulde  the  map  ii[),  as  it'  you  wero 
niakini;-   a   snow  hall   of  it,  she   will   pis  teiid  ti) 
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tliliik  that  you  have  loldtMi  it.  Doi.'t  he 
iliMcIved  hy  Iut.  Ilnwcvcr  j»ioat  the  tt'iupta- 
tioii  to  accept  her  verdict,  rcmcinhcr  tliat  you 
are  a  man,  and  liavc  consccjucntly  a  mind  of 
your  own.     J  lave  the  couraj^e  to  achnit  (h'feat. 

Don't  h/diiw  iionr  irl/'r. — It  i.-;  unmanlv  to 
remark  pointedly  tliat  you  did  it  (piite  easily 
when  she  was  not  hy.  To  imply  that  she  is  in 
league  with  the  map  against  you  is  unworthy 
oil  a  reasoning  animal. 

Don't  /}('. — In  other  words,  i£  she  leaves  the 
r()(  ii  for  a  nu)ment,  don't  sav  you  did  it  while 
she  was  out. 

Don't  xt  r'll'r  nour  ttoii. — The  boy  may  snatch 
it  from  your  hands,  and  fold  it  in  a  moment. 
There  is  great  ])rovocation  in  this,  but  don't 
yield  to  it. 

Don't  tdlc  fjtoonii/  c'k  n's  of  life. — Your 
ignominious  failure  casts  a  gloom  over  the 
househohl.  Fling  it  oil".  Don't  speak  of  your 
expenditure  being  beyond  your  income,  or  of 
having  to  sell  the  i)iano.  Be  cheerful ;  remem- 
ber that  there  is  nobler  work  for  you  to  do 
than  tliat  on  which  you  have  s(piandered  an 
evening,  and  that  nobody  can  fold  maps. 
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AN  INVALID  IN  LODGINGS. 


A  TUli;  STOKY 


Until  my  system  (•()11;i|»m'(L  and  niv  atfj-n- 
uatt'd  form  aii<l  white  I'icc  made  iiic  an  olijcct 
tor  lookiui;"  at,  my  landlady  only  spoke  of  me 
as  lit'i'  ]>arlor.  At  intervals  I  liad  eomnuini- 
cated  Avitli  lier  tlironi;li  the  medium  ol"  Sarah 
Ann,  the  servant,  when  slie  ]>resented  lu'reom- 
jdiments  (on  a  dirty  j)iece  oi"  jiaper  I,  and,  as  hi-r 
rent  was  due  on  We(hiesday,  eouhl  1  jiav  my 
hill  now?  Except  io!'  these  monetary  trans- 
actions, my  landlady  and  I  were  total  strangers, 
and,  thoui;li  I  sometimes  I'ell  over  her  (  hildren 
in  the  lohhv,  th;)t  led  to  no  iutimaev.  Even 
Sarah  Ann  nexcr  ojn'iied  her  mouth  to  me. 
She  l)roui];ht  in  my  tea,  and  left  me  to  discover 
that  it  was  there.  My  first  day  in  lod<;ini;s  I 
said  '•  G()od-mornin<;- "  to  Sarah  Ann,  and  she 
replied,   "Eh?"   "  Good-morning-,"  1  repeated. 
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to  whlcli  sIk-  .lUswj'nMl  coiitcmiitiionslN ,  "  r)h, 
:iv."  For  si\  iiiondis  I  \\;is  siiii|>ly  the  |i;iil(»r, 
l>iit  tlu'M  1  IVIl    ill,  anil  at  om  i-    lu'ramc  an    iii- 

tl'l('->tillH"    jM'ISOtl. 

Sarah  Ann  loiiml  iiic  sliivrrin;^'  <»ii  tlic  sofa 
one  liot  <lav  a  wrrl;  or  more  a;;o.  Itcncaili  luy 
vwj;,  two  «  (at-;,  and  sonio  otlicr  iirticlcs.  'riicii 
1  at*'  no  dinner,  tlicn  1  drank  no  tea,  and  tlicn 
Sarali  Ann  nivntioncd  tin-  niittcr  lo  lici  mis- 
tress. My  landlady  sent  U|»  sonu;  heid'-tea,  in 
\vhi(di  she  has  a  I'aith  that  is  ]»athetic,  and  then 
to  eonqdete  the  cnre  she  appeared  in  |)erson. 
She  has  proved  a  nicis  inotlu'rly  old  lady,  hut 
not  (die<'rrnl  <-onj[)any. 

"Where  <lo  vou  feel  it  worst,  sir?"  she 
;isked. 

i  said  it  was  had  all  over,  luit  worst  in  \\\y 
head. 

"  ( )n  your  hrow  ?  " 

'•No.  on  the  hack  of  my  head." 

'•  It  I'cels  liki-a  lump  oi'  lead?" 

'•  No,  li!<e  a  ruriKUc." 

'•  Tiia'.'s  jus!  wh.il  1  I'eared."  she  said.  '•  It 
1>ei;aii  so  v.ith  him.* 

"  With  whom  ?  " 

••  Mv  hushand.      lie   came   in    (ine   da\,rive 
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V(Mi-^  iiH<».    <<Mti|ilaiiiiiiL;   of    111  ■    lit  I'l.  ami    m 
tliK  (•  <la\>  lie  vvas  a  mni.x-. 

-Wl.at  ?" 

"  I)..ii"t    !•»•    alrai.l.  nil      M  ivIm-    it    i-u't    tlif 

tsaiiie  tliiiii;-." 

'•  or  iMiuiM'  it  i-ti"t.  N'<»iii  liii'-^aiiil.  accniil- 
iii<j-  to  tlif  storv  viiti  tiil.l  luf  wlitii  1  tiM.UtlicM' 
lonms,  diftl  of  IV\ri'. 

'•  Vcs.  lint  tli«'  !(  vci-  Iti'i-aii  jii-'t  ill  tlii'^  way. 
It  carrir*!  him  olV  in  m>  tim.'.  \<>n  li  nl  IhIKt 
set'  a  tloctoi-.  sir.  Dnrtor  V.  i-  m»  ii>i'  in  my 
luishaiid's  cax-,  l>iit  it   i.  a  >.it  i>ta<t  i(.!i    to    liavr 

him. 

Uvvv  Sa.ali  .\iin.  svlio  IikI  Ixtii  livtciiiiiL;- 
villi  iMOiitli  and  t  Vfs  wide  open.  >ii<ldfiily  l>Mr4 
ii,l<»  tears,  and  wa-,  l.-d  (.m  ol  the  louni.  rxclami- 
\ivj;,  ••  Him  M-fli  a  <iirK'1  ucntl. ■man.  and  lie 
iK'Vor  Itnni;'  notliin'4'  a!  mc"'  Now.  i<>r  tlir 
lirst  time,  did  I  <li>c<)vcr  that  I  liad  toiicli.'d 
k^arah  Anns  licait. 

Thouuli  1  l<mw  tlial  I  liad  only  can-lit  a 
nasty  cold,  a  conviction  in  wliii  li  tin- docoi-  con- 
iii-mcd  nic,  my  landlady  stood  out  lor  it-  li.ini; 
iust  sncli  another  case  jis  Iser  hu>haiid">.  ae.d 
resided  me  Tor  hours  with  remiiii»eenee>  ot  ln>^ 
rapitl  deeiiiu  .       11'  I   wa^  a  liUK-  i-iUti   ok   <i.;\. 
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alas!  1,0  lud  1k'(mi  a  little  hotter  tl.o  ,1a v  lu-forc 
l»o  (1.0(1,  and  if  I  answoml  hor  i.c-ovislilvsho  tol.I 
Sarah   An,,    that    ,„y   voioo    was   o„i„o..     Sho 
>'ouoht  tho  hoof-tea  up  Mith  hor   u^^n    han.l, 
her  (•(.u„to„a,iee  sajino-  that  I  niio-ht  as  well 
have  It,  th(.„oh  it  c.ul.l  not  save  n,o.     S,„ne- 
tnnes  I  p„sl,ed  it  away  untastod  (h(,w  I  h.athe 
beef-tea  now  !),  ^vho„  she  whisperc^d  soniothino- 
to  Sai-ah  Ann  that    sent    that    tender-hearted 
maid  howhnjr  once  ,no,-e  f'io,n  the  roo,„. 

"  IIe;s  sui.pod  it   all,"  Sarah  Ann  said,  one 
day,  hrii»htoning-. 

''That's  a  worse  sin-,,,"   said  her  niistiess, 
"  than  if  he  hadn't  took  none." 

I  lay  on  a  sofa,  pulled  olose  to  tho  fi,-o,  and 
when  the  doctor  can.e  n,y  landladv  uas  alwavs 
at  h.s  heels,  Sarah  Ann's  dismal  face  showing- 
at  the  (loo,-.  The  (h,ctor  is  a  personal  friend 
of  my  own,  and  each  day  ho  said  I  Avas  in.prov- 
mj?  a  little. 

^    ^;A1,,   doctor!"    n,y  landladv   said,   ropr(,v- 
ini;ly.  '  ^ 

"  Ho  does  it  for  the  best,"  she  explain.  I  to 
me,  "  but  1  (h)n't  hold  with  doctors  as  dc-o^vo 
their  i,atients.  AVhy  don't  he  speak  out  li-o 
truth    like    a  man?     .Aly  husband    wo,-o   i  -M 
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tlic  worst,  and  so  ho  had  tinic  t(»  ifi'oiicih'  Iiim- 
selt'.' 

Or'  Mi,,  r'l  ti'CM'  occasions  1  suPMiioiic!!  up 
suftic  ",?  tiicii'A  io  send  licr  out  cd'  the  i().)ui  ; 
but  ttrf    'i!Mv  w.ulv  luattci's  worse. 

"  Poor  .i;vntU"niaii  I  "  I  licard  her  say  to  Sarali 
Ann  ;  "  he  Is  very  violent  to-day.  I  saw  Ik; 
were  worse  tlie  moment  I  claj)j)ed  eves  on 
liim.  Sarah  Ann,  I  shoulthi't  wonder  thou-di 
>ve  liad  to  hold  him  <lo\vn  yet." 

Ahout  ail  hour  afterwards,  she  cam;'  in  to 
ask  mo  if  J  -  had  come  more  rouiul  to  mvself," 
and  when  I  merely  turned  romid  on  the  sola 
for  re[dy,  she  said,  in  a  loud  whisper  to  Sarali 
Ann  that  I  "  were  as  <piiet  as  u  land)  now." 
Then  she  stroked  me  ami  went  awav. 

So  attentive  was  my  landlady  that  she  was  a 
ministerino-ano-el.  Yet  I  lay  on  that  s(. la  j. lot- 
ting- how  to  g-et  h<'r  out  of  the  room.  Tjie 
plan  that  seemed  the  simj)lest  was  to  j)ret<nd 
sleep,  hut  it  was  not  easily  carried  out.  Not 
g-ettino-  any  answer  from  nu',  sIk;  would  aj»- 
l)r!)acli  on  tij)toe  and  lean  over  the  sofa.li-ten- 
ing-  to  hear  me  breathe.  Convinced  that  I  was 
still  living,  she  and  Sarah  Ann  began  a  conversa- 
tion in  whispers,  of  whicli  1  oi  the  deceased  hn- 
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I»ainl  \v;is  llic  siiltjcct.      'I'lic  Ilu^l)aIl(l  liad  slept 
a  i;(»o(l  (leal,  tuo,  and  it  wasn't  a  Iicaltliv  sii^n. 

••  It  isM  t  a  i^Mod  sIl;!!,"'  wliispciiMl  niv  laml- 
ladv.  ••  tlioii'^Ii  tlicm  as  l^now  no  licttcr  luii^ht 
think  ir  Is.  It  sliows  In-s  ^cltin'^-  wcaliri'. 
A\  lnMi  they  takes  to  slecpinj^-  In  tlic  davtinio 
it's  only  hccausc  they  don't  liavr  tlif  stix'n<>th 
to  k'ccp  awake." 

"Oh,  niissu-;  I  "  Sarah  Ann  \V(»uld  siv. 

"  iM'tter  fact-  faets.  Sarah  Ann."  icjdies  niv 
landlady 

Jn  the  end  1  had  n'eiiei'allv  to  sit  np  and 
confess  that  I  heaivl  what  thev  were  savin<>-. 
My  landlady  evident!'  thought  this  another 
had  si'.'ii. 

I  discovered  that  my  landing  held  recc])- 
tictns  in  another  i-ooas.  where  xisitoi-s  canu'  who 
referred  to  nie  as  her  "•  trial."  V\'hen  she 
thoui;ht  nie  distinctly  worse,  she  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  went  out  to  disseminate  the  sad 
news.  It  was  on  t)iie  of  these  occasions  that 
Sarah  Ann.  who  had  heen  hd'r  In  diai^c  of  tlu; 
childri'n,  casiie  to  me  v,i;h  a  seiious  rcipiest. 

"Them  chihlren,"  sh<'  said.  "  want  awful  to 
see  yon,  and  I  soit  oi'  promised  to  hrinu-  cm  iii, 
if  so  vou  didn'<  mind."' 
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''But,  Saiali  Aim,  tlicv  liiivc  seen  me  often, 
1111(1,  tliou^h  I'm  a  o-ood  deal  better,  1  don't  feel 
equal  to  speakiuL;'  to  them." 

Sarah  Ann  smiled  |»ityini;ly  when  1  said  I 
felt  hettei',  hut  she  assured  me  th(^  children  only 
Avanted  to  look  at  me.  1  refused  her  petition, 
hut,  on  my  ultimatum  heinjj;' announced  to  them, 
they  set  up  sut;h  a  roar  that,  to  (juiet  them,  1 
called  them  in. 

They  came  one  at  a  time.  Sophia,  the  eldest, 
came  iirst.  She  looked  at  me  very  solenndy, 
and  then  said  hravely  that  if  I  liked  she  would 
kiss  me.  As  she  had  a  }>iec«'  of  flannel  tied 
round  her  face,  and  was  swollen  in  the  left 
clu'ek  ^  declined  this  honoi',  and  she  went  oil' 
muc  >ved.      Next   came  Tommy,  who  sent 

u[)  a  !iiiek  as  his  eyes  fell  on  me.  and  had  to 
]>e  carried  oif  hy  Sarah  Ann.  Johnny  was 
l)older  and  franker,  hut  a<ldressed  all  his  re- 
marks to  Sarah  Ann.  First,  he  wanted  to  know 
if  he  could  touch  nu',  and,  heinj^  told  he  could, 
he  felt  my  face  all  over.  Then,  he  wanted  to 
see  the  '"spouter."  The  "spouter"  was  a  spray 
tlirou<>h  which  Sarah  Ann  hlew  coolness  on  my 
head,  and  Johnny  had  heard  of  it  with  inter- 
est.     lie    refused   to   leave    the    room    until  he 
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had  been  permitted    to    saturate    nie    and   niv 
cushion. 

T  am  so  nuich  hetter  now  that  even  my  hmd- 
lady  knows  I  am  not  d\  Iiio-.  I  suppose  she  Is 
ghid  tliat  It  Is  so,  hut  at  the  same  time  slie  re- 
sents it.  Slie  has  o-Iven  up  comlno  to  my  room, 
wlilch  sliows  that  I  have  Avounded  her  f'eellnos, 
and  I  notlee  that  the  heef-tea  Is  no  h)n<»er  so 
well  made.  The  last  time  I  spoke  to  her  It  was 
I  who  introduced  the  subject  of  lier  h  isband, 
and  she  spoke  of  him  with  a  diminution  of  In- 
terest. His  was  a  real  illness,  she  said,  Avitli 
emphasis  on  the  adjective  that  made  me  feel  I 
had  been  drinkinjr  beef-tea  on  false  pretenses. 

The  children  are  more  openly  annoyed.  In 
the  innocence  of  youth  they  had  looked  upon 
me  as  a  sure  thino-,  and  had  been  so  "  oooj  " 
for  nearly  a  week  that  they  feel  they  will  never 
be  able  to  make  the  lost  time  up.  I  under- 
stand that  their  mother  had  to  break  my  re- 
covery to  them  gently. 

But  Sarah  Ann's  is  the  severest  blow.  For 
years,  Sarah  Ann  has  been  a  servant  in  lod<riii(r- 
houses,  with  nobody  and  nothing  to  take  any 
interest  in.  She  has  seen  manv  lodirers  come 
and  go  without  knowing  w]io  or  what  they 
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were,  ami    slie    has   iicvor   had   a   mistress  who 
tlioujj^lit  hor  of   any  iiiiportaiico.      In  these  v\v- 
cmnstaiices   th(!   Jiei^lected   (tiie  takes,  in  storv- 
])()()ks,  to  teiidino'  ;i  ilower  in  a  inokeii  jiot,  for 
Avhlcli    she    eoiKM'lves   a    loiiiantic  atta.-hiuent. 
Tlio  devotion  Sarah  Ann   niliilit  liave  uiven  to 
a  tulip  slie  Ix'stowed  on  nie.      For  a  week  I  l>e- 
lleved    sIm!   loved   nie,  hut    onlv  on   the   under- 
standino-   tliat  1  was  leavlni^  this  wo:!(l  hehind 
mo.      Her   interest   in  me  was  morhid,  hut  sin- 
cere.    I  was  the  onlv  thiiii'-  slu;  had  ever  lieen 
given  to  look  after.     If  1  had  gone  the  wav  of 
my   landhidy's   hushaml,   1   am   eonfident  that 
Sarah  Ann  would  have  reineiuhered  me  for  the 
whole  summer.     But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  she 
has  not  enouuh  spirit  to  complain.     When  .she 
co:iies  in  to  remove  the  breakfast    things  and 
finds  that  I  have  eaten  two  eifofs  and  four  slieeH 
of  toast  she  savs  nothin<^  hut  I  hear  her  si<'-h. 
In  the  over-mantel  I  see  her  looking  at  me  so 
i-eiu-oachfuliy  tiiat  I  have  not  the  heart  to  l»e 
angry  with  hei-.    If  Sarah  Aiui's  feelitigs  eould 
he  analyzed  it  would  be  found,  I  believe,  that 
she  looks  upon  herself  as  a  hopelessly  uiducky 
person  doomed  to  eternal  disappointments.   In 

another  week's  time  I  expect  to  be  able  to  go 
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to  my  office  as  usual,  wlu'U  Saiali  Anu  aud  I 
■will  aii^aiu  be  straujrers.  Already  the  children 
liavr  «^iven  up  opening-  my  door  and  peejjino-  in. 
There  is  an  impression  in  the  house  that  I  am 
a  fraud.  They  call  me  hy  n)y  name  as  yet,  but 
soon  again  1  will  be  the  parlor. 


.w^ 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  TIME-TABLES. 


The  lilstory  of  the  timo-taMe  is  prohahly 
this.  Wlu'ii  tlie  first  <tno  was  issued,  trav- 
elers accepted  it  in  the  spirit  in  whieli  it  was 
produced :  as  an  ainusini;  j»u/.zh'  with  no 
sohition.  Bv  and  hv  thev  hei-an  to  tire  of  the 
l)uzzh',  and  tiien  a  clever  advertisement  (in  the 
form  of  a  paraoniph )  appeared  in  the  i)apers 
declarinir  that  a  gentleman  ("'  whose  name  and 
address  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention")  had 
solved  the  puzzle,  and  discovered  that  time-ta])les 
really  told  you  when  your  train  started.  This 
revived  interest  in  the  subject ;  several  persons 
wrote  to  the  'Jlni<  s,  maintaining  that  time-tables 
were  for  use  as  well  as  ornament,  and,  to  be 
brief,  a  cry  arose  that  there  was  more  in  time- 
tables than  met  the  eye.  One  man,  who  only 
traveled  between  London  and  Bristol,  while 
admitting  that  the  time-table  was  upside  down 
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as  to  that  lino,  held  that  if  he  traveled  hetween 
jVIaiichester  and  Newcastle  he  eould  look  up 
the  trains  (juite  easily ;  a  second  found  that 
his  time-tahle  told  him  when  his  train  started 
for  Manchester,  only  it  always  turned  out  to 
he  a  Sunday  train  ;  and  a  third  declared  that 
the  thne-tahle  would  enahle  him  to  catch  the 
train  for  Scotland  were  it  not  for  alterations 
made  in  the  hej^innin*^  of  the  month.  Soon 
time-tahles  were  as  much  a  suhject  of  contro- 
versy as  Ihsen  is  to-day.  There  were  the  Tahle- 
ites,  as  they  were  called,  just  as  we  have  the 
Ihsenites.  The  Tahleites  were  t\\v  out-and-out 
helievers  in  time-tahles,  the  persons  who  found 
a  profound  meaning  in  every  figiue.  At  first 
they  were  few  in  nund>er,  while  the  Anti- 
Tahleites  were  manv ;  hut  the  minority  were 
enthusiastic  over  their  discovery,  and  made  a 
creed  of  it.     Thev  wrote   i)lavs  and   novels  in 

«.  J.         *. 

which  Tahleites  married  and  found  the  missini; 
will,  while  the  Anti-Tableites  were  left  to  die 
at  Waterloo  Station,  lookino^  vaiidy  for  the 
way  out.  Of  course,  the  Anti-Tahleites  re- 
torted, going  so  far  as  to  say  that  time-tahles 
are  immoral ;  but  the  great  general  public  is 
ever  greedy  of  a  new  thing,  and  soon  Tableism 
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was  tlu'  fashion.  At  tho  jtrosiMit  moiiK'nt 
tlu'iv  is  harilly  a  man  or  woman  in  tlu'  I'nitt'd 
Kin"(loni  wliowonld  dare  to  sav  tliat  he  or  she 
knows  tinu'-tahh's  to  he  frands.  Yet  in  wliat 
is  calhMl  onr  innermost  heart  we  are  all  aware 
that  time-tahles  remain  a  ])nzzle,  and  that  we 
only  carry  them  ahont  wuh  lis  and  look  know- 
iniilv  at  them  heeaiise  it  is  the  national  form 
of  swa<^<ierin^-.  No  one  can  really  look  up 
his  train  in  a  tiine-tahle. 

Then  how  (the  African  monarch  who  is  to 
])e  tin;  next  season's  lion  ini<;ht  ask)  do  the 
<i^reatEnj;lish-sj)eakin<j^  |)eoj)le  catch  their  trains, 
for  they  eertainlv  do  travel  a^ooddeal?  You, 
O  reader,  could  answer  that  (juestion.  What  is 
your  proeedure  when  you  have  decidecl  to  take 
a  railway  journey?  It  is  this.  You  say  to 
your  wife,  (piite  solemnly,  that  she  had  better 
send  out  for  a  new  time-table.  She  says,  with 
equal  solemnity,  that  there  is  a  time-table  some- 
where ;  and  you  reply  that  you  must  have  a 
new  one,  as  there  are  sure  to  l)e  alterations 
this  month.  Then  you  slip  out  of  the  house 
and  proceed  to  St.  Pancras,  where  you  brib<^ 
or  threaten  a  porter  into  tellin<^  you  when  yoi..' 
train   starts.     Returning   home,  you   find  li-o 
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now  tiiiu'-t:il)le  lyinji;'  ready  for  yuw,  and,  us 
soon  asyoiir  wifcM'utcrs,  yoiiojM'ti  it  and  nintt«'r: 
"  Ilcni !  Ila  !  Very  awkward  !  Just  so!  Ilavo 
1  time  to  catcli  tlic  connection  at  Nonuanton  ? 
Lot  me  see  wliether  tlie  Great  Northern  would 
not  suit  l)etter,"  and  so  on.  Finally  you  say 
V<)u  see  that  tlu^  hest  train  starts  at  a  certain 
hour. 

Do  you  l)elieveyou  have  deceived  your  wife  ? 
Prol)ahly  you  think  there  is  just  a  chance  of 
her  havino-  been  taken  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  i;  ware  that  thne-tables  are  as  nr'ch  a 
mystery  to  you  as  to  her,  and  she  knows  (juito 
well  that  you  were  at  St.  Pancras  an  hour  aiL><>. 
But  she  kee])s  up  the  deception.  When  she 
married  you  she  knew  what  men  are,  and  that 
on  the  subject  of  thne-tables  there  must  be 
deceit  between  man  and  wife  if  they  are  to  be 
happy.  The  ideal  couple  keep  nothin<]^  from 
cacb  other,  save  this  affair  of  the  time-table,  and 
a  wise  wife,  instead  of  asking  her  husband  why 
he  occasionally  looks  as  if  lie  had  a  secret  on 
his  mind,  will  nnderstand  that  he  is  only  feel- 
ing  g^uilty  of  pretendinj^  to  understand,  "  See 
Willesden  Junction  K  *  2  for  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,"     The  perfect  bride   undertakes  at 
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tlio  iiliiii-  ro  love,  liuiior.  and  oIm-vIh  r  IiunIi.iikI, 
him]  [irctciKl  to  liclicvc  that  lie  can  look  up  his 
train. 

IJiit  all  \viv«'s  arc  not  jM-rfrct,  and  one  often 
lu'urs  it  said  «)f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sudi-a-Onc  that 
they  don't  <;('t  on  toj^rthcr.  'I'lirnanH'  usually 
ji^ivcn  to  their  complaint  is  inconjjjatihilitv  of 
tcuiju'r,  l)ut  in«piiry,  which  we  have  no  rii^ht  to 
make,  would  pntve  four  times  in  live  that  the 
Avife  has  been  so  ill-advised  as  to  challciiiie  her 
husband's  knowledge  of  timc-taldes.  Men  who 
vill  endure  a  urcat  deal  fnmi  their  wives, 
and  «»•(»  on  rcadino-  their  paper  at  breakfast 
quite  jdacidly,  lire  up  at  this.  It  is  *'ie  one 
charge  they  cannot  brook  ;  it  takes  six  inches 
from  the  height  of  a  six-footer,  and  there  will 
be  no  more  happiness  in  that  household  until 
the  wife  apolo<;i/es  with  tears,  A  little  ex- 
perience will  show  her  that  nothing-  is  to  be 
gained  by  holding  up  her  husband's  oiu*  weak- 
ness to  the  liiilit,  and  miudi  by  ]»retendin<i'  that 
his  skill  in  reading  time-tables  is  a  constant 
maryel  to  her.  Si)eak  of  this  skill  in  coujpany 
when  he  is  })resent,  and  there  is  nothing  your 
husband  will  deny  you.  Politicians  call  each 
other  eyerything  that  is  bud,  and  yet  one  hears 
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now  an<l  aj;;iin  that  tlu'V  (oiitimu'  to  (lino  to* 
♦rctluT.  Till'  cvnlcal  say  tliat  tliis  is  hccause 
politics  (IfatU'iiH  tlu;  couscirnc*',  and  that  sci'nis 
as  jrood  a  reason  as  anothiT.  Hut  not  even 
nienihtM-s  of  Pailianicnt  are  ahsohitelv  hanU'ned. 
It  is  notorious  that  a  few  «»f  them  are  not  on 
speakinj;  terms,  and  that  they  quarreled  over 
time-tal)les.  "  The  honorahh?  p:ontleman  is  a 
moral  cut-throat,  and  that  is  the  only  moral 
thinir  ahout  him."  "  The  lu)n(mil)le  and  <]^allant 
mend)er  for  Shillelajih  is  a  poltroon,"  are  merely 
Tarliamentary  exi)ressions ;  hut  tell  a  memher 
out  of  the  House  that  he  cannot  look  up  his 
train  in  a  time-tahle,  and  he  and  yon  are  enemies 
forever.  You  cannot  hrinjj^  such  a  charjj^e 
ai^ainst  him  in  the  House  without  heing  sent  to 
the  Clock  Tower. 

These  are  all  well-known  facts,  familiar  to 
every  reader,  hut  there  is  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  about  them.  Enter  a  railway  compart- 
ment, and  you  find  all  your  fellow-travelers 
turnint'  over  the  leaves  of  their  time-table,  with 
the  exception,  i)evhaps,  of  one  who  has  opened 
his  map  and  is  making  despernte  elforts  to 
close  it.  You  open  your  time-table,  too  ;  but, 
instead  of  pretending  to  understand  it,  please 
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look  over  it  at  tlu-si' otlu  r  lnmiluiijs.  TIh-  man 
ill  tliecoriH'i',  who  lias  alit'a<lv  a-kc*!  mv  uorttrs 
if  this  is  the  train  tor  Doncasttr,  aiitl  i>  still 
(louhtt'ul,  SIM'S  voiir  t'V«' on  him.  and  >ays  aloud, 
"  Ila  !  I  sj'c  \\i'  roaih  Donrastrr  at  .»  :  .'»<). 
The  man  who  is  nstiii'^-  his  iwi  on  vour  (il.id- 
stoiic  liai;-  ostcntation^Iy  turns  down  a  cornel' 
of  his  tinu-taltlf  to  iiii|»ly  that  he  Itas  f<Mind  the 
|)ai;e.  The  third  man  is  holdly  j»i«ti'ndinj;  that 
he  linds  the  ind»\  a  help.  And  so  it  ^ocs  on, 
and  we  all  do  it,  and  we  are  a  nation  of  hy|to- 
erites,  for  not  one  <d'  us  can  sol\e  the  riddle  <d 
the  time-tahli's  or  find  out  anything' from  them, 
save  tiiatall  the  trains  are  runnin<i^  in  the  wroni>; 
direction.  iJut  why  not  he  open,  and  admit 
that  the  tinie-tahles  are  a  m\  sterv  still  ? 
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MENDING  THE  CLOCK. 


It  is  a  little  American  clock,  wliicli  I  got  as 
a  present  about  two  years  ago.  The  donor  told 
me  it  cost  half-a-guinea,  but  on  inquiry  at  the 
shop  where  it  was  bought  (this  is  what  I  always 
do  when  I  get  a  present),  I  learned  that  the 
real  price  was  foui'-and-sixpence.  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  been  hesitating  about  buying  a 
stand  for  it,  but  after  that  1  determined  not  to 
do  so.  Since  I  got  it,  it  has  stood  on  my  study 
mantel-piece,  exce})t  once  or  twice  at  first,  when 
its  loud  tick  comi)elled  me  to  wraj)  it  up  in 
flannel,  and  bury  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  drawer. 
Until  a  fortnight  ago  my  clock  went  beauti- 
fully, and  I  liaye  a  feeling  that  had  we  treated 
it  a  little  less  hardly  it  would  haye  continued 
i,o  go  well.  One  night  a  fortnight  ago  it 
stopped,  as  if  under  the  impression  that  I  had 
forgotten  to  wind  it  up.     I  wound  it  up  as  far 
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as  was  possible,  l)ut  after  going  for  an  hour  it 
stopped  again.  Then  I  shook  it,  and  it  went 
for  five  minutes.  I  strode  into  another  room 
to  ask  who  had  been  meddling  with  my  clock, 
but  no  one  had  touched  it.  When  I  came 
back  it  was  going  again,  but  as  soon  as  I  sat 
down  it  stopped.  I  shook  my  fist  at  it,  which 
terrified  it  into  going  for  half  a  minute,  and 
then  it  went  creak,  creak,  like  a  clock  in  pain. 
The  last  thing  it  did  before  stopping  finally 
was  to  strike  nineteen. 

For  two  days  I  left  my  clock  serenely  alone, 
nor  would  I  ever  have  annoyed  myself  with  the 
thing  had  it  not  been  for  my  visitors.     I  have 
a  soul  above  mechanics,  but  when  these  visitors 
saw  that  my  clock  had  stopped  they  expressed 
surprise  at  my  not  mending  it.     How  different, 
I  must  be,  they  said,  from  my  brother,  who 
had  a  passion  for  making  himself  generally 
useful.     If  the  clock  had  been   his  he  would 
liave  had  it  to  pieces  and  put  it  right  within 
the  hour.     I  pointed  out  that  my  mind  was  so 
full  of   weightier    matters    that   I  could    not 
descend  to  clocks,  but  they  had  not  the  brains 
to  see  that  what  prevented  my  mending  the 
clock  was  not  incapacity,  but  want  of  desire  to 
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do  so.      Tins   has  ever  been  the  ^\oitv  of   niv 
Hfe,  that,  hecause   I  (h)n't    do  certain  tliin«''s, 
people  take  it  for  o-ranted  that  I  can't  (h)  them. 
I  took  no  prizes  at  s;Ii(»ol   (ir  collejic,  hut  you 
entirely    misunderstand  me  if  you  think  that 
that  was  hecause  I  couhl  not  take  them.     The 
fact  is,  that  I  Iiad  always  a  contem[)t  for  [>rizes  and 
prizemen,  and  I  Iiave  ever  heen  one  of  the  men 
who  o-ather  statistics  to  prove  that  it  is  the  hoy 
who  sat  at  the  foot  of  'is  class  that  makes  his 
name  in  after  life.     I  was  that  hoy,  and  thouoh 
I  have  not  made  my  mark  in  life  as  yet,  I  could 
have  done  it  had  I  wanted  to  do  so  as  easily  as 
I  could  mend   a   clock.     My   visitors,  judjrin^ 
me  hy  themselves,  could  not   follow  this  argu- 
ment, thou<rh  I  have  given  ex^jression  to  it  In 
their   presence   many  times,  and   they  were  so 
ridiculous  as  to  say  it  was  a  pity  that  my  brother 
did  not  happen  to  be  at  home. 

''  Why,  what  do  I  need  him  for  ?  "  I  asked, 
irritably. 

"  To  mend  the  clock,"  they  replied,  and  all 
the  answer  1  made  to  them  was  that  if  I  wanted 
the  clock  mended  1  would  mend  it  myself. 

"  But  you  don't  know  the  way,"  they  said. 

"Do  you  really  think,"  I  asked  them,  ''  that 
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I  am  the  kind  of  man   'o  he  beaten  Ly  a  little 
American  clock  ?  " 

They  replied  that  that  was  their   belief,  at 
which  I  coldly  chanoed  the  snbject. 

"  Are  you  really  ^oing  to  attempt  it  ?"  they 
asked,  as  they  departed.  ^^ 

"  Not  1,"  I  said  ;  "I  have  other  things  to  do. 
Nevertheless  the  way  they  flunj?  my  brother 
at  me  annoyed  me,  and  I  returned  straight 
from  the  door  totlie  study  to  mend  the  clock. 
It  amused    me  to  picture  their  chaorin  when 
they  dropped  in  the  next  night  and  found  my 
clock  going  beautifully.     "  Who  mended  it ?  " 
I   fancied  them  asking,  and  I  could  not  help 
practicing  the  careless  reply,  "  Oh,  I  did  it  my- 
self."    Then  I  took  the   clock  in  my  hands, 
and  sat  down  to  examine  it. 

The  annoyhig  thing,  to  begin  with,  was  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  in.  The  clock  was 
practically  hermetically  sealed,  for,  though  the 
back  sho(dv  a  little  when  1  thumped  it  on  my 
knee,  I  could  see  quite  well  that  the  back  would 
not  come  ofE  unless  I  broke  the  mainspring 
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examined  the  clock  carefully  round  and  round, 
but  to  open  the  thing  up  was  as  impossible  as  to 
oet  into  an  egg  without  chipping  the  shell     1 
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twisted  and  twirled  it,  but  nothinjr  would  move. 
Tlien  I  ra<>ed  ut  the  idiots  who  made  clocks 
that  would  not  open.  My  mother  came  in 
a])out  that  time  to  ask  me  how  I  was  <rettin<if  on. 

''  Gettinji^  on  with  wl -it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  With  the  clock,"  she  said. 

"  The  clock,"  I  {growled,  "  is  nothinf^  to  me," 
for  it  irritated  me  to  hear  her  insinuathi<r  that 
I  had  been  foiled. 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  mend 
it,"  she  said. 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  have  something 
else  to  do." 

"  What  a  pity,"  she  said,  "  that  Andrew  is 
not  here." 

AndreAV  is  the  brother  thev  are  always  flinir- 
ing  at  me. 

"  He  could  have  done  nothing,"  I  retorted, 
"  for  the  asses  made  this  clock  not  to  open." 

"I'm  sure  it  opens,"  my  mother  said. 

"Why  should  you  be  sure?  "  I  asked,  fiercely. 

"Because,"  she  explained,  "I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  a  clock  that  doesn't  open." 

"  Then,"  I  snarled,  "you  can  both  see  and 
hear  of  it  now" — and  I  pointed  contemptuously 
at  my  clock. 
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She  shook  her  head  as  she  went  out,  and  as 
soon  as  the  door  shut  I  hit  the  clock  with  my 
clenched  fist  (stunning  my  fourth  finjrer).  I 
had  a  presentiment  that  my  mother  was  right 
ahout  the  clock's  opening,  and  I  feared  that 
she  still  lahored  under  the  delusion  that  I  had 
heen  trying  to  mend  the  exasperating  tlung. 

On  tiie  following  day  we  had  a  visit  from  my 
friend  Smnmer,  and  he  had  scarcely  sat  down 
in  my  study  when  he  jumped  up,  exclaiming, 
"  Hullo,  is  that  the  right  time  ?  " 

I  said  to  him  that  the  clock  had  stopped,  and 
he  immediately  took  it  on  his  knees.  I  looked 
at  him  sideways,  and  saw  at  once  that  he  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  knows  ahout  clocks. 
After  shaking  it  he  asked  me  what  was  wrong. 
"  It  needs  cleaning,"  I  said  at  a  venture,  for 
if  I  had  told  him  the  whole  story  he  might  have 
thought  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  mend  a 

clock.  . 

"  Then  you  have  opened  it  and   exammed 
the  works?"  he  asked,  and  not  to  disappoint 

him,  I  said  ves. 

"  If  it  needs  cleaning,  why  did  you  not  clean 
it  ?  "  was  his  next  question. 

I  hate  inquisitiveness  in  a  man,  but  I  replied 
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that  I  had  not  had  ti-ie  to  clean  it.  lie  tunied 
it  round  in  his  hands,  and  I  knew  what  he  was 
h)()kin<^  for  ])et'ore  he  said  : 

'•  1  have  never  taken  an  American  clock  to 
pieces.     Does  it  open  in  the  ordinary  way  ?  " 

This  took  nie  somewhat  ahack,  hut  Summer, 
bein<^  my  j?uest,  had  to  he  answered. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  cautiously,  ''  it  does  and  it 

doesn't." 

He  looked  at  it  a<;ain,  and  then  held  it  out 
to  me,  saying:  "  You  had  better  open  it  youi- 
self,  seeing  that  you  know  the  way." 

There  was  a  clock  in  the  next  room,  and 
such  a  silence  was  there  in  my  study  after  that 
remark  that  I  could  distinctly  hear  it  ticking. 

"  Curiously  unsettled  weather,"  1  said. 

"  Verv,"  he  answered.  "  But  let  me  see 
how  you  get  at  the  works  of  the  clock." 

"  the  fact  is."  1  said,  "  that  I  don't  want 
this  clock  mended ;  it  ticks  so  loudly  that  it 

disturbs  me." 

"  Never  mind,"  Summer  said,  "  about  that. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  look  at  its  internals, 
and  then  we   can  stop  it  if  you  want  to  do 
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Summer  talked  in  a  light  way,  and  I  was  by 
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no  means  certain  whether,  once  it  was  set 
aj^oing,  the  clock  could  be  stopped  so  easily  a< 
he  thouj^ht,  but  he  was  evidently  deteruihied 
to  get  inside. 

"  It  is  a  curious  little  clock,"  I  said  to  him ; 
"  a  ^  lit  of  })uzzle,  indeed,  and  it  took  nie  ten 
minutes  to  discover  how  to  open  it  myself. 
Su})pose  you  try  to  find  out  tlie  way  ?  " 

"  All  right,"  Summer  said,  and  then  he  tried 
to  remove  the  glass. 

"  The  glass  doesn't  come  off,  does  it  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you,"  I  replied. 

"  Stop  a  bit,  "  said  Summer,  speaUing  to  him- 
self ;  "  is  it  the  feet  that  screw  out  ?  " 

It  had  never  struck  me  to  try  the  feet ;  but 
I  sail :  "Find  out  for  yourself." 

I  sat  watchinji;  with  more  interest  than  he 
gave  me  credit  for,  and  very  soon  he  had  both 
the  feet  out ;  then  he  unscrewed  the  ring  at 
the  top,  and  then  the  clock  came  to  pieces. 

"  I've  done  it,"  said  Sunnner. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  but  you  have  been  a  long 
time  about  it." 

He  examined  the  clock  with  a  practiced  eye, 
and  then — 
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"  It  doesn't  seem  to  ine,"  lie  said,  "  to  bo 
reqiiirinj;  cleaniii*;." 

A  less  eaiiticms  man  than  myself  would  have 
weaklv  yielded  to  tli«'  eonlidence  of  this  assei- 
tion,  and  so  have  shown  that  he  did  not  know 
about  eloeks. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  does,"  I  said,  in  a  deeisive  tone. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  ''  we  had  better  elean  it." 
"I  ean't  be  bothered  eh'aniuM-  it,"  1  replied, 
but,  if  you  like,  you  can  elean  it." 
"  Are  thev  cleaned  in  the  ordinary  way,  those 
American  clocks?"  he  asked. 

''  Well,"  I  said,  '•  they  are  and  they  aren't. 
'-  How  should  1  clean  it,  then  ?  "  he  asked. 
''  Oh,  in  the  ordinary  way,"  1  rejdied. 
Summer  proceede*!  t.*  clean  it  by  blowinij^  at 
the  wheels,  and  after  a   ume  he   said, '' We'l 
try  it  now." 

He  put  it  tojjjether  a'^ain,  and  then  wound  it 
up,  but  it  would  not  i;o. 

'"  There  is  8omethin<r  else  wronjr  with    it," 

he  said. 

"  We   have   not  cleaned   it  properly,"  I  ex- 

plaiued. 

"  Clean  it   yourself,"  he   replied,  and   Hung 

out  of  the  house. 
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After  lie  had  gone  I  took  up  the  clock  to 
see  how  he  had  opened  it,  and  to  my  surprise 
it  began  to  go.  I  laid  it  hIowu  triuniphantly. 
At  hist  I  had  mended  it.  When  Summer  came 
in  an  hour  afterwards  he  exclaimed — 

"  Hullo,  it's  going." 

"  Yes,"  I  siiid,  "  I  put  it  to  rights  after  you 
went  out." 

"  How  did  you  do  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  cleaned  it  properly,"  I  replied. 

As  I  spoke  I  was  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece, and  I  heard  the  clock  begiiniing  to  make 
curious  sounds.  I  gave  the  mantel-piece  a 
shove  with  my  elbow,  and  the  clot'k  went  all 
riffht  ajrain.  Summer  had  not  noticed.  He 
remained  in  the  room  for  half-an-  »ur,  and  all 
that  time  I  dared  not  sit  dowi;  Had  I  not 
gone  on  shaking  the  mantel-piv^'ce  the  clock 
would  have  stopped  at  any  moment.  When 
he  went  at  last  I  fell  thankfully  into  a  chair, 
and  the  clock  had  stopped  before  he  was  half 
way  down  tiie  stairs.  I  shook  it  and  it  went 
for  Ive  minutes,  and  then  stopped.  I  shook 
it  again,  and  it  went  for  two  minutes.  I  shook 
it,  and  it  went  for  half  a  minute.  I  shook  it, 
and  it  did  not  jro  at  all. 
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The  (lay  was  liiu',  aiul  my  study  window 
stood  open.  In  a  passion  I  sci/cd  hold  of  that 
clock  and  Ihnij;-  it  licrccly  out  into  the  ^ranh-n. 
It  struck  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  fell 
into  a  Howei-hed.  Then  I  stood  at  the  window 
sneerini»-  at  it.  when  suddenly  I  started.  I  have 
nu'utioned  that  it  has  a  very  loud  tick.  Surely 
I  heard  it  tickinj;-!  I  ran  into  the  jrjirden. 
The  clock  w;m  goiuj;  a;;ain !  Concealiu";-  It 
heneath  my  coat  I  hrou<rht  it  hack  to  the  study, 
and  since  then  it  has  {r„nc  heautif ully.  Every- 
body is  delit^hted  except  Summer,  who  is 
naturally  a  httle  annoyed. 
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The  larivpst  ship  tlio  m.is  I.av,'  ov.-r  soon  was 
not,  as  IS  generally  lu.hl,  tlu.  fn;nf  East,  rn 
It  was  the  vessel  in  uhid,  WiHian.  x\xo  (■„„- 
queror  rame  over  to  K«<.lan,l,  hrinoj,,..  t|„. 
ancestors  of  so  many  people  wi.h  hi,...  ()„e 
thinks  of  this  en„n„(,„s  ship  when  lookin.^ 
aljout  hnn  for  anythino^  ^vith  whi<h  to  eon.pare 
Gen-arry's  box.  As  Willian.'s  ship  i,  („ 
other  slups,  so  is  Glen^ar-y's  hox  to  all  other 
boxes. 

Glengarry  is  a  medi.-al  n.  his  ninth  year, 
lie  has  a  romantic  notion  t!.;^  he  eould  reuilv 
study  if  he  had  the  proper  s-..  •  fundings.  \i, 
finds  that  the  sharp  eorners  wi"  a  s.p.are  room 
are  agamst  concentration,  ^nd  that  long  rooms 
are  dei)ressnig,  an<l  round  rooms  too  exh.i  .rat- 
ing. In  (juest  of  the  room  that  wo.dd  suit  him 
he  changes  his  lodgings  every  month  or  so,  but 
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though  his  cab,  with  a  ton  of  luggage  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  bags  falUng  off  the  seat,  is  now 
a  familiar  sight  in  most  E(lin])urgh  streets, 
(Glengarry  has  never  yet  come  upon  a  room 
that  has  proved  a  real  help. 

It  will  already  be  seen  why  Glengarry  began 
to  think  by  day  and  night  of  a  big  box.     lie 
did  not  want  it  to  study  in,  but  to  hold  his 
things   in,  as   he  passed  from  one  temporary 
home  to  another.     In  nine  years  he  had  accu- 
mulated a  great  many  suits  of  clothes,  and  these 
Glengarry  had  to  drag  after  him  from  lodging 
to  lodging.     In  his  passionate  desire  to  become 
a  doctor  he  has  now  hundreds  of  note-books, 
most  of  them  left  him  by  men  who  have  got 
round  the  examiners ;  and  at  the  University, 
where    such  things  are  talked  of  with  bated 
breath,  he  is  reputed  to  have  the  only  complete 
collection  of   cribs    and    keys   in    Edinburgh. 
His  rooms  are  thus  a  favorite  resort. 

After  Glengarry  had  packed  all  his  belong- 
ings, as  he  fondly  thought,  he  usually  discovered 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  six  volumes  in  manu- 
script entitled  "  How  to  Get  the  Soft  Side  of 
Turner,"  or  twelve  pairs  of  boots,  or  three  old 
coats,  or  something  else,  and  then  the  straps  had 
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to  be  taken  off  his  boxes  juj^aln  wlieii  the  hJ 
jumped  up,  exphxllng  the  contents  in  all  direc- 
tions. Thus  the  idea  of  a  liox  suHiclcntly  ^i^an- 
tie  to  hokl  eveiytliinj;'  took  ])ossession  of  CIK'H- 
iraiTV  to  such  an  extent  that  lie  could  almost 
have  passed  an  examination  in  it. 

Humors  that  the  box  had  been  contracted 
for  were  passed  from  mouth  to  nu)uth  at  the 
University  three  months  a<>().  These  were  at 
first  scouted,  as  big'  undertakings — the  Channel 
Tunnel,  for  instance — usually  are ;  l)ut  it  was 
noticed  that  Glengarry  often  wore  a  preoccu- 
pied ^  ok  now,  and  was  absenting  himself 
from  his  classes  even  more  freipiently  than 
usual.  When  asked  to  stand  for  the  Students' 
Council  he  said  that  he  had  something  else  in 
his  eye  at  present.  Some  thought  that  he  re- 
ferred to  a  scheme  for  writing  the  answers  to  all 
possible  medical  <iuestions  on  his  shirt-sleeves, 
but  he  was  reallv  thinking  of  the  box.  It  was 
bv  this  time  iu  course  of  construction,  the 
plans  being  Glengarry's  own. 

At  that  time  Glengarry  was  1 
erick  Street,  at  the  top  of  the  house.  The  room 
was  of  such  remarkable  construction  that  it  could 
not  be  classified,  and  when  he  took  it  he  thought 
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he  had  got  what  he  was  after  at  hist.  Bittei 
disappointment  awaited  liini,  however,  for  the 
wind  howk'd  up  tliere  all  day  long,  and  he  can- 
not study  in  wind.  He  was  anxious,  too,  to  try 
his  new  hox  as  soon  as  possible,  so  he  engaged 
another  room  in  Cumberland  Street,  where  tliere 
was  said  to  be  no  wind. 

The  night    before  Glengarry  was    to  leave 
Frederick  Street  he  sat  waiting  for  his  box  as 
impatiently  as  though  it  were  a  letter  in  an  an- 
gular hand.     By  this  time  he  would,  on  former 
occasions,  have  been  damp    with  perspiration, 
caused  by  his  efforts  to  get  all  his  things  into 
three  small  boxes  and  five  Gladstone  bags.     He 
would  have  been  sitting  on  the  boxes  in  wild 
attempts  to  close  them,  finding  after  they  were 
closed  that  a  coat  sleeve  was  sticking  out,  or 
that  the  bootjack  had  taken  advantage  of  some 
moment  when  he  had  his  back  to  it,  to  leap  out 
of  a  bag  and  hide  beneath  the  table.     His  feet 
would  have  been  catching  in  waistcoats  which 
he  could  have  sworn  were  at  the  bottom  of  box 
2,  and  he  v;ould  have  had  a  presentiment  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  pack  his  "  Guide  to  the 
Ways  of  Giai  iger  Stewart."     Even  after  the 
boxes  were  so  full  that  the  locks  refused  to 
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work,  and  the  Gladstone  bags  were  of  new  and 
strange  shapes,  looking  like  animals  whose  hones 
wanted  to  hurst  the  skin,  he  would  have  had  to 
make  up  brown  pa}»er  parcels,  out  of  which 
books,  brushes,  and  photogra[ih  frames  would 
fall  as  he  carried  them  dowu  the  stair.  But 
the  box  was  coming,  aiul  Glengarry  smoked, 
and  chuckled  at  the  sur})rise  he  would  give 
his  thinjjs  directly. 

Glengarry  was  in  this  pleasing  frame  of  mind, 
as  exultant  as  if  a  message  had  come  asking 
him  to  cut  oif  a  magistrate's  leg,  when  the  l)ell 
rang.  lie  tried  not  to  look  proud,  but  listened 
eagerly  to  make  sure  that  his  landlady  had 
cone  to  the  door.  Ills  landlady  finished  her 
supper  and  put  her  children  to  bed,  and  then 
remembered  that  the  bell  had  been  ringing 
for  some  time.  Soon  afterwards  slu;  informed 
Gleno-arry  that  two  men  wanted  to  see  him, 
also  that  they  were  usln<»'  language.  Glengarry 
waved  his  hand  grandly,  and  told  her  to  show 
them  in. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  brought  the  box  ?  " 
GliMiu^arry  said. 

They  said  they  had,  and  they  wanted  to 
know  what  they  were  to  do  with  it. 
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*•'  Bring  it  in  here,"  said  Glengarry. 

"  We  can't  get  it  up  the  f;tair." 

"  What  ?  It  can't  be  heavy  witli  nothing 
m  it. 

"  No,  but  it's  too  big.  If  you  want  it  up 
here  you'll  have  to  widen  the  passage." 

Glengarry's  pipe  went  out  at  this,  and  he 
said  falteringly  that  he  v/ould  come  down  and 
have  a  look  at  the  box.  When  he  saw  it  in  all 
its  magnitude,  the  box  staggered  him. 

"  Perhaps  it  could  be  got  into  your  room  by 
the  window,"  one  of  the  men  said ;  "  but  you 
would  have  to  take  the  window  out  first." 

"  And  you  would  need  a  crane,"  said  the 
other  man,  "  to  lift  it  up." 

Glengarry  measured  the  passage,  and  saw 
that  the  leviathan  box  could  never  enter  it. 

"  Can  you  leave  the  box  here  all  night  ? " 
he  asked. 

"  You  would  be  run  in  if  we  did  that,"  the 
men  said. 

There  was,  therefore,  nothing  for  it  but  to 
bribe  them  to  take  the  box  away  again. 

"  Bring  it  back  early  in  the  morning,'* 
Glengarry  said,  "  before  there  is  much  traffic. 
It  might  frighten  the  horses." 
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"  They  would  take  it  for  a  steam  tram,"  said 
tlie  men. 

That  nii;lit  Gien<;arrv  stole  into  Ciiml>»'r- 
land  Street  with  a  strino-,  and  measured  the 
passage  that  led  to  his  new  lodi»inirs.  The 
passaj^e  was  wide  enou<;h  to  admit  the  hox. 

On  the  followinij  eveninir  two  other  uumI!- 
eals,  Smith  (seventh  year)  and  Flint  (sixth 
year),  called  at  Ciuid>erland  Street  as  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  medieal  faculty,  who  wanted  to 
know  ahout  the  hox.  They  were  shown  into 
Glensrarry's  new  ahode,  and  Glen«jarry  wel- 
comed them  nervously. 

''  It  looks  like  a  j^ood  room  for  workin«r  in/' 
said  Smith,  who  always  thinks  he  could  wcuk  in 
other  }>eople's  rooms,  "  hut  where  is  the  hox?" 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  see 
it?  "  askjd  Glen<»arrv. 

Smith  and  Flint  looked  round  the  room  md 
their  eyes  rested  on  what  they  had  taken  <r  a 
monster  cuphoard. 

"  Is  it  in  there  ?  "  asked  Flint. 

"  In  there  !  "  cried  Gleuirarrv,  indlirnantlv  : 
"  that  is  it." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  The  box." 
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"  I  took  it  for  a  bedroom,"  said  Flint. 

"  It  is  more  like  a  cabmen's  shelter,"  said 
Smith. 

When  the  visitors  had  come  to,  they  wanted 
to  know  how  the  box  was  brought  from  Fred- 
erick Street,  but  at  first  Glengarry  refused  to 
gratify  their  curiosity.  He  was  in  need  of 
sympathy,  however,  and  gradually  they  got  the 
stor^'  out  of  him. 

Though  the  box  had  arrived  at  Frederick 
Street  early  in  the  morning,  a  crowd  soon 
gathered  round  it,  owing  to  an  absurd  rumor 
that  it  was  to  be  erected  as  a  house  for  the  band 
in  Princes  Street  Gardens.  Glengarry  had  to 
carry  all  his  things  down  to  the  box,  and  pack  it 
there,  and  then  the  story  went  out  that  it  was  a 
furniture  van.  When  the  boys  realized  that  the 
"  show,"  as  they  termed  it,  belonged  to  Glen- 
garry, they  studied  him  as  he  packed,  and  for  a 
time  their  gaze  was  reverent.  Becoming  used 
to  the  idea,  however,  they  took  to  jumping  over 
the  box  (and  into  it  when  the  owner  was  on  his 
way  up  or  downstairs) ;  to  show  that  they  ap- 
preciated the  magnitude  of  his  labors  they 
gave  three  ringing  cheers  every  time  he  ap- 
peared with  another  load. 
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Glenj^arry  in  his  cxcitenuMit  was  so  foolish 
as  t»)  think  that  the  hox  could  he  coiivcvt'd  to 
CutnlKMland  Street  on  a  cah,  hut  tlu'  cahinen 
whoiu  he  hiiilcd  j^ave  him  a  piece  of  their  mind. 
At  last  a  h)iTy  was  <^ot,  and  the  hox  wa>  raised 
uj)on  it  hy  six  men,  amid  h)ud  applause  from 
the  hovs,  who  insisted  on  followinir  the  lorry 
to  Cumherland  Street,  sadly  and  soh-mnlv,  as 
if  they  were  walkinj^  in  a  funeral  j)r«>cession. 
Men  and  hoys  joined  the  crowd,  as  the  fame 
of  the  hox  spread,  and  when  it  arrived  at  its 
destination  all  Cundierland  Street  was  in  a  com- 
motion. 

The  hox  was  got  into  the  j)assage  and  there 
it  stood. 

'•  Turn  it  on  its  side,"  cried  Glenirarrv,  hut 
it  would  not  turn. 

''  Pull  it  hack,"  was  his  jiext  sii<>-irestion,  hut 
it  Avould  not  j)ull  'oack. 

The  six  men  sat  down  on  the  ste[)sand  wiped 
their  hrows,  and  the  hovs  danced  with  honest 
glee.  Lodgers  going  out  found  their  way 
hlo;ked  hy  the  hox,  and  had  to  climh  over  it. 
A  lady  Avho  had  ])een  leaving  tracts  had  to  go 
up  the  stairs  again  and  sit  in  some  kitchen  for 
an  hour. 
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The  polit'emaii  came  and  said  : 

"  Come,  v«)u  know,  this  won't  do,"  and  then 

strolled  away. 

Glencrarry's  new  landlady  apolop^ized  to  all 
the  people  on  the  stairs  for  havin-  alhnN^d 
Glen.rarrv  to  have  the  back  parlor.  She  also 
warned  Glen-arry  that  if  the  box  was  brought 
up  it  would  probably  kill  the  people  below. 

A  man  on  the  opposite    side  of  the  street 
opened  his  window  and  shouted  directions.^^ 

"  Break  the  lid  or  the  door  of  the  thing,"  he 
cried,  "  carry  up  its  contents  in  your  arms." 

Unfortunately  the  box  was  lying  on  its  lid, 
and  so  the  suggestion  was  not  practical.  At 
last  the  six  men  disappeared  and  came  back 
with  an  axe.  With  this,  one  made  a  way  into 
the  box,  and  the  boys  shouted  gleefully  once 
luore  as  they  heard  the  axe  smashuig  Glen- 
garry's pictures. 

Ail  forenoon  Glengarry  was  carrying  up  arm- 
fuls  of  books,  boots,  and  clothing,  and  then 
the  box  itself  was  carried  up.  Glengarry 
.  -rudged  the  money  he  had  to  pa,  those  six 
men  until  the  bill  for  the  box  came  in,  when  he 
saw  that  the  men  had  been  cheap  lu  compan- 
Bon. 


The  box  and  GU'iiijarrv  an*  "ti  Cumberland 
Street  still.  Glen<»arrv  would  have  tried  new 
rooms  ]o\\\r  au<)  if  he  could  have  left  the  hox 
behind  him,  but  the  landlady  refuses  to  accept  it. 
The  room  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  workinjj^  in, 
Glen*rarrv  not  bein«»-  able  to  work  where  there 
is  no  wind,  and,  consequently,  he  does  not  mean 
to  ji^o  in  for  his  final  this  year.  His  friends 
have  suij<j^ested  that  the  box  mi^ht  prove  use- 
ful at  an  exhibition,  not  as  an  exhibit,  but  as  a 
stall.  Another  suuufestion  is  that  the  Senatus 
could  })ut  the  Brewster  statue  in  it  at  the  time 
of  the  rectorial  election. 
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THE  COMING  DRAMATIST. 


Shakespeare  lias  tliroo  j>lays  on  the  London 
stuj^e  at  pivstMit,  and  several  eoinpanies  in  the 
"  provinces,"  where  Sheridan,  too,  is  luddin^  up 
his  head.  This  is  even  hetter  than  Mr.  Pettitt, 
and  has  set  those  who  write  ahont  the  theatre 
a-talking.  The  niana<;er  who  produces  Shakes- 
pearean pieces  gets  a  certificate  of  character  from 
the  critics,  and  theatre-L^oers  are  given  to  under- 
stiind  that  he  is  a  puhlic  heneiactor.  He  has 
"  the  hest  interests  of  the  stage  at  heart,"  and 
vou  ou<'ht  to  clap  your  hands  when  von  l<»ok 
at  him.  So  they  say,  hut  il  is  only  a  manner 
of  talking.  Tiie  manager  wlio  invites  the  |  np- 
ulacetosee  himself  as  Ilandet  in  reduced  ciniini- 
stances,  or  his  wife  in  Lady  Tea/  -  dress*  s,  is 
usually  a  iireater  hore  than  the  comic  iierson 
with  red  nose  for  trade-mark,  or  the  melodra- 
matic hero  in  a  prologue  and  live  acts.     Even 
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when  Shakespeare  is  efficiently  preseuti'd,  there 
is  no  reason  why  weshouhl  exult  over  the  fact, 
as  if  each  of  the  players  merited  a  medal  for 
doinjr  the  hest  for  himself;  nor  need  we  at  once 
hejriu  to  arouethat  the  prospects  of  the  theatre 
arrhri-hteninj;.     The  .dd  play  wri-hts  are  pop- 
ular with  actors  heeause    of  reasons  that  are 
(piite  creditahle,  hut   not  specially  inspiring. 
It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  you  are  looked  upon 
as  some  one  to  honor  the  moment  you  produce 
a  Shakespearean  play,  and  "  Fame"  heing  what 
the  actor  unr  murs  to  himself  as  he  walks  alonj? 
the  streets,  he  naturally  likes  to  api)ear  in  the 
parts  that  give  him  his  hest  opportunity.     Ham- 
let is  his  favorite    character    when  he   is  his 
own  manager,  because  it  is  the  longest  part  in 
Shakespeare.     Another  weighty  reason  is  that 
you  can  play  the  old  dramatists  f.)r  notlnng. 
Thus,  thougii  one  is  always  glad  to  see  actors 
ambitious  of  great  parts,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
extol  them  otherwise  than  for  their  acting.     Mr. 
Irving  has,  no  doubt,  done  more  for  the  stage 
than  Iny  other  living  man,  but  only  in  the  way 
of  showing    that  Shakespeare    in  magnificent 
upholstery  need  not  spell  bankruptcy.     By  far 
the  healthiest  sign  of  the  stage  would  be  the 
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appearance  of  new  playwrights  ,  distinction, 
and  Mr.  Irvinj;  sccnis  to  have  oixcn  up  look- 
ing- for  tluni.  Ol)vi(»uslv  thev  arc  hard  to  find, 
but  the  actor  <>r  inana<;cr  who  discovers  even 
one  will  have  done  hcttcr  for  the  sta^e  than 
those  who  revise  Shakespeare  to  the  end  of  their 

days. 

That  wf  sli   idd  have  no  living  play wri^^hts 
to  8pe;il<   oi    i>   assail  illy   renuirkahie,   for  t)ie 
demand  is  ot»it      ilie  vewinils   are   such   as  to 
dwarf  the  hoi.oi     altainalde  hy  novelists,  juiets, 
or  essayists,  and  Un  ].(•<  uniarv  remuneration  for 
a  sin«>le  successful  play  means  a  hank  aceoi;  .J. 
forever.     Miss  (luhhins,  author  of   the  I'sn.ot 
novel    Ihr   Fourth  Jln.shfind,  j.roduce    :>       iy 
play  at  a  tmii'nui \  and   every  promi;/  ;^    iLh  . 
])aper  in  the  country  has  half  a   colui  *u    :'<  ^i, 
it  next  morninj;.      Mr.  Wij;ley  adapts  lii;  IjU^. 
And)inuous  Conuc   piece,  and  sell.i  the  riy,;i  -. 
for  five  or   ten   thousand  ]»ounds.      After   that 
he  is  interviewed  whithersijever   his  triumi)hal 
pro«^ress  takes  him,  and  London  correspondents 
tele«;raph  to  Australia  that  he  sometimes  wears 
a  white   waistcoat.     In   short,  the   newsj)aper 
editors,  who  know  what  they  are  ahout,  think 
that  theatrical  hitelliijence  must  he  given  in  full, 
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though  important  hooks  have  to  wait  for  notice 
until"  Parliament  rises.     Such  interest  m  the 
drama  ought  to  produce  a  dramatist,  hut  Ave 
have  none  of  parts  to  he   compared  with,  say, 
our  eight  or  ten  leading  novelists.     Mr.  Gilhert 
is  a  wFt  when  he  is  set  to  music,  hut  his  latest 
elfort,  BrantUujhmnc  JMJ,  was  dull  and  trivial, 
and  only  proved  that  a  proper  playwright  is  not 
necessarily  a  playwright  proper.     Mr.  Piiicro 
has  always  heeii  unsuccessful  when   he  was  m 
the  least^amhitious,  farce  heing  what  suits  him 
hest,  and  his  "  dramas  "  or  "  c(miedies  "  heing 
ever  a  curious  mixture  -^  comedy,  farce,  and 
"  serious  interest."      :.i:-.  Gnmdy  is   a  smaller 
rinero,  and  the  melodramatists  are  to  he  for- 
gotten as  so(m  as  possihle.     We  do  not  nowa- 
days even  have  the  secret  of  hurlesque,  for  .)ur 
hurlesques  hurlesque    nothing,  and    are    only 
music-hall  entertainments,  in  which  many  ladies 
are  the  scenery,  while  a-ilc  gentlenu-n  phiy  the 
fool  at  twenty  or  fifty  pi)unds  a  week.     At  this 
moment  London  is  looking  forward  to  seeing  a 
comedian  from  the  music  halls  turning  T-;:ncelct 
into  ridicule.      A    few   comic   songs  from    the 
vul-ar  palaces  that  are   now  so   fashionahle  m 
London  will  prohahly  make  this  latest  '^  hur- 
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lesquc"  run  for  luindreds  of  nii^lits.     In  Edhi- 
bur-litlie  interest  Londctner;-;  have  in  their  music 
halls  is  not  easily  realized,  though  it  is  one   of 
the  worst  signs  of  the  times.     The  other  nii;ht 
there  was  a  disturhanee  in  a  London   nuisie  hall 
over   a  eoniie  ^Mditieal  son;;',  and  since  then  in- 
numerable   "  leaders  "  have  solemnly  discussed 
the  question  of  politics  in  places  (.f  amusement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  actors  know  nothini;  ahout 
the    (piestions    of  tlie  day.     Not  one  in  ijfry 
records    his  vote   in  a  Parliamentary  electnm. 
Their  pcdltics    are   that  Mr.    Gladstone    is  the 
G.   0.  M.,  and  that  Lord   liandolpii   Churchill 
curls  his  mustache. 

In  speakin<>"  of  the  theater  of  to-day,  nevei- 
theless,  a  ])esshnistic  tone  is  uncalled  for.  The 
staj^e  has  heen  swept  of  many  of  its  ohjection- 
ahie  features,  and  the  r.tandard  of  aetini--  has 
been  immeavirably  raised.  If  we  have  no 
one  theater  where  the  performance  is  of  such 
uniform  excellence  as  at  oi'.e  famous  Tans  jday- 
house,  we  have  mo.e  actors  and  actresses  of  m- 
telli"-ent'i  than  j  ny  other  country  in  the  Avorld. 
When  the  dramatist  appears,  scores  of  com- 
panies will  be  found  capable  ofactin-- his  pieces 
satisfuctorilv.      Nor  do  wo  fear   that   he  would 
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be  unappreciated.  Trash  is  often  a  success  on 
the  staj^e,  thanks  to  the  talent  of  one  or  two 
of  the  phiyers  ;  but  the  average  audience  rec- 
oo-nizes  "-ood  work,  and  would  rejoice  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  comn^.ending  it.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  the  dramatist.  One  would  think  that 
there  are  novelists  now  with  us  who  could  w^rite 
plays  that  would  be  literary  as  well  as  effective. 
Some  of  them  have  tried  and  failed,  but  ob- 
viouslv  because  tlieydid  not  set  alxmt  it  hi  the 
proper  way.  Plays  and  novels  recpiire  quite 
different  construction,  but  the  story-writer  Avho 
is  dramatic  could  become  sufficiently  theatrical 
by  serving  a  short  apprenticeship  to  the  stage. 
There  are  such  prizes  to  pluck  for  those  who 
can  stand  on  tiptoe  that  the  absence  of  an  out- 
standing dramatist  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  dis- 
ajjpoiuting. 


IT. 


As  they  were  my  friends,  I  don't  care  to  say 
how  it  came  about  tluit  I  had  this  stran<»;e  and, 
I  helit've,  unicjue  exporienct'.  They  eonsidcrcd 
it  a  praetieal  joke,  thoui;li  it  nearly  unhinged 
mv  reason.  Suflice  it  that  last  Wednesday, 
when  I  called  on  them  at  their  new  liousc ,  1 
was  taken  upstairs  and  shown  into  a  lar<;e  room 
with  a  pictorial  wall-paper.  There  was  a  pop- 
gun on  the  tal)le  and  a  horse  with  t]ireele<;s  on 
the  iloor.  In  a  moment  it  flashed  throu^ii  my 
mind  that  T  mu^t  he  in  a  nursery.  I  started 
hack,  and  then,  with  a  sinkino-  at  tiie  heart, 
1  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock.  From  the 
corner  came  a  ^tranj^e  uncanny  nionn.  Slowly 
I  forced  mv  head  I'ound  and  looked,  and  a 
lump  rose  in  my  throat,  and  I  realize<l  that  1 
was  alone  with  It. 

I  cannot  say  how  long  I  stood  there  motion- 
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less.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  myself  I  realized 
that  my  only  elianee  was  to  keep  quiet.  I  tried 
to  think.  Tlie  jjrohability  was  that  they  were 
not  far  away,  and  if  they  heard  nothinij^  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  they  niifiht  open  the 
door  and  let  me  out.  So  I  stood  still,  v/ith  my 
eyes  riveted  on  the  thin<»'  where  It  lay.  It 
did  not  cry  out  again,  and  I  hoped  against  hope 
that  It  had  not  seen  me.  As  I  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  room  I  heard  It  breathing  (piite 
like  a  human  being.  This  reassured  me  to 
some  extent,  for  I  saw  that  It  must  bo  asleep. 
The  question  was,  Might  not  the  sleep  be  dis- 
turbed at  any  moment,  and  in  that  case,  what 
should  I  do  ?  I  remembered  the  story  of  the 
man  who  met  a  wild  beast  in  the  jungle  and 
subjugated  it  by  the  power  of  the  human  eye. 
I  thought  I  would  try  that.  All  the  time  I  kept 
glaring  at  Its  lair  (fen*  I  could  not  distinguish 
itself),  and  the  two  things  mixed  themselves  up 
in  my  mind  till  I  thought  I  \va>  trying  the  ex- 
periment at  that  numient.  Next  it  struck  me 
that  perha})s  the  whole  thing  was  a  mistake. 
The  servant  had  merely  .Nhown  r.'"  into  tlie 
wronir  room.  Yes:  but  why  had  the  door  been 
locked?      After  all,   was  I    sure    that   i.   was 
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locked  ?  I  crept  closer  to  the  door,  and  with 
mv  eves  still  fixed  on  the  corner,  i)iit  niv  hand 
gently — <>h,  so  ircntly  I — on  the  h.mdle.  Softly 
I  turned  it  round.  I  felt  like  a  hurjjlar.  The 
door  would  not  open.  Losing-  all  self-control, 
I  shook  it;  ajid  then  again  came  that  unnatural 
cry.  I  stO(>d  as  if  turned  to  stone,  still  clutch- 
ing the  door-handle,  lest  it  should  scpieak  if  I 
let  it  }»().  Then  I  listened  for  tiie  hreathiuir. 
In  a  few  moments  I  heard  it.  Before  it  had 
horrified  me;  now  it  was  like  sweet  music,  and 
I  resumed  breathing  myself.  I  kept  close  to 
the  wall,  ready  for  anything;  and  then  I  had 
astr.nge  notion.  As  It  was  asleep,  why  should 
I  not  creep  forward  and  have  a  look  at  it  ?  I 
yielded  to  this  impulse. 

Of  course  I  had  often  seen  Them  before,  but 
always  with  some  responsible  })erson  present, 
and  never  such  a  voun<r  one.  I  thought  it 
would  be  done  up  in  clothes,  l)ut  n(»,  it  lay 
loose,  and  without  much  on.  I  saw  its  hands 
and  arms,  and  it  had  hair.  It  was  sound 
asleep  to  all  appearances,  but  there  was  a 
queer  smile  upon  its  face  that  I  did  not  like. 
It  crossed  my  mind  that  It  might  be  only 
shamming,  so  I  looked  awav  and  then  turned 
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sharply  round  to  catch  it.     The  smile  was  still 
there,   but  It  moved  one  ot*    its   hands    in  a 
suspicious  -ray.     The  more  I  looked,  the  more 
uncomfortahle  did  that  smile  make  me.     There 
was  something  saturnine  ahout  it,  and  it  kept 
it  up  too  long.     I  felt  in  my  pocket  hurriedly 
for  my  watch,  in  ease  It  should   wake  ;  but, 
with  my   usual  ill-luck,   I   had  left  it  at  the 
watchmaker's.     If  It  had  heen  older  I   should 
not  have  minded  so  much,  for  I  would  have 
kept  on  asking  what  its  name  Avas.     But  this 
was  such  a  very  young  one  that  it  could  not 
even  have  a  name  yet.     Presently  I   began  to 
feel  that  It  was  lying  too  quietly.     It  is  not 
Their  nature  to  be   (piiet  for  any  length  of 
time,  and,  for  aught  I  knew,  this  one  might  be 
ill.     I  believe  I  -should  have  felt  reheved  if  It 
had  cried  out  again.     After  thinking  it  over 
for  some  time  I  touched  It,  to  see  if  It  would 
move.     It  drew  up  one  leg  and  pushed  out  a 
hand.     Then  I  bit  my  lips   at  my  folly,   for 
there  was  no  saying  what  It  might  do  next.     I 
got  behind  the  curtain,  and  watched  it  anxiously 
through  a  chink.     Except  that  the  smile  be- 
came  wickeder  than   ever,  nothing  happened. 
I  was  wondering  whether  I  should    not   risk 
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pinoliinsf  If ,  so  as  to  make  it  scream  and  l>riii<j^ 
S()iiU'l)()(ly,  wlien  1  lieaiil  an  awful  sound. 
Tliougli  1  am  only  twenty,  1  have  had  consid- 
crahlc  experience  of  lit'e,  and  I  can  safely  sav 
that  I  never  heard  such  a  chuckle.  It  had 
wakened  up  and  was  lauijhinL;. 

T  u::ized  at  It  from  hehind  tiie  <urtain  :  its 
eyes  Avere  wide  (/pen,  and  you  could  see  (piite 
well  that  it  was  refleetini;-  what  it  ouoht  to  do 
next.  As  lon<^  as  it  did  not  come  out  I  felt 
safe,  for  it  could  not  see  me.  Somethinj^ 
funny  seemed  to  strike  it,  and  it  laughed 
heartily.  After  a  time  It  tried  to  sit  uj).  Fort- 
unately its  head  was  so  heavy  that  it  always 
lost  its  balance  just  as  it  seemed  ou  the  j)oint 
of  succeeding'.  When  It  saw  that  It  could 
not  rise.  It  reflected  <'igain,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  It  }>ut  its  list  into  its  mouth.  I  oazed 
in  horror  ;  soon  only  the  wrist  was  to  he  seen, 
and  I  saw  that  it  would  choke  in  another 
niiiuite.  dust  for  a  second  I  thought  that  I 
would  let  It  do  as  It  liked.  Then  I  cried  out, 
'•'  Don't  do  that !  "  and  came  out  from  behind 
the  curtain.  Slowly  It  removed  its  fist,  and 
there  we  were,  looking*  at  each  othev. 

I  retreated  to  the  door,  but  it   followed  me 
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with  its  eyes.  It  had  not  had  time  to  scream 
yet,  and  I  glared  at  It  to  imply  that  I  would 
stand  no  nonsense.  But,  difficult  though  this 
may  be  to  believe,  it  didn't  scream  when  It  had 
the  chance.  It  chuckled  instead,  and  made 
signs  to  me  to  come  nearer.  This  was  even 
more  alarming  than  my  worst  feais.  I  shook 
my  head  and  then  my  list  at  It,  but  It  only 
laughed  the  more.  In  the  end  I  got  so  feai- 
ful  that  I  went  down  on  my  hands  and  knees, 
to  get  out  of  its  sight.  Then  It  began  to 
scream.  However,  I  did  not  get  up.  When 
they  opened  the  door  they  say  I  was  beneath 
the  table,  and  no  wonder.  But  I  certainly 
was  astonished  to  discover  that  I  had  only  been 
alone  with  It  for  seven  minutes. 


THE    END. 
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NEWCOMBE 

PIANOFORTES. 

With  the  increased  facilities  aftorded  in  out  new  factory,  eqtiippe 
the  latest  imi)ro»cd  machiiif  ry  and  appliances,  the  finest  tn   l  - 
v  hope  to  keep  our  Pianofortes  more  then  ever  in  advance  t 
jther  makers,  and  to  fully  maintain  the  position  conce(.ed 
'hem,  of  bfinc  style  for  style     'the  fin-  t  made  in 
this  country." 
A  variety  of  scroml  li.m.l  i'unns,  l.y  the  t>est  lu.ikrrs  in  the 
Stale,  and  Canadi,  at  Rcfhi-  r,l  r.i.es,  aiui  on  I'.asy  Term^ 
,  

OctaviuC)  Newcombe  &  Co., 

WAREROOMS: 

107  &  109  Church  ind  66  Richmond  Streets,  Toroni 

FACTO*       :  09  TO  9T  BELLWOODS  AVFNUC 
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THE 


Eyerv  Pair.  Guaranteed  Satisfactory  and  Stamper 
'  .  our  Name,  without  which  none  are  gnnu/tv. 

MANUFACTURED   ONLY    BY 

TORONTO. 
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